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PREFACE 


The preparation of a critical edition of fourteen old 
Brahnil inscriptions and one table of Brilliml alphabet in the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, such as has been attempted in 
the present volume, is an undertaking, which could not be faced 
without a feeling of diffidence. So far as I am concerned, 
it had never been in my contemplation to undertake this 
difficult work before the task of teaching the Tlathi-Gumpba 
inscription of Khiiravela was thrust upon me by the Boards 
of Higher Studies in Pali and Ancient Indian History and 
Culture in the session 1021-25, during the absence on leave 
of the colleague in charge of the subject. I. proceeded, how- 
ever, with the task, examining the facsimiles of this baflling 
epigraph, reading and discussing its text and interpretation, 
week after week, in a class of pupils, all of whom readily co- 
operated with me, and yet the prospect of solving its riddles 
was far from being bright. After many fruitless attempts 
I took it up in all earnestness in 1927, devoting myself wholly 
to it during the Poojah holidays with the firm determination 
to come to a definite solution. It was only towards the 
middle of October that the faded lines of the document 
appeared to me in a somewhat clear light. 

I was aware that since Mr. Stirling published the first 
notice of this inscription in 1827 in a volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, James Prinsep, General Cunningham and Rajen- 
dra La la Mitra grappled with it without even succeeding in 
ascertaining the name of King Kharavela, in whose name it 
stood. The study of it obtained, no doubt, a right direction 
and received a fresh impetus when Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji 
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published his edition in 1907 in the Acts du Sixieme Congres 
International Ides Oricntalistcs. 

I knew quite well that Mr. K. P. Jayaswal stood foremost 
amongst those who had tried, in recent times, to carry on the 
work commenced by Indraji, and that he was the scholar and 
epigraphist to whom the Indologists would ever remain indebted 
for his untiring energy in leaving no stone unturned to make 
the contents of Kharavola’s inscription known to the world 
and to emphasize their importance and value. In spite of the 
fact that he achieved much by way of orientation of the open- 
ing and concluding paragraphs of the Hathi-Gumpha text, 
1 felt that his treatment of the subject left room for a good 
deal of revision and supplementation. 

Making it a point of duty to take best guidance from 
the publications of previous scholars and epigraphists, from 
Stirling, Kittoe and Prinsep to Jayaswal and Banerji, I 
essayed since 1925 with the aid of Locke’s plaster-cast in the 
Calcutta Museum and with the aid of the eye-copies and 
estampages within my access to probe into secrets of the 
1 lathi- Gumphil text. And realising that the study of this 
important text would bo incomplete without that of other old 
Brahrni inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, 
I thought it would be worth while also to carefully examine 
their readings and renderings published by Prinsep, Cunning- 
ham and Indraji, and finally by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the 
Epigraphia Iudica, Vol. XIII. Examining and re-examining 
these shorter inscriptions as they appeared on original stones, 
plaster-casts and facsimiles, I was able to detect certain 
palpable mistakes in previous publications standing badly in 
need of correction. 

This in itself, as I believed, was a sufficient justification 
for venturing a fresh undertaking. But it seemed to be no 
less a justification that Kharavela’s inscription in the Hathi- 
Gumpha and the remaining old Brahmi inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, were not studied before in 
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their interconnection, as well as in their connection, with the 
table of Brahml alphabet in the first Tattva-Gumphft on the 
Kbag4agiri hill. 

It will be noticed that all the shorter inscriptions hare 
been treated in the present work, together with the table of 
Brahmi alphabet, as appendices to the Hathi-Guraphil inscrip- 
tion, while the Hathi-Gumpha inscription itself has been 
treated as the main text serving as a complete Kharavela- 
Carita, — anyhow, a Prakrit panegyric (praiasti) of King 
Kharavela in ancient Indian epigraphy, composed by some 
unknown Harisena or Baiia in an elegant prose diction clearly 
anticipating the prose style of the Pali Milinda-Pauha. The 
scheme of treatment has been conceived in such a manner that 
it includes Kharavela’s inscription as the first text, Khara- 
vela’s chief-queen’s inscription as the second text, Kadampa- 
Kudepa’s inscription as the third, and so on and so 
forth till the series closes with the Tattva-Gumpha table. 
And yet I am afraid that the sense of incompleteness is apt to 
remain in view of the fact that some four or five caves 
which have sunk down showing just their covering roofs on 
the slopes of Udayagiri have not, as yet, thanks to the goodness 
of the Department of Archaeology, been completely exposed 
to view, affording a chance to the visitors to satisfy themselves 
as to whether they bear inscriptions or not, and if they bear 
any inscriptions, what their contents and characters would be. 
Pressure of work and shortage of funds would be lame 
excuses, I venture to submit, in this case, for just a few strokes 
of the pick and shovel are what is required to accomplish the 
needful work. 

Even though some of the inscriptions in some of the 
buried caves do not find place in this volume, for the reasons 
stated above, it may be hoped that their contents and charac- 
ters, when made known, will not .have much to add to the 
information culled from those records which find place in it. 

True it is that I have found it expedient to be guided, 
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nay, even misguided, by Mr. It. D. Banerji, to treat the 
table of Brahml alphabet inscribed in scarlet colour, not 
to say written in red ink, on a dressed portion of the 
back wall of one of the chambers of the Tattva-Gumpha on 
the Khandagiri hill as of the same date as the Hathi-Gumpha 
and other old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri caves. On 
my visit to Udayagiri and Khandagiri, the caretaker appointed 
by the Archaeological Department informed me that the late 
lamented Mr. Panday doubted the contemporaneity of this 
table with Kharavela’s inscription. Mr. Panday might be right, 
but he did not substantiate his opinion with any definite evi- 
dence. Till nothing was found to upset Mr. Banerji’s assump- 
tion, I thought I should make the best use of it in including 
the fourteen old Brahml inscriptions, as well as the Tattva- 
Gumpha table in a complete and coherent scheme of treatment. 
Whatever be the actual date of this curious table, it is certain 
that the general forms of the Brahml letters which appear in 
it closely resemble those of the Brahml characters in the 
Hatlii-Gurapha, and other old Brahml inscriptions. Certainly 
the importance of this table lies in the fact that it clearly in- 
dicates the first step to the engraving of inscriptions with 
chisel and by means of whetting on pieces of stone or rocky 
surfaces. It goes at once to show that the engravers used 
first to make designs of the letters to be engraved in some sort 
of colour or ink. As the Hatthipala-Jataka (Fausboll, 
Vol. IY, p. 489) goes to prove, inscribing in letters of 
vermilion upon a wall ( jatihingulakena bhittiya akkharani 
likhanam ) was a common practice in India. It was not, 
moreover, unusual, as some of the Central Asian manuscripts 
attest, to annex a table of alphabet as a key to the reading 
of the manuscript. • Whatever be the actual date of this 
table, I find no difficulty in supposing its purpose to be 
that of serving as a key to the reading of the whole 
set of old Brahmi inscriptions in the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri caves. I am sure that it will not make any differ- 
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efice to the scheme of treatment adopted in the present work, 
even if the Khandagiri caves, their old B rah mi inscriptions 
and table of old Brilhmi alphabet prove to bo posterior to the 
Udavagiri caves with their old Brahml records. 

The present work comprises two books, the first of which 
consists of texts and translations of the inscriptions, and the 
second of notes or dissertations. It is evidently a departure 
from the usual practice of introducing the texts, translations 
and word-notes by an introduction dealing appropriately with 
the points of general importance. In reversing the usual 
order, my sincere desire is to enable the reader to form his 
own opinion before reading the author’s opinion developed in 
the notes. It will, nevertheless, be seen that with the text and 
translation of each of the inscriptions has been attached a 
short preface or introduction dealing with matters of textual 
importance and containing a full bibliography. 

The reader’s attention must also be drawn to the fact 
that as regards the Ilathi-Gumpha inscription, I have preferred 
the paragraphic arrangement of its text to the usual and 
mechanical “ line ” arrangement. But the “ line ” arrange- 
ment, too, has not been ignored ; it has simply been subor- 
dinated to the paragraphic arrangement. 

I confess that in building up the dissertations I have 
had to take the old Brahml inscriptions at their face value. 
If King Kh.iravela had really recorded falsehood in his in- 
scription, there is no means of checking it. But to raise 
the slightest suspicion as to the veracity of the Ilathi-Gumpha 
inscription is, to my mind, to be over-indulgent to unnecessary 
scepticism. 

Taking the records as they are, or as they can be made 
out, I have been concerned to discuss, in a threadbare manner, 
their historical bearings and importance, showing all possible 
sides and keeping an eye to consistency of the data yielded 
by them. What I mean by consistency of the data may be 
best understood in the light of an example. If, as recently 
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done by Mr. Jayaswal, Namdaraja in the expression Namdaraja- 
tivasasata-oghatita-panactt be taken to signify the Nanda-era, 
one has got to show that the same Narridaraja in another 
expression, viz., Namdaraja-nUa-Kalimga-Jinasana, can be 
taken to convey the same meaning. If it can be shown, 
I say there is consistency ; if not, I say there is no 
consistency. 

As regards the disputed points admitting of two alter- 
native readings or renderings, there are one or two instances 
(e. (j., Goradhagirim ghatapayita), where I have indicated my 
predilection differently in the two books. I humbly request 
the reader, therefore, not to take anything to be my final 
opinion w ithout considering the position taken up by me in 
the book of notes. 

While I leave the whole of this work to be judged for 
what it is worth, I may confidently hope that if the readings 
proposed by me stand the test of time, they will serve to lay 
many old ghosts for ever, and to convince the reader once 
for all (1) that there is no statement in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription as to the population of Kaliiiga ; (2) that there is no 
allusion to Rsi Khiblra ; (3) that it contains no statement as 
to the Greek king Dimita-Demetrios retreating with his troops 
and transports to abandon Mathura ; (4) that there is no 
mention of Avaraja ; (5) that there is no statement as to 
Pithuda being ploughed with an ass -plough ; (6) that there 
is no statement as to the existence of a league of the Tamil 
powers ; (7) that there is no mention of the Maurya-era ; 
(8) that there is no allusion to the Nanda-era ; (9) that there 
is no reference as to the corpus of the Jain canon with its 
various divisions ; and lastly (10) that there is no such epithet 
of Kharavcla as Bhikhuraja. On the other hand, I shall not 
be surprised if in the illegible portion of the twelfth year’s 
record (1. 13), the name of Satakani recurs as one of the 
kings subdued by Kharavela in a second campaign undertaken 
by him. 
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Mr. R. D. Banerji says (JBORS, Yol. Ill, Part IV; 
p. 487) that he prepared, in 1917, two inked impressions of 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. One of those two must be 
the impression reproduced in JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IY, 
p. 472, Plate I. Mr. Jayaswal has, on the other hand, published 
a plate (JBORS, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts I II- IV) reproduc- 
ing photographs of select portions of two impressions, 
which are said to have been prepared by Mr. Madhosarup 
Vats. And I had the privilege of separately examining the two 
impressions, one of which resembled the impression reproduced 
in JBORS, 1917, and the other resembled the extracts from 
one of the impressions claimed to be of Mr. Vats and repro- 
duced in JBORS, 1927. Although I failed to unravel the 
nnstery which shroud these impressions, I was very happy to 
find that one of the impressions examined by me clearly 
showed my reading of ccca-yalhi-adhasatika'iri instead of 
ca coyathi agasatikam (1. 15), to be quite correct. As for the 
reading ( siUi)-thambhdni ca cetiydni ca kdrapayati (I. 14), 
I have largely relied upon a small plate published by 
Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, 1918. As for the rest of the new 
readings and interpretations, grounds have been stated in pro- 
per places. 

A p’ate prepared by patching up select portions of two 
impressions, such as one published by Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, 
Dec., 1927, is bound to be misleading. The sounder procedure 
in a matter like this is to compare the results obtained from 
the study of both after carefully studying each of them 
separately. So far as published estampages go, one has still 
to place greater raliance upon one published previously by 
Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, Vol. III. 

I could not but congratulate myscllE to be able, when the 
printing of the book of notes was far in progress, to check the 
errors into which I was at first led by the symmetry of the 
reading of the text of the inscription of Kharavela’s chief- 
queen Hathisahasa papotasa dhutuna offered by Indraji and 
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Banerji. There can be little doubt, as the original stone 
clearly proves, that the correct reading is no other than 
Halhisd(i)ha-suV^pa(n)dtasO' dhutuna. 

I cannot, however, claim that finality has been reached or 
can he reached. If the following pages serve to guide the 
study of the Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahml inscriptions 
along the right path, I shall have sufficient reasons to rejoice. 

But I deeply regret an omission on p. 46, namely, the 
rendering of Arahato nisldiya samlpe pabhare ( I. 15), “on a 
slope in the vicinity of the Arhata (cave)-dwellings.” The 
“Additions and Corrections” will indicate where this is to be 
inserted. 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, 
in urging me to prepare a critical edition of the old Brahml 
inscriptions, making it useful to the students and discussing 
the readings and interpretations of all previous scholars 
and epigraphists. Mr. Narain Chandra Kundu, Conseil Agree, 
Chandernagoro, has rendered me a distinct service by trans- 
lating for me required passages from M. Sylvain Ldvi’s 
article in JA. Among my colleagues in the University, 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. N. P. Chakrabarty, Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi, Dr. S. K. Chatter ji and Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
have helped me with their valuable suggestions but for 
which my treatment of the subject would have been, in 
some places, far different from what it now is. I am 
indebted also to the Hon’ble Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee, 
Mr. (now Prof.) R. D. Banerji, Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee, 
Prof. S. It. Ayengar, Dr. G. N. Banerji, Mr. Charu 
Chandra Roy, and Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda for the 
keen interest taken by each of them in this work. I am 
deeply indebted to Dr. Stella Kramrisch for her note on 
the reliefs in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves without 
which the treatment of the question of chronology of the old 
Brahml inscriptions, their authors and receptacles would 
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have remained incomplete. Among the younger scholars, 
Mr. Prabodh Chandra Sen, MA., Mr. Raman Chandra 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Mr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, M.A., 
Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A., P.R.S., Mr. Sitis Chandra 
Basu, M.A., and Mr. Mrinal Kumar Ghosh, B.A., have 
assisted me in various ways, and but for their youthful 
zeal it is doubtful if I could have made a sustained effort. 
But I am in no way less indebted to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the 
Assistant Registrar, Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the Press Superinten- 
dent, and the Press Staff for their readiness to oblige me 
while this life-killing work was being seen through the press. 


Calcutta University, 
T/jc 16th December, 1028. 


B. M. Barua 




ALTERNATIVE READINGS AND RENDERINGS 


[The asterisk mark indicates preference.] 

I. 1 — A train* or Varna. 

I. I — caturamta-(rakhana)* or cat itramtn-(lu(liana ) * 

I. 3 — A sitka or Asika. 

I. I — danipa or tin pa. 

I. o — (d)hatapura* or Arakatapvra. 

I . — "having stormed (lorathagiri ( the hill-fortress)"* 

or “ haring killed Gorathagiri ( the matt)" as a rowlerinj* 
of “ Goradhagiriyi ghuldpayitii 

1. I -1 — anttpa or jnnasa. 

T(i)mira or Ttmira. 

I. 14 — kaya-nisidlyam ( rdjitpa)jicakehi * or kdya-nisi liydya 
(raja)- hhatakehi. 
rdja-putehi or rdja-sutelii. 

III. — Airasa* or Verusa. 

III. — Kadampa* or Kudepa. 

IV. — Vadukha* or Varihha, 

X. — “ The rare (which is an excavation) of the. High Func- 
tionary \ ! dkiya of Bdrhjd" or “ The. caoe. ( which is an 
excavation) of Malutmada, Bariyd and Nalciya." 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 10, Para. 2 — Set in the marginal space the Svastika symbol, 
the symbol, No. 2, reproduced on p. 141. 

P. 20, Para. 16 —Set at the end the Tree-symbol, the symbol, 
No. 4, reproduced on p. 141. 

P. 32, L. 8, Para. 9— Read “ " for “ 

P. 33, L. 3, Para. 15— Read “tsrfar” for “ 

1’. 46, L. 7, Para. 15 — Insert after “ stone -pillars to be made " 
— “ on a slope in the vicinity of the Arhata (Jain) 
cave-dwellings” as a rendering of A rahata-nisidiya- 
samipe pabhdre. 

P. 47, L. 5 — Read “ invincible ” for “ undaunted." 

P. 47, L. 6 — Read “ troops and transports ” for “ carriers of 
the realm of royal command ” omitting f. n. 4. 

P. HI, L. 3— Read “ kotlui °” for “ Kothd 0 ." 

P. 93, Ti. 3— Set the Tree-symbol, the symbol No. 1, reproduced 
on p. 144, to the left of Karpmasa. 

P. 99, L. 3 — Enclose the text between the symbols, Nos. 2 and 
3, reproduced on p. 144. 

P. 155, Foot-note 1 — Read “ Malay ehi ” for “ mdlayehi." 

P. 161, L. 10, P. 171, L. 32— Read “ pasdddnam " for 
‘ ‘ pasaddyam ’ ’ . 

P. 161, L. 11, P. L71, L. 33— Read “ IIathisd(i)ha-swnipandtasa 
dhutuna " for “ Hathisdhasa papotasa dhituna .” 

P. 211, L. 3, L. 5— Omit “wrongly ” and reference to p. 300. 

P. 211, L. 6 — Read “from another passage in the same Nihdya 
(III, pp. 299-300)” instead of “ from the Pali pass- 
age" 

P. 211, L. 14 — Add before the sentence — “ If Berar and 
Konkan were the principalities etc.” It cannot 
certainly be maintained that Prof. Bhandarkar has 
succeeded in establishing yet a decisive inter- 
pretation on the evidence of the first • passage relied 
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ADDITIONS AND CORK MOTIONS 


upon by him (A. IIII, pp. 76, 78). He has sought to 
establish that the two words, ratihika and pettanika, 
represent one item of enumeration in the statement, 
yadi va ratthikassa pettanikassa, in the same way as 
the three words, raja, khattiya and muddhdbhisitta, do 
in the immediately preceding statement, yadi va 
raiiho khattiyassa muddhdbhisittassa. The falsity of 
analogy between the two sets of words is clear from 
the second passage (A. Ill, pp. 299-300) in which 
the distinction between the two has been brought out 
by embodying the series of the three words, raja, 
khattiyo, and muddhdbhisitto, in one paragraph, and 
the series of ratfhiko, pettanilco, senapatiko, gama- 
gamiko and puga-gamattika in another. It is im- 
possible to draw any other inference from the 
enumeration in the second paragraph than that 
ratihika, pettanika and the rest are intended each 
to form a separate item. And Buddhaghosa, too, 
has precisely treated each of them as a separate 
item. The argument by analogy is weak because 
the association of two or more names or designations 
in a stock enumeration in Pali and Asokan texts (e.g., 
in R. E. V and R. E. XIII) is generally meant 
to balance up the expressions and, no less, to indicate 
the contiguity or similarity of places, persons or 
functions, denoted by them.” 

P. 219, L. 33— Read “ Natya ” for “ Natya .” 

P. 225, F. n. 3 — Read “ pabhatd ” for “ pabbatd.” 

P. 267, L. 22 — Read ‘ ‘ duradaya 0 for “ duradasya °.” 

P. 292, L. 35 — Read “ samuthapitahi ” for “ sanitha 0 .” 

P. 293, L. 38, L. 40 — Read “ suite ” for “ suit.” 

P. 295, L. 31 — Omit (Chota-Hathi-Giimpha) . 

P. 295, L. 9-10— Read “ Pavana-Gmnphd ” for “ Chota-Hdllii- 
Gumpha.” 
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No. I 

INSCRIPTION OP KHARAVELA 
IN THE HATHIGrUMPHi 




INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 


The following inscription, noticed for the first time by Mr. Stirling, 
is engraved "on the overhanging brow of ” the HSthi-GumphS, better the 
Bada-llathi-Gumpha, which is "a natural cavern, very little improved and 
enlarged by art,” and, therefore, "not important from an artistic and 
architectural point of view.” " From the remains which can still be traced 
in its floor,” Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji is led to think that " the cave had 
at one time been destroyed, whether by violence or neglect, and had after- 
wards been repaired and added to,” 

" The inscription is carved,” says Dr. Indraji, " on the rock which is 
not perpendicular hut bends in. The inscription itself is in seventeen lines 
occupying a space about eighty-four feet square. The face of the rock 
does not appear to have been well smooth for the work, but the letters are 
large and deeply carved. Time and weather have wrought ravages. The 
first six lines are well preserved. The last four, partly so. The greater 
part of the intervening space has been much spoilt, portions of it being 
entirely weather-beaten, while in other portions single letters or groups 
of letters can still be made out. The left corner of the inscription, in 
especial, has been greatly injured, and the initial letters of eight lines in 
that direction are entirely lost.” 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who has made the reading, restoration and inter- 
pretation of the contents of this important epigraphie record his life's 
work, writing in 1917, says s “ The rock was roughly dressed on the right- 
hand side. The chisel marks of the dressing are misleading; they tend to 
produce misreadings. These long and irregular marks left by the original 
dressing, are not the only pitfalls. Rain-water which trickles down the 
roof of the cave has cut into the letters and produced a few letter-like 
marks. Natural decay produced by time has given misleading turns to 

numerous letters even hornets like to take liberty with the record of the 

Emperor Kharavela with perfect impunity and have added a few irregular 

marks on it The inscription is weather-beaten. The first four 

lines are completely readable, The fifth line has about 13 syllables obli- 
terated by natural decay. Half of the record of the 6th year (L 6) and 
the entire record of the 7th year (L 7) have disappeared. From the 8th 
up to the 15th lines, every line hasf got large gaps wrought by decay. 
The 16th and 17th lines are comparatively well-preserved except for the 
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Joss * of about 12 initial syllables. There are visible signs of a progressive 
decay.” 

The text is based upon the facsimile taken by Col. Mackenzie, and 
published by A. Stirling in 1825 without a transcript in Asiatic Researches , 
Vol. XV, in connection with his most valuable paper containing "An 
Account f, Geographical , Statistical and Historical of Orissa Proper — of 
Cuttack Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced by James 
Prinsep, in 1837, in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVIII, in his Note 
on Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Cuttack in the Lat (. Ahokan ) 
Character ; Rajendra Lila Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript published, in 
1880, with a few minor changes in his monumental work, the Antiquities 
of Orissa , Vol. II, pp. 16 foil. ; Alexander Cunningham’s hand-copy 
prepared partly from Kittoe’s facsimile and partly from a photograph of 
Locke’s plaster cast in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and reproduced, in 
1877, in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , old series, Vol. I, PI. XVIII; 
Bhagwanlal Indraji’s eye-copy and editio princeps , published, in 1885, in 
Actes du Sixieme International Congres des Orientalistes , Part III, Sec. II, 
pp, 152-177, in his highly suggestive paper The Ildthigumpha and Three 
other Inscriptions in the Udayagiri Caves near Cuttack ; certain corrections 
proposed by Biihler, in 1895, in his Indian Studies , No. Ill, pp. 13 foil, 
and, in 1 898, in his monograph — Origin of the Brdhmi Alphabet , pp. 13 
foil.; Luders* List of Brdhmi Inscriptions , published, in 1910, in El, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1345, containing a summary of the contents of the 
inscription ; certain corrections proposed by J. F. Fleet, as to the 16th 
line, in his two short notes published in JRAS, 1910, pp. 242 foil, and 
824; R. D. Banerji’s inked impression prepared in 1917, and reproduced in 
JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Part IV, Pis. I, II and IV; a small plate 
published by K. P. Jayaswal in JBORS, 1918, Vol. IV, Part IV, p. 364, 
representing the portion of L 12 and the end of L 15; R. D. BanerjPs 
Note on the Hdthi-Gumphd Inscription of Khdravela in JBORS, 1917, 
Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 486-505 ; K. P. Jayaswal’s masterly edition of the 
lldthi^Gumphd Inscription , published with a translation and critical notes 
in JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 425-485; K. P. Jayaswal’s 
revised readings in JBORS, 1918, Vol. IV, Part IV, pp. 364-403; K. P. 
JayaswaPs corrections in JBORS, 1827, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, pp. 221- 
246; certain readings offered by Ramaprasad Chanda, in 1919, in No. 1 
of Memoirs of the Archaeological Surrey of India , in his learned paper— 
Hates oj the 1 ottre Inscriptions ok the Stupas at Sdnchi ; certain readings 
suggested by R. C. Mazumdar in 1A, 1919, p. 190; certain corrections 
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proposed by Syivaiu Levi as to the reading of L II in JA, 1925! pp. 57-62 ; 
certain corrections proposed by Sten Konow as to the reading and interpret®* 
tion of the inscription in Acta Orientalia y Vol. I, 1923, in his paper — Some 
Problems raised bp the Kharavela Inscription ; Locke's cast preserved, in a 
broken condition, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta; the plaster cast 
prepared by H. Panday for the Patna Museum $ and, above all, the plate 
published by K. P. Jayaswal in JBORS, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, 
reproducing photographs of judiciously selected portions of two impressions 
prepared by Madhosarup Vats. 




INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 
TEXT 

1. Namo ar(i)hamtanam 1 [:] Namo sava-sidhanam [:] * 
Airena 2 maharajena mahSmeghavahanena 2(0 Ceta 8 -raja* 

vamsa 4 -vadhanera pasatha-subha®* lakhanena 
caturamta-(rakhana) 7 - gupa-upetena 8 Kalimga- 
dhipatina 9 siri-Kharavelena 10 [1 1J pamdarasa- 

vasani siri-kadara 11 -sarlravata kldita kuraara- 
kidika 12 [ • ] Tato lekha-rupa 13 -ganana-vavahara- 14 -vidhi- 
visaradena sava-vijavadatena 15 nava-vasani 16 
yovarajam 17 va sasitam 18 T • ] Sampuna 19 -catu> 
vlsati 20 -vaso 21 ( so ) dan (i) 22 - vadhamana 2 *. 

sesayovanslbhivijayo 21 tatiye 25 [1 2] Kalimga- 

rajavamse 28 purisa-yuge maharajabhisecanam 27 
piipunati 28 [.] t 

* Cf. the Jaina formula of rtamokkara or nolcarn, the Jaina form of 
invocation, met with on (he first page of a Jaina book and quoted by 
Rijendra Lala Mitra and Bhagawan Lai Indraji : — 

Namo anhamtanam\\Namo sidhanam\\ 

Namo aganyanam\\Nauto uvajhai/anam\\ 

Namo loe savva-sahunam\\ 

t Cf. Makhadeva-Jataka (Fausbdll, No. 9) : Allte J’ideha-ratthe 
Milhilai/am iJaihadero varna raja a host dhammiko dhammaroja. So catnrd- 
sUi-vassa-saha&xani kvwara-kUom tail a op a raj jam tat hit maharajjam 
katva. 

Cf. Vikrama-Prabandha, verses quoted’ in the Pattava/is of the 
Digambaras, edited and translated by Hoernle in IA, Vol. XXI, p. 67 : — 

Satlari cad,nsadajv.tto tina kale' Vikkamohavai jammo \ 

Atha-varasa vdla-lild sodasa-vase hi lhammie dese J| 

Rasapana-vasa rajjarn knnanli micchavddesa samjutto \ 





8 ' OLD BRA.HMI INSCRIPTIONS 

1. Prinsep and others read arahatptdnatp. En Banerji's impression there appears a 
vowel-mark, the 5-mark, which may be taken to stand for an i-sign, yielding the 
reading arihavrttdnam which, in ardha-Magadhl or Jaina Prakrit, is jnst a variant of 
araharptdnarri. 

2. Prinaep, Mitra and Indraji read Verena , Indraji wrongly suggests that Airena 
is not to be found in P&li or Prakrit. See Lfiders' List of Brdhmt Inscriptions, No. 1276 — 
Air a Utavipabhdhi : No. 1280— Gula Ayira , Ayira Bhuta-rdkhita , Ayira-Budharakhita. 
See FausbOll’s JAtaka, Vol. VI, p. 300 : Ayiro hi dasassa janinda isearo. See , also, the 
Old Oriya Text quoted by Jayaswal, where one finds such expressions as “ Ahiro n&tna 
raja” “ Airo jitavdn bhavet ,** “ Airah UtkalSivarah ” Banerji reads Kharena , which is 
out of the question. The first letter is far from being kha. Cunningham, Lfiders. 
Jayaswal and Sten Konow correctly read Airena. 

2(a) . Jayaswal finally reads mahamegha. 

3. Prinsep, Hitra, Cunningham, Liiders, Banerji and Jayaswal read Geta. Rama- 
prasad Chanda justifies this reading by the evidence of the Vessantara-J&taka (Fausbfill, 
Vol. VI, pp. 514-528), in which the kings of the Ceta royal family are said to have 
reigned in Kaliftga. Sten Konow reads Ceti, which he thinks is absolutely certain. 
He says that both Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Thomas, who have examined the stone, agree 
to accept it. He maintains that the reading Ceti ( — Gedi) is quite in keeping with the 
adjective rajisi-vanisa-kula-vinisito in L 17 whereby Kh&ravela claimed to have descended 
from an ancient family of royal sages. Locked cast shows, indeed, a deep cutting on 
the top of the letter ta, which one may take to be an i-mark. But on a closer examina- 
tion it appears that this cutting is either due to the flowing of water or may be simply 
a slit in the rock. Jayaswal finally reads Ceti . I have always been tempted to suggest 
such a reading as [ Ka^lirnga-raja-vamsa-vadhanena on these three grounds : (1) That 
there is the faintest trace of a letter after mahdmeghavdhanena , which is no other than 
ha; (2) that the letter read as ce looks also like a damaged li ; and (3) that the letter 
read as ta or ti is, strictly speaking ga, the upper vertical line standing on the left arm 
of the angle rather than on its apex, as it should be, had the letter been ta. The 
appearance of an upper vertical line with an i-mark may just be due to some mysterious 
erosion around the amtsuara-mark. See Plate in JBORS, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV. 

4. Prinsep, Mitra and Cunningham wrongly read led for rd. 

5. Prinsep and Cunningham read chadhanena . Nothing is more likely than the 
mistaking of the Brahmi letter va for ca or cha. 

6. Prinsep and Cunningham read suke , which is meaningless. 

7. Prinsep reads caturamtala-thdna ; Cunningham, caturamkala-thdna ; Jayaswal, 
caturamtala»thuna , correcting his former reading caturamtala-thuna, I maintain that 
there is no such word as caturamtala, the usual literary expression being caturanta 
or catvranto , cf. the classical Pali expression cdturanto-vijitdvi. The fifth letter is 
clearly ra or la. The supposed w-mark appearing below tha is nothing but a lower exten- 
sion of the letter kha or erosion on the inscribed surface of the rock, having no organic 
connection with the main letter. So I propose to read rakhana or luthana . Jayaswal 
finally reads caturarritalu^hita. 

8. Prinsep fancifully reads ganenakha te va. Jayaswal reads gundpnhitena , correcting 
his former reading gundpagatena , which accorded with the reading proposed by Cunning, 
ham and Indraji. I accept Chanda’s Quna^upetena t which serves as an instance, where 
the two words of a compound are juxtaposed without being combined according 
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to the rule of the Sandhi . Jayaswal finally abandons the reading - opahitena in favour pf 

.opapitena. 

9. Prinsep reads Kalamgadhapatira , and Cunningham Kalimgadhipnti cd, both of 
which are incorrect. 

10. Prinsep roads sikhiravalonam. and Cunningham, sikara-varabelena. 

11. Indraji reads kumdra t which is evidently an oversight. Jayaswal in his revised 
reading, accepts Prinsep’s kaddra , in preference to his former reading kaddrd . 

12. Indraji reads kidakd Cunningham omits da through mistake. 

13. Jayaswal’s former reading was rupa . 

14. Prinsep reads vavapara and Cunningham, vatepara. Jayaswal adopts vavahdra , 
giving up his former reading vevahdra. Locke’s cast has vc, and I see no harm in 
reading vevahdra. 

15. Cunningham roads iijdvadatcna-i, which is fantastic. 

16. Prinsep reads vasand, and Cunningham, vaaati , both of which are incorrect. 

17. Prinsep reads hovaraj a ; Cunningham, yovamja ; Indraji, hovarajam ; Jayaswal, 
correctly yovarajam. 

18. Prinsop roads pamsdsiya(*a) , separating m from Sa mpuna following ; Cunning- 
ham, pamsasiyam. Indraji and Jayaswal read pasasitam. But the first letter which is 
somewhat fissured seems to be va rather than pa. 

19. Prinsep roads puna t separating it from sam preceding. Cunningham is the 
irst to read sa mpuna. 

20. Prinsep reads cava-visaii, also visati • Cunningham, catuvimsati. Jayaswal 
reads catuvisati , correcting his for?ner reading catnbisati. 

21. Prinsep reads vase ; Cunningham, unsc(sii). Indraji correctly vaso. 

22-23. Prinsep reads ddnavadhamenu, which is accepted by Cunningham and Indraji. 
Jayaswal reads taddni-vadhamana , correcting his former reading ti aana cn dhamena. 
I am also inclined to read samdna for tadani. 

24. Indraji reads vijaya. Jayaswal in his revised reading, accepts Prinsep’s 
yoven&bhivijayo , suggesting that the c-mark in ve is the result of an abrasion. Jayaswal 
finally reads semya Vcmab hivijayo, taking Vendbhivijayo to mean “a conqueror like 
Vena, a Vcdic personality.” 

25. Indraji reads vatiye. Others read tatiye . 

26. Indraji reads vamsa ; Jayaswal, vamm, correcting vamse. 

27. Jayaswal finally reads mahd. 

28. Cnnningham reads papenati. Others read pdpundti. 
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2. Abhisitamato 1 ca 2 padhame 8 vase vata-vihata-gopura 4 -’ 
pakara-nivesanam patisamkharayati Kalimga-nagari 5 [ , ] 
gabhlra 8 -sItala 7 -tadaga 8 -pa<Jiy o 9 ca bamdhapayati 10 [ , ] 
aav&yana 11 patisamth[a]panam 12 ca [13] k-irayati 
panatisahi 18 sata-sahasehi [ , ] 14 pakatiyo 15 ca 18 
ramjayati 17 [ • ] 


I. Prinsep alone reads °mate. Others read °mato. 

2 Prinsep reads va ; Cunningham, cam ; Tndraji, correctly ca, though va is more 
idiomatic. 

3. Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji read padhama. Jayaswal correctly reads 
padhame , 

4. Prinsep and Cunningham read to pura, which is incorrect, 

6. Indraji reads nagarim j Jayaswal, nagari, 'correcting his former reading nagaram 
Both Prinsep and Cunningham road nagari. 

6. Prinsep reads Khidira ; Cunningham, khimbira ; Indraji, khibira, suggesting thal 
the reading should bo lchidhiram ; Jayaswal, * Khi-biram correcting his former reading 
khibira . Jayaswal finally reads Khibira, taking it to bo the name of a sage. Locke’!: 
cast helps us to account for the appearance of ga as khi. It shows that rain-watei 
trickling down from or along tho u-mark in pu of sampuna in L 2, has cut into the righl 
arm of ga, lengthening it and making the whole letter look like khi. The second lettci 
appears, at first sight, as bt. 

7. Prinsep and Indraji read sitala. Cunningham roads isitala ; Jayaswal, Mala 
correcting his former reading sitala . 

8. Cunningham alone reads tadiya. Others read taddga. 

9. Prinsep alone roads pariya. Others read pd^iyo. Jayaswal’s former reading wa: 
padiyo . 

10. Prinsep reads bathupayasi or bathapdyasi ; Cunningham, thdpapayati ; Indraji 
badhdpayati ; Jayaswal, correctly bamdhapayati. 

II. Prinsep roads sava ydni ; Cunningham, savo yanam ; Indraji, savuydna ; Jayaswal 
correctly, samyana . 

12. Prinsop and Cunningham read patisanthapanam ; Indraji and Jayaswal, patiiam 
thdpanam . Jayaswal finally reads patf. 

13. Prinsep fancifully reads panatuirasVii ; Cunningham pamnitasidhi. Indraji i 
the first to correctly road panatisahi. 

14. There is a large space between sahasehi and pakatiyo. 

lo. Prinsep reads pakatiyo. Cunningham and Indraji read pakatiye . Jayaswal readi 
pakatiyo correcting his former reading p akatiyo. Jayaswal finally reads Pakatiya. 

16. Both Prinsep and Cunningham omit ca. 

17. Cunningham reads ijayata ; Indraji, rajayati. Prinsep and Jayaswal correct! 
read ramjayati. 
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3. Dutiye 1 ca 2 vase 3 acitayita 4 Satakanim 5 pachima 5 - 
disara haya 7 -gaja 8 -nara-radha-bahulam 8 damdam 10 pathapayati 11 
[ , ] Ka(limga) gataya 12 ca 13 senaya 14 vitas[e]ti ls Asaka 18 -naga- 
rain”[.] 


1. Prinsep and Cunningham read dative. Indraji reads ditiye ; Jayaswal, dutiye t 
correcting his former reading ditiye. 

2. Jayaswal accepts the reading ca of Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji, in 
preference to his former reading cu. 

3. Prinsep and Cunningham read case ; others vase. 

4. Cunningham reads acitayata j Indraji, abhitayita. Prinsep is the first to correctly 
read acitayita , 

5. Prinsep reads SateJcdri or Sotekari ; Cunningham, Sotakani ; Indraji, 8&takai}i j 
Jayaswal, satakanim , correcting his former reading sdtakamnirp. 

6. Prinsep reads pa.chimd . Others read pachima. 

7. Prinsep reads liaya or haye j Cunningham, iha ; Jayaswal, haya. 

8. Cunningham alone reads yejarp ; others read gafa. 

9. Prinsep and Cunningham read babhula j Indrajj and Jayaswal, bahiilaip. 

10. Prinsep reads darirp or darpdi ; Cunningham, nan i te ; Indraji, correctly damdarp . 

11. Prinsep reads pathapayati ; Cunningham pathapanati ; Indraji, pafhdpayati ; 
Jayaswal, pathapayati , correcting his former reading pa\hdpayati. 

12. Prinsep reads Kamsaban&gataya j Cunningham, sabandgatdya ; Indraji, Kusambd. 
narp khatiyarp ; Jayaswal, Xanhabendrp gatdya , correcting his former reading Kdsapd- 
natp khatiyarp. Jayaswal finally reads Kanhabemnd. I maintain that the reading cannot 
but be Kalirpg&gatdya. There are three holes between ka and la t and one or two holes 
between la and ga , which are, after all, responsible for the appearance of a letter like Hha t 
and for the appearance of g& as be. I concede Ka va) n&gatd ya as an alternative 
reading. 

13-14. Prinsep reads dasandya j Cunningham, Qisencya ; Indraji, ca sahdya ; 
Jayaswal, ca *endya 9 correcting his former reading ca sahaye. 

15. Prinsep reads vdtdnarp ^.Cunningham, vatanarpta ; Indraji, ( sahdyav)atd patarp ; 
Jayaswal, vitdpati , correcting his earlier reading vitopati. Jayaswal finally reads 
vitasitarp. 

16. Prinsop and Cunningham read Saka, ignoring the first letter. Indraji reads 
M asika. Jayaswal finally reads M(u)sika. That the first letter is a, an not ma or mw, 
is certain. I am unable to decide whether the name of the place is Asaka or it is 
Asika. Water has trickled down in a continuous stream from or along the left arm 
of ti of batpdhdpayati in L 3 reaching as far as the top of sd of' Asaka or Asika. 

17. Prinsep and Cunningham read nagara \ Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, nagaraip. 
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4. Tatiye 1 puna vase [14] Gamdhava a -veda-budho 
dampa 3 -nata 4 -gita 5 -vadita-sarpdasanahi usava-samaja-kara- 
panahi ca kldapayati 8 nagariin 7 [ . ] 


1. Prinsep ready vdsino \ Cunninghaui, i navaye ; ludraji, tatiye ca ; Jayaswal correctly, 
tatiye . 

2. Prinsep, Cunningham and ludraji read Gattidhava. Jayaswal reads at last Gam- 
dhava , correcting his former reading Gamdhava. 

3. Prinsep and others read danipa. 

4. All read nata. 

6. Prinsep and Cunningham read gita ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, gita. 

6. Prinsep reads kidapayati ; Cunningham, kadapayamti ; Indraji is the first to correctly 
read liidapayati . 

7. Prinsep reads ndgari ; Cunningham, nagari ; Indraji nagaratri j Jayaswal correctly, 
nagarim. 
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5. Tatha 1 cavuthe 2 vase 3 Vijadbar&dhivasam 4 A(raka) ta 5 - 
puram® Kalimga 7 -puva-rajana(m) (dha)m[e]na 8 va nitina 
va pasasa(yati) 9 savata dhamakute(na) 10 [ , ]bh(i)ta-tasite 11 ca 
nikhita 12 -chata- (1 5)-bhiingare 13 hita M -ratana 15 -sapateye 10 sava 17 - 
rathika 18 -bhojake pade 19 vamdapayati 20 [ . ] 

1. Prinsep and Cunningham read tatha . Indraji roads itha ; Jayaswal, tatha , 

correcting his former reading itha. • 

2. Prinsep and Cunningham read vivuthe ; Sten Konow reads civuthe ; Indraji, cavuthe ; 
Jayaswal, too, cavuthe , correcting his former reading civuthe . The appearance of ca as ci 
may be accounted for by the fact that rain-water trickling down from the Bpaoe between 
bahulam and pachimam in L 4, has formed a canal reaching the top of ca below. 

3. All read vase. 

4. Prinsep roads %ase ; Cunningham, J vasani ; Indraji correctly, °vasam. 

5. Prinsep reads a(ra)hata. Cunningham and others read ahata. In one of 
the impressions three letters are prominently brought out, the middle one as ha. It 
seems that the two letters, ra and ha, being somehow connected at the base, appear 
together as one letter, which is ha. Immediately after Vijddhar&dhiodsam , anyhow some- 
where in the sentence, we must expect to get the name of a place. But if the word 
coming immediately after V ijadharddhivusam be read as an adjective, as ahata^puv arp, 
we get no place-name to stand as the object of the verb pasdsayati following. 

G. Prinsep reads puce or puba ; Cunningham, puva . Indraji and Jayaswal read 
puvain. I think the supposed va is nothing but a fissured ra. 

7. Prinsep reads Kalimga or Kaluga . Cunningham and others read Kalimga. Jayaswal 
finally reads Kalimga. 

b. Prinsep reads rdjana e satu ; Cunningham, rajdn... j Indraji, ruja-namanisituiti ; 
Jayaswal, rdja-nivesitani, correcting his former reading raja-mamamsitam. 

9. The readiug from dhamena to nitina is tentative. 

10 L’riuscp reads °oata dhamatitu ; Cunningham, vaia dhamatisapd j ludraji, dhaina • 
ku[asa ; Jayaswal, vitadha-makii\e. The letter na looks, indeed, like sa. Jayaswal finally 
reads makuta. 

11. Prinsep reads {sa)ru...rite j Cunningham, doubtfully taij utile ; Indraji, pujita ; 
Jayaswal, ( sa)bilai(i(lhite , correcting his former reading sabichidate . 

12. Prinsep reads nikhite. Cunningham and Indraji read nikhita. Jayaswal, too, reads 
nikhita , correcting his former reading nikhite. 

13. Prinsep reads (a)bhigure(hi) j Cunningham, higdre(hi) j Indraji, bhiitigdrehi ; 
Jayaswal, correctly bluing are. 

14-15. Prinsep reads taratana ; Cunningham, taratanam ; Indraji, tiratana(sa ) ; 
Jayaswal, hila-ratana, correcting his former reading hita-ratuna^sd). 

16. Prinsep reads sapatena; Cunningham, sdpataye ; Indraji, 'patayo ; Jayaswal. 
sdpateye , correcting his former reading (ratana)sd pateye. 

17. Prinsep and others read sava. Jayaswal, too, reads sava, correcting his former 
reading sdv a. 

18. Prinsep reads rathika or ra(hike. Curftiingham and others read ra[hika t 

19-20. Prinsep reads ( bhojake ) yd devam dupayaati : Cunningham, bhojakepd devaip 
dasayati ; Indraji, too, devarvi dasaya^t ; Jayaswal correctly reads vamdapayati, 
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6 Pamcame 1 cedani 3 vase Naindaraja-tivasasata 8 -oghati- 
tam 4 Tanasuliya 5 -vata 6 panadim 7 nagaram 8 pavesayati* [’] sata- 
(saha)sehi ca (khana)pa(yati) 10 [.] 


b Prinsep reads paca or pacala ; Cunningham, panicaparn. Indraji and Jayaswal 
correctly read pamcame. 

2. Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji read dani. Jayaswal reads dant. One cannot 
be sure about the second vertical stroke in front of t-rnark of ni. It appears that rain- 
water trickling down from the letter ca of dutiye ca in L 4, has formed a canal, which 
has cut through the letter ki of kidapuyati in L 5, and (lowed down as far as and 
parallel to the i-mark of ni. Ddn% may be accepted as an alternative reading. 

3. Prinsep and Cunningham read tivasasata ; Indraji and Jayaswal, tivasasatain. 
I find no dot-stroke denoting m in front of ta. 

4. Prinsep and Cunningham read ughdtitam j Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, 
oglidtitam. Ramaprasad Chanda rightly argues in favour of the reading tivasasata-oghati- 
tam % instead of tivasasatarp oghd[itam, when he points out (1) that there is no anmvara • 
sign (wi) either above or beside the final ta of tivasasata , and (2) that the absence of a 
suffix after tivasasata is due to the fact that it forms part of a compound word 
Namdaraja-tivasasata-oghdtitani , an instance like guna-upetena , where the two words, 
sata and ogha are not combined according to the rule of the Sandhi. To these 
arguments of Chanda, I may add (1) that unless Namdardja-tivasasata be treated as 
part of a compound word, it becomes unmeaning, and (2) that Narridaraja-tivasasatam 
has no meaning at all as a separate word in the present context. Sten Konow, too, reads 
Narridaraja-tivasasata-oghdtitam. 

6. Prinsep reads tamnisaraliya or tanasaraliy a ; Cunningham, ta narrisuliyam ; Indraji 
Tanasuliya j Jayaswal correctly, Tanasuliya. 

6. Prinsep reads vaja ; Cunningham, vuta. Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read vfyu, 

7. Prinsep and Cunningham omit ni. 

8. Prinsep and Cunningham omit rri. 

9. Prinsep roads pavesa rise ; Cunningham, pavesa visa. Jayaswal reads the last letter 
as U. 

10. Jayaswal reads the concludiug words as so pi vase chadani , completing his former 
reading so ? ... vi., and treats them as tho opening words of the record of KhSravela’s 
6th regnal year. I think there can be little doubt about the correctness of the reading 
proposed above to complete the statement regarding the 6th year. 
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7. Abhisito 1 ca [chadhe] 2 vas[e] 8 (raja-sirim) * samdam- 
sayamto 5 sava-kara-vaija 6 -L16]-anugaha-anekani 7 sata-saha- 
sani 8 visajati pora ®-janapadam [ . ] 


1. Frinsep reads sabhasari ; Cunningham sabhisori ; Jayaswal correctly, abhisito. 

2. The gap containing space at least for three letters has altogether been lost sight of 
by Jayaswal. 

3. The letter just beyond the gap appears to be sa. 

4. Prinsep reads pdsaca ; Cunningham, hdsa ca ; Indraji, rajaseyarri ; Jayaswal, 
rajasuyam , correcting his former reading rdjascya. I maintain that the word is neither 
rajaseyam nor rajasuyam ; it is rdjasirim. 

5. Prinsep reads sadasa te ; Cunningham, samdasamto ; Indraji, sanidairisanato ; 
Jayaswal, samdamsayamto, correcting his former reading samdemsanato. 

0. Prinsep reads pa va karavana ; Cunningham, sa valcara vana ; Indraji, savc-kardvanam, 
which is accepted by R. D, Banerji ; Jayaswal, sava-kara-variam, correcting his former 
reading sava-bhardvana[rn ]. I was inclined at first to read sav&bharandni . But it is 
certain that the letter after ra is va. 

7. Prinsep alone reads anekani. Others read anekani. 

8. Prinsep alone reads sahasani. Othors read sahasani. 

9. Jayaswal alone reads poram. Others read pora . I do not find any anusvarasign. 
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8. Satame 1 ca vas(e) 2 (a)si-chata 3 -dhaja-ra(dha)-rakhf- 
tu(ramga) 4 -sata 5 -ghatani 6 savata 7 sarndasanam 8 sava '-(mam- 
galani) 10 karapayati 11 [ — ] 12 sata-sahasehi [ . ] 


1. Prinsep and others road satamam. Bnt the e-mark attached to the final letter of 
satav^e is distinct. 

2. Prinsep rends timm ; Cunningham, ves.t m. I do not find tho unMsrara-sign along 
with tho second letter. 

3. Prinsep and others read Parana to. It is certain that tho first letter which is 
somewhat obscured by fissure is not pa : it is either mn or a, moro likely the latter. The 
third letter is prominently cha. 

4. Prinsep reads vajaragharavedham ; Cunningham, vaj a righavadhnsa limn ; Jayaswal, 
vnj ira-gharavi-Dhi^si ) , correcting his former reading jara-ghnra khala. Jayaswal finally 
reads V aj i ra -g har a - vn [ m ] t igh [ u] s i td. 

5. Prinsep rends sat am ; Jayaswal, (Dhi)si ti. Tho appearance of mas st may bo 
due to fissure. To me, the reading (Dhi)si is meaningless. 

0. Prinsep and Cunningham read ghnrini. Jayaswal reads gharini , correcting his 
former reading gharini. None may doubt that tho second letter is to, and not ri. 

7. In drnji reads savotn ; Jayaswal, samatu(ka), correcting his former reading savitn. 
Prinsep and Cunningham correctly read savata. 

8. Prinsep reads kahadapana or kahadapamna ; Cunningham, kahadapana ; Indraji, 

hila ; Jayaswal, (mi\tn)kfi-padapuiia, correcting his former reading vpadapumnn. 

9. Prinsep and Cunningham read nara(pa). Jayaswal reads saku(mara). Jayaswal 
finally reads [ ti ?~\ [ kumara]. 

10. Cunningham reads pa ketana. Jayaswal reads the first letter as via. 

11. T have little doubt about the correctness of this rending. 

12. The gap must have contained a word denoting a number. 
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9. Athame 1 ca 2 vase ma(ha)ti-(se)na(ya) 3 A! a(dhu)ra[ip] 4 
a(nupa)to 8 Goradhagirim 8 [1 7J ghatapayita Rajagahanam 
papfd[a]payati 7 f, | (e)tinam 8 ca kamma-padana °-pana- 
dena- 10 satnbhlta u -senavahane 13 vipamumcitum 13 Madhuram 11 
apayato 15 yeva narido 10 sa(va) 17 -[gha]ravas[i]nam ca [ — ] 18 
sava-gahapatikanarn ca [ — ] 19 sa [ — ‘] 20 pana-bhojanam dadati 21 
[,] [Kalimjgam (ya)ti 22 palavabhara 28 -[l 8]-Kapamkha 2 ‘-haya- 
gaja-(nara) 26 -radha 28 -saha yati 27 [,] sava 28 -gharavasinara 29 ca 
sava-raja-bhatakanam 30 ca sava-gahapatikanam 31 ca (sava)- 
Bamhananam 32 ca pana-bhojanam 33 dadati [,J Arahatanam 
(samananam ca) [ — ] 3 ‘ dadati [ — ] (sata-sahasehi) 33 [.] 


1. prinsep reads thame , omitting the first letter : Cunningham, ye thame . Indraji 
and Jayaswal correctly read athame. 

2. Prinsep omits ca. 

3. Prinsep reads manayina-n; Cunningham, manamti mena-va ; Jayaswal, mahati- 
sendya , correcting his former reading manatino dhamani . Jayaswal finally reads mahata. 

4,5. Cunningham roads... tapabhat e ; Jayaswal, mahata-bhitti , which is nowhere. 
The occurrence of such a conjoint consonant as tti in the orthography of Kharavela’s 
inscription is yet a discovery to be niado. Mr. Jayaswal seems to have thought of such a 
reading under the influence of a latent bias that Goradhagiri was an impregnable hill- 
fortress guarding an entrance to Rdjagaha. 

6. Prinsop reads ge vegiri. Kittoe’s facsimile has gedaragiri. Cunningham reads 
dare sari idha ; Jayaswal, Goradhagirim, correcting his former reading Goradhagiri . 

7. Prinsep roads rdjagabham (or, rajagambha) upapidapayati ; Cunningham, raja - 
gambhu upapidapayati ; Indraji, Rdjagaha-nupam piddpayati; Jayaswal, Rajagaham upapu 
ddpayati , correcting his former reading Rdjagaha napam piddpayati, Ston Konow finds 
no objection to reading m pa instead of apa. I find that the horizontal base stroke of na 
is really in line with that of pa of piddpayati , and that it stand-) out, at least in 
Bauer ji *8 impression, as the horizontal base lino of na. Rajagahanam in the sense of the 
people of Rajagaha is an expression of the same kind as Mdgadhdnarp signifying the people 
of Magadha. This reading can woll account for the use of (e)tinam following. 

8. Prinsep and Cunningham read dhatinam ; Indraji reads etinam ; Jayaswal, etind , 
correcting his former reading etinam. One may read etind , but etinani gives a better 
grammatical construction of the sentence. Sten Konow, too, reads etind. Jayaswal filially 
reads etinain or etind. 

9. Prinsop reads karrtmupaddna ; Indraji, kamapadana : Jayaswal, kanima' paddna 
= {kamma + apadana), correcting his former reading kamnpaddna. Cunningham correctly 
reads karrima-padana. Jayaswal finally reads kammdpadana. 

10. Prinsep reads panddena or panddend. Others read panddena. Jayaswal finally 
reads sarrinadena. 

11. Prinsep reads parribata ; Indraji, savata ; Jayaswal, sambita , correcting his 
former reading sabata . The second lottor is undoubtedly bhi. 

12. Prinsep reads sena-vahaya{ti) or sena-vahana(ti) ; Indraji and Jayaswal corrcetly 
read sena-vdhane; Jayaswal finally reads °vah%no. 

13. Prinsep reads °ti pamucitu or °ti pammucita ; Cunningham, pamacitu; Indraji, 
vipamucitu ; Jayaswal, vipamurpeiturp, correcting his former reading vipamuyteitarp. 
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14. Prir.sep, Cunningham find Indraji read Madhuraip . Jayaswal roads Madhur dm, 
correcting his former rending Madhuram. Ston Konow, too, reads Madhnrarp. It is cer- 
tain that the reading is Madhunup, and not Madhurd. 

15. Prinscp reads uparato or apanato; Cunningham, apayato ; Indraji and Jayaswal 
correctly read apayiilo. 8 ton Konow reads upayati , which is doubtful. The o-mark attached 
to the final led or is very distinct. 

1(3. Cunningham reads nacayi rand bn; Indraji, nnoame cn vase ; Jayaswal, yev a 
tiarido, connoting his former reading uaonme ca vase . Here Stcn Konow would read 
Yacnnn-rdjd which is ingenious but uncertain. The fifth letter is distinctly da and not ja. 
Jayaswul dually reads Yarnna-rajn. 

17. Jayaswal roads ndma ; Stcn Konow, fancifully Dima(tn). Jayaswal finally reads 
Dimita or T)imi[i. T cannot offer a better reading than savit-yha v . 

18. The gap may perhaps be filled in by riija-bhatakdnam ca. 

19. The gap may be filled in by Bamhananani ca Arahaldnam. 

20. The gap may be filled in by samandnani ca. 

21. Prinscp and Cunningham read morn dadati ; Jayaswal reads mo yacati , correct- 
ing his former reading mo. ya chati. 

22. These five letters appear to be above palavabhara, with which the line closes. 
Jayaswal finally reads ( yachali-vi ) palaca... 

23. Cunningham reads palavamake; Indraji, pavarako ; Jayaswal, palavabhdre, cor- 
recting his former reading palavariko. 

24. Prinscp and Cunningham read kapamukha; Indraji reads Kaparukho ; Jayaswal, 
Kalpamkhe, correcting his former reading Kaparukho . Jayaswal finally reads Kaparuklie. 

25. Prinscp traces three letters after (jaja, which he doubtfully reads raluve. 
Cunningham suggests fcWfo letters. Indraji and Jayaswal read radlm immediately after 
gaja, which seems to be skipping over a fissured short space containing room for two 
letters, which I propose to read tiara. 

20. Prinscp reads raluve ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read radha. 

27. Prinscp and Cunningham read sahdya se ; Indraji reads suha-yata ; Jayaswal, 
saha-yamte , correcting his former reading salia-yate. 

28. Prinscp and Cunningham road saca ; Indraji reads savant; Jayaswal, correctly 
suva. 

29. Prinscp reads ghard-vasapa ; Cunningham, gharavasaya; Indraji, ghar&vasadham ; 
Jayaswal, ghardvdsa-pa, correcting his former reading ghardvasadham. 

30. Cunningham reads analika-gaoa yasu(va); Jayaswal, sa-aginathiyd, correcting 
his former reading aginafhiye. 

31. PrinM'p reads sahanaip, ca kd{ra) ; Cunningham, gahanaq » ca ka(ra) ; Indraji, 
(yasavd) gahanam ca kd(ra) ; Jayaswal, yah an am ca kd[ra). 

32 Prinscp reads ( hara)yiturp ba imandnam ; Cunningham (kdra) yitum ba imand- 
nam; Tndraji, (kdra)yiLum Bdmanani; Jayaswal, (kdra) yitum Bamhaudnam. 

Prinscp reads (ja)lapa pa ra ; Cunningham, (ja) puha sdra ; Indraji ( fa)mhi 
radhi-sdram ; Jayaswal {jd)li-pamlim parihdraiii, correcting his former reading jatharam 
bin parant. Jayaswal finally reads jiitim purihdram. 

31. The gap may he filled in by pana-bhojanam. 

35. The record of the 8Mi yen* may he taken to close with an expression, which wan 

preceded by another denoting a numerical adjective. 
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iO. Na(vame) 1 ca vase® [1 9] veijurlya 8 -Kali[m]ga- 4 
rSja^nivasam® Mah&vijaya-p&sSdam kftrayati® atha-tisftya 7 sata- 
sahasehi 8 [.] 


1. Jayaswal reads only the first letter as na. 

2. Jayaswal reads giya. 

3. Prinsep reads ra-i ; Cunningham, venati ; Jayaswal, °koi t correcting his former read- 
ing dbhaya . 

4. Prinsep reads rn&nati or manati ; Cunningham, manati • Jayaswal, manehi , correcting 

his former reading pr&cutate. Jayaswal finally reads The third letter, as it 

appears in Banerji’s estampago, must be read as go, 

5. Prinsep reads pamdarasa or raini rasa ; Cunningham, parpdarasa ; Indraji, nivdsam ; 
Jayaswal, xayinivdsani, correcting his former reading nivasarfi, which was really correct. 

6 . Prinsep reads k&rayati or derayati . Others read kdrayati . 

7. Prinsep reads { hatasaya, omitting the initial letter j Cunningham, a^ha hita du \ 
Indraji, a^ha-twa ; Jayaswal correctly, a^ha-tisdya, 

8 . Prinsep reads sata sarelahi 5 Cunningham, (du)sava8ahasehi m Indraji is the first to 
correctly read stita-sahasehi. 


20 OLD bbasmS inscbiptions 

11 . Dasame 1 ca 2 vase 3 (Kalirnga-raja-vamsanam tati(ya)- 
y[u]ga-sag&vasaue (Ka)limga 4 5 -pu(var5janain 6 ya)sa*sakaram 3 
karapayati 7 sata-(sahasehi) 8 [.] 


1. Prin 80 |) and Cunningham read dasame ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly dasame . 

2. Prinsep omits it. 

3. Prinsep reads case ; Cunningham, tuse ; Indraji and Jayaswal correotly read vase. 

4. From Kaliyiga to Kaliijiga Prinsep reads dava..,rara g avasapci * Cunningham, 
datibhisara... karathavasa p-na j Indraji.... Bharadhavasa-pa\hana j Jayaswal, mahadhi. 

ta'bhisamnyo Bharadhavasa-papidnant, correcting his former reading danidasa nadasa 

Bharadhavasa - pathana . Jayaswal finally reads datridasaifidhi-sama-mayo 0 . 

5. Prinsep reads pabayava j Cunningham, mahajava ; Jayaswal, mahujayanavp,. 

6. The reading suggested is tentative. 

7. Cunningham reads rdcdblyati j Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read karapayati. 

8. both Indraji and Jayaswal take the sentence to close with karapayati , which seems 
incorrect. 
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12. (Bk5)dasame ca vase 1 [ — ] 2 -mani-ratanani 8 -saha 

ySti 4 [,] [1 10] [— ] 5 (Kalim)ga 6 -puvaraja 7 -nivesita 8 - 

Pithu<Jaga-dabha m Nagale nekasayati 0 [,] * ( a) nupa-dabha- , 
vanam 10 ca terasa-vasa-sata-katam bhidati 11 Timira-daha- 
samgEatam 12 [.] 


1. The opening words of the record of tho 11th regnal year are not effaced. Even 
;he first three letters, e, ka and da, can bo read, though, to some extent, obscured by 
fissure. 

2. Prinsep reads the letters to be made out in the gap as raharunatanara ; Indraji, 
uyatanaip ca ; Jayaswal, niritaya uyatanayi , correcting his former reading ...puna ca. 

[ shall not be astonished if tho letters were meant to inscribe Kaparukha-haya-gaja-nara- 
radha . 

3. Prinsep reads manetdndnd ; Cnnninghani, soti yo ru-ni ; Indraji, manoradh&ni ; 
Jayaswal, mani-ratandni , correcting his former reading manoradhani. Here I have 
ontatively accepted Jayaswal’s reading. Jayaswal finally reads mani°. 

4. For saha ydti Prinsep roads upahi ; Cunningham, upalebhata ; Indraji, 
upalabhata ; Jayaswal, upalabhata, correcting his former reading upnlabhata. 

5. Indraji points out that “ tho beginning piece of lines 11-17 is lost, and about ten 
letters are lost in each. 11 

6. Jayaswal roads mamde ca. Ho finally reads mamdani. 1 maintain that the 
reading is no other than Kalimga. 

7. Cunningham reads puve rdja ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read puvaraja. 

8. Cunningham reads nivesdtam ; Indraji and Jayaswal read nivesitani. 

9. Prinsep roads pithu ddga dambhn nagare nakdsayatta ; Cunningham, pithudaga 
iambha nagalo nakdsamyata j Indraji, pathudam Gadambha nagale nakasayati ; Jayaswal, 
Pithudaga-dalbha-nagale nekasayati, correcting his former reading Pithudaga-dabha-nagale 
yiekasayati. Sylvain L6vi and Sten Konow road pithnda[m'] gadabha-na[ m ]galena 
t asayati. The reading kept in view by Liiders is pithudam gadabha-namgalena kasayati 
(“ Pithuija, ploughed with an ass plough). Fleet takes pathudaga to he = pdmthuddamga, 
“ a market-town for tho convenience of travellers. 1 ' It is certain that there is no 
musvava along with da. Jayaswal finally reads pithuda-gadabha nanigulena kasayati. 

10. Prinsep roads janapadc bhdvana ; Cunningham, janapuda b Havana ; Indraji, 
Jayaswal, R. C. Mazumdar and Sten Konow read janapada-bhd vanam. The reading kept 
in view by Lfiders is Jinapdda-bhdvanani (“tho meditation on tho feet of Jina"). 
Jayaswal finally reads j(i)nasa dambhdivanam. Read janasa 0 as a variant. 

11. Prinsep reads ferasa vase satake... ; Canningham, terasa vase satake bhidasi; 
Indraji, terasa vasa sata ka...da ; Jayaswal, terasa -vasa-sata-Ketubhada(ti) ; R. C. 
Mazumdar, terasa- Khasa-satam katabhadata ; Sten Konow, terasa-vasasata-kata bh [i]da£t. 
Jayaswal finally reads satikairi tu bhidati. 

12. Prinsep reads tatemara-dehasapata ; Cunningham, tamamdehasapata ; Indraji, 

tamara-dehasaipghdtarri ; Jayaswal, titamara-dehasamghdtairi , correcting his former read- 
ing tit&mara , etc. ; Sten Konow, t^d^maradeh^ijsalrpjghdtaiii. Mazumdar reads deha - 
satpghataip. ^ 
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13. Barasame 1 ca 2 3 vase * [ — ] 4 * sata-sahasehi 6 vita- 
sayati * Utarapa(dha) 7 -rai5no 8 [ , ] [111] [——■]• 

Magadhanam 10 ca vipulam 11 bhayam 12 janeto 18 hathi- 
sam Gatngaya 14 payayati 15 [ , J Mftgadham 16 ca raja* 
nam' 7 Bahasatimitam 18 p8de vamdapayati 18 [ , ] NamdarSja- 
D(l)tam 80 Kalimga 21 -jinasanara 22 (Amga-Magadhato Kaliip- 
gain aneti haya-gaja) 88 -senavahaua-sahasehi 24 [ , ] Amga- 
Magadha 25 *vasiaana 26 ca 27 pade 28 (vamdapayati) 29 [ , ] [1 12] 

[ ■— Y° vithi-catara-(pa)likhani gopurani 81 siharani 82 nivesaya- 
ti 83 [ , ] sata-Vasukl (rata)nain p(e)sayam[ti] 31 [ , ] abhu- 
tamachariyam 35 ca hathi(sa)-pasavam 38 pariharainti 87 [ , ] 
(miga)-haya-hathi 38 u(p)anamayamti 39 [ , ] Pamda-r5ja 40 

vi(vidh)&bhara]jani 41 muta-mani-ratanani 49 aharSpavati 48 idha 
sata-sahasalni] 44 [,] [1 13] [ ] 45 — sino vasi k(a)reti 46 [ . ] 


Cf. Mahabharata, II. 30. 27-29 

Sa ear van mleccha-nrpatin sagardnupavasinah | 

Karamdharaydmdsa ratndni vividhdni ca II 
Gandandgvrn-vasbrdni mani-manktika-kambalam | 

Kancanatp rajataUcaiva vidrumafica mahddhanam II 
Te kotisatasamkhyena Kaunteyam mahatd tadd ( 

Ahhyamrmn mahdtmdnam dhanavarsena Pdndavam || 

Cf. Mahabharata, II. 31. 71-72, 75-76 

Pandyamsca Draviddm-scaiva Sahitaip&ondra-Keralaih \ 
Andhdmstdlavandmbcaiva KalHiganufttrakarnikan tt 
Atavtflca purim ramydip Yavandnam puram taihd \ 

Dutair eta vahe cakre karancindnaddpayat || 

Tatah sampresayamdsa raindtii vividhdni ca | 

Candanaguru-kdsthdni divydnydbharandni ca (| 

Vdsdmsi ca mahdrhdni manlmhcaiva mahddhandn | 

Nyavarttata tato dhlmdn Sahadevah pratdpavdn || 

1. Prinsep roads Barasama , Canningham, Barasama ; Indraji, Barasamavp, j Jayaswal 
correctly Barasame . 

2. Prinsep roads va ; Cunningham, da j Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read ca. 

3. Indraji reads vasam j Jayaswal correctly vase. 

4. The letters are so much effaced that it is impossible to attempt to make out what 

they are. 
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[ 5. Here I have relied npon Banerji’s impression reproduced in JBORS, 1917. For 

8$hi of 8ahatehi Cunningham reads phahi. Jayaswal finally reads hasa.-keja savasehi. 

0. Prinsep reads vitisayato ; Cunningham, vitmyita ; Indraji, vitiedyaipto \ Jayaswal, 
[vitaeayati, correcting his former reading vitasayamto. Jayaswal finally reads vitdsayato. 

I 7, Prinsep reads Utiripithi \ Cunningham, Utarapatha. Indraji and Jayaswal read 
! Utarapatha t which I accept as an alternative reading. 

8. Prinsep and others read rajano . But there oannot be any serious objection to 
reading it as rajdnaiti , the singular Accusative form. 

9. The beginning piece of L 12 is lost for over. It is likely that such an expression 
as Atyganaip ca or simply Atpga— preceded Magadhdnani . 

10. Prinsep reads macalava ; Cunningham, madhdnani ; Indraji and Jayaswal read, 
perhaps correctly, Magadhanarp. 

11. Prinsep reads vipula ; Cunningham, vipula(ya) ; Indraji and Jayaswal read vipularp.. 

\ 12. Prinsep reads leyatp. Cunningham is the first to correctly road bhayam. 

{ 13. Prinsep and others read janeto. The o-mark seems to be quite clear. 

( 14. Prinsep reads hithasarp gamgasa ; Cunningham, hathasam Qamgdya j Indraji, 

i. hath is a Gamgayam ; Jayaswal, hathisu Qamgdya , correcting his former reading hathieu 
f Qatpgiya \ Steu Konow, Sugatpgaya, suggesting that Suqamgd or Sugaipgi is certainly the 
; ancient Maurya palace in Pa^aliputra which is called Sugamgd in the Mudrarakgasa. 
Jayaswal finally reads hathi 8ugamgiya(m). Sugaipgaya does not suit the context of 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Khffravela. 

15. Prinsep reads pdnayati. Cunningham and Indraji read pdyayatu Jayaswal, too, 
reads pdyayati % correcting his former reading prayayati. 

16. Prinsep reads ..dha ; Cunningham,... ma ; Indraji, Magadham ; Jayaswal, Magadham , 
correcting his former reading Magadha. 

17. Prinsep reads rajana. Cunningham is the first to correctly read rdjdna)\i. 

18. Prinsep reads ibahaga sasita ; Cunningham, bahasati sita ; Indraji, bahu patisasita ; 
rayaswal, Bahasatimitam, correcting his former reading Bahapaiimitratp . 

19. Prinsop reads va dapayata ; Cunningham, pd deva ddpam yati ; Indraji pdde 
vadapayati ; Jayaswal pdde varpddpayati . 

I 20. Prinsep reads raja nita ; Cunningham, Natpdardjdnita ; Indraji, Narpdaraja-nita ; 
payaswal, N atpdardja-nitani, correcting his former reading N amdardja-nitdni. 

21. Prinsep reads va a ga } Cunningham, vamaga j Indraji, sa aga ; Jayaswal, Kdliipga, 
Correcting his former reading ni Aga . 

22. Prinsep reads jinasana ; Cnnningham, jinasa ; Indraji, Jinasa ; Jayaswal, Jma- 
Mmnivdsam, which has no meaning. Jayaswal finally reads Jinarn. 

23. The bracketted reading is tentative. For dneti Cunningham seems to road ma ata . 

24. For senavdhana-sahasehi Prinsep reads makhana pamda pakhasi ; Cunningham, 
jpta m sudihai Indraji, gaha rata na. parihd rehi j Jayaswal, gaha-ratandna-parihurehi , 
which is an unintelligible jargon. 

25. Prinsep reads de mugadha ; Cunningham, mariga Magadha ; Indraji, a Magadha ; 
Jayaswal, Amga-Magadha , correcting his former reading Amga-Magadha . 

28. Prinsep reads cajava ; Cunningham, vanasa ; Indraji, vasivu ; Jayaswal, vasum ca, 
27-29. For ca pdde varpddpayati Prinsep reads naghari j Indraji, nayari ; Jayaswal, neyati. 
30. The beginning piece of L 13 is lost. 
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31. Prinsep reads tajalara la khila bardni ; Cunningham, tu jiva ralakhtiaye Bar ana - 
(si) ; Indraji, vijadharu lekhtiani bardni ; Jayaswal, ta jathara-likhila-bardni , correcting his 
former reading ta jdthara-lckhUani bardni. Jayaswal finally reads turn for ta. 

32. Prinsep reads sihirani ; Cunningham, hirand(ni) ; Indraji, sihardni j Jayaswal, 
sihirdni , correcting his former reading sihardni. I accept Indraji's reading. 

33. Prinsep roads nivaneyati ; Cunningham, m ca ii/ati j Indraji, nivesayati ; Jayaswal, 
nivesayati, correcting his former reading nivesayati, which was really correct. 

34. Prinsop roads snta vasa sana parihdrenam asmn ; Cunningham, sata vasadana thari 
hdrenam asitam ; Indraji, sata-vasu-dana.parihdrena abhutam ; Jayaswal, sata-visikanam 
parihdrena abhutam , correcting his former reading sata-vasu-ddna , etc. Jayaswal finally 
reads vesihanam. 

35. Prinsep reads (m)asariya ; Cunningham, ( m)asdriya ; Indraji, ( m)akanyam 
Jayaswal, ( m)aehariyam . 

36. Prinsep reads hathi-navuna ; Cunningham, hathi-nauena ; Indraji, hathl naddna ; 
Jayaswal, hathi-ndvana. 

37. Prinsep reads paripara ara ; Cunningham, partita; Jayaswal, paripuram upa . 
Cunningham’s reading is nearer the marie. 

38. Prinsep reads ranasa yahava; Jayaswal, denlia haya-hathl. Jayaswal finally reads 
savadena for u padenha. 

39. Cunningham reads ...na-piva ; Jayaswal, r aland -mdnikam, correcting his former 
reading ratana-jandna. Ratana-mdnikam as an adjective of Pamdardjd may be Indian 
epigraphy but no Indian language. 

40. Prinsep reads Padaraja(no) ; Cunningham, maha ri raji ( ne ) ; Jayaswal Pamdaraja . 

41. Prinsep roads ddvi aneka na ; Cunningham, anekdni ; Jayaswal, eddni anekdni . 
Jayaswal finally reads ceddni for eddni. 

42. Prinsep reads dato manor ata r ana ; Cunningham, dato mani ratandni, adding muta 
to his former reading. 

43. PriiiBep, Cunningham and Jayaswal road ahardpayati ; Indraji reads dharapayati. 

44. Prinsep roads idha satasa ; Cunningham, idha samte ribha ; Indraji, idham satasa ; 
Jayaswal, idha satasa. Jayaswal finally roads sato for satasa. 

45. The beginning piece of L 13 is missing. 

46. Prinsep roads sinevasi kadati ; Cunningham, si novasikariti ; Indraji, sino vast • 
karoti ; Jayaswal, sino vos't karoti , correcting his former reading [»a] sino vast kareti. 
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14. Terasame ca 1 vase supavatavijaya*-cake s Kumari- 
pavate* Arahato 4 parinivasato hi 3 kaya 8 -nisldlyaya 7 (r&ja)- 
bhatakehi 8 rajabhatihi® raja-natihi 10 raja-p(u)tehi 11 r5ja- 
raahisibi 12 Kharavela-sirina satad asa- lena-satam 14 kara- 
pitam 13 [.] [1 14] 


*Cf. Inscription of Udyotakesarl in Lalatendu-Kesari’s cave in 
Khanrlagiri edited by R. D. Hanerji in El, Vol. XIII, p. I6G: — Sn- 
U (]i/olakesari-vijaya-raji/a-samvol 5 sri-Kumaraparvrata-slhane jirnna vapi 
jimna isana Udyotita [.] Tamina thane catnr-vimati Tlrthamkara st/iapila. 


1. Prinsep and Cunningham read Terasama va. Iudraji omits <;*/. Jayaswal correctly 
reads Terasame ca. 

2. Prinsep and Cunningham lead vijaya ; Indraji and Jayaswal, vijayi. Jayaswal finally 
reads vijayo . 

3. Prinsnp and Indraji read cako. Jayaswal correctly reads cake , Jayaswal finally 
reads caka. 

4. Prinsep reads arahite ; Jayaswal, too, arahite, correcting his former reading arahato. 
Cunningham and Indraji correctly read arahato . 

5. Prinsep reads parpnavisata pi ; Cunningham, yunavasata hi, also, yarinavasamta. 
Indraji, upanivdse va, j Jayaswal, {yd)ya hh[i]ma-vyasamtdhi correcting his former roading 
yarin[i]vdse tdhi . Jayaswal finally reads yaya-khinu-saipsitehi. 

6. Prinsep reads kamra ; Cunningham, kaya ; Indraji, kdyam , Jayaswal, ledyya , correct- 
ing his former reading kdya , which was really correct. Jayaswal finally reads kdya. 

7. Prinsep reads nisidindya ; Cunningham, nisidinayn j Indraji, nisidiyuya j Jayaswal, 
nisidlydya, correcting his former reading nis~idiydya . 

8. Prinsep reads ydpuhavakehi j Cunningham, ydpujakehi ; Indraji, yapajakei Jayaswal, 
ydpandvakehi , correcting his former reading ydpujavahehi. 

9. Prinsep reads ra. atam ; Cunningham, ra ladatini ; Jayaswal, rdja-bhitini, correcting 
his former reading raja-bhitani , 

10. Prinsep reads cenarp devani ; Cunningham, cenam daveni j Jayaswal, cinavatani. 

11. Prinsep reads sasasutani ; Cunningham nase sitdni , Jayaswal, vosdsitdni , correcting 
his former reading vusa-satani. Jayaswal finally roads vasdsitdni. 

12. Prinsep reads ujana utasd ; Cunningham, ujani kata uvdsd ; Jayaswal, yujdni kata - 
uvasa, correcting his former reading pujani sa ba ta . Jayaswal finally reads yu jay a. 
rata-uvasu. 

13. Prinsep roads yarava ladirana j Cunningham, yeravaladirana j Jayaswal correctly, 
Khdravelu-sirina , 

14. Prinsep reads ji deta dakararikhiti ; Cunningham jivima-kapuri khita j Indraji, 
... kale ; Jayaswal, Jivadeva-siri-kalpam. Jayaswal finally reads jlva-deha-sirika. 

15. Jayaswal takes the line to close with rakhita. Ue finally roads parirakhitd. 

4 
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15 , (■ ]?! sakata 2 -samaiia-suvihitanain 8 ca sata- 

disanam 4 (ya)tinain li tapasa- (i)sinam" lenaip 7 karayati 8 [,] 
Arahata 9 -nisldiya'°-samlpe pabhare 11 varakara 12 -samuthapitahi 18 
aneka-yojan&bitahi 14 ; panatisahi 15 -sata 10 -saha8abi 17 silahi 18 sila- 
thambhani 19 ca cetiyani 20 ca karapa(yati) 21 [,] [1 15] [ — 
patalika^-catare 24 ca 25 veduriya 26 -gabhe 27 thambhe 88 patitha- 
payati 29 panatariya 80 -sata-sahase(hi) 81 [,] (vedu)riya 82 -nila 88 - 
vochimnam 84 ceca-vathp-adhasatikam 36 t(i)riyam 87 upa- 
dayati 88 ^] 


1. The boginning piece of L 15 is missing. Jayaswal traces the remnant of a letter 
before salcata which he reads as td. There is, indeed, such a remnant, but precisely of 
what letter I cannot say. One thing is certain that the sentence embodying the record 
of the 13th regnal year and running up to the end of L 14 is in Passive Voice, while the 
statement filling up- L 15 and the first half of L 10 is in Active Voice. This cannot 
be consistently accounted for unless one assumes (1) that the record of the 13th year end 
in L 14, and (2) that the missing words in the beginning piece of L 15 constituted the 
introductory phrase, such as ('udasame ca vase, indicating the particular regnal year 
to which the record in question refers. 

2. Prinsop and Cunningham road sakata. I n cl raj i reads the last two letters as Icata ; 
Jayaswal, {td)sn halam , correcting his former reading sukata, which was nearer the mark. 
Jayaswal finally reads sukati . 

3. Prinsop reads same rasavihitinam ; Cunningham, samelasa vihitenam ; Indraji, 
samdyo suviliitdram ; Jayaswal, samaya-suvihitanam, correcting his former reading 
samana-su vihitdnam. 

4. Prinsop reads suta disdnam ■> Cunningham, suta ddsinam ; Indraji sava-disdnam ; 
Jayaswal correctly, sata-disanaip. 

5. Prinsop reads jndta ; Cunningham, tanupesi ; Indraji, ydninam ; Jayaswal, natdnan t, 
correcting liis former reading khatiyam. 1 accept JayaswaPs as an alternative reading. 
Jayaswal finally reads ndninam . 

6. Prinsop reads yevai-sanipa ; Cunningham, mapusa isa pa ; Indraji, tdpasdnam saniha ; 
Jayaswal, tdpasa-isinam samghd.° 

7. Prinsop and Cunningham road panam j Indraji reads °tdnam j JayaBwal, 0 yanani, 
Jayaswal finally reads tapasi-samghiyanam. 

8. Prinscp and others have missed kdrapayati. 

9. Prinsop reads arahasa ; Cunningham, cnhasa • Indraji is the first to correctly read 
arahata . 

10. Prinsop reads ni unity d ; Cunningham, nisidaya ; Indraji, nisidiya; Jayaswal 
nWidiyd. 

11. Prinsep and Cunningham read subhdre ; Indraji and Jayaswal, pabhare. 

12. Prinsep reads vasdra ; Cunningham, va, bha; Indraji, vaiakdru ; Jayaswal correct* 
ly, var&ktira , 
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13. Prinsep reads samathnghisipa; Cunningham, sa mat ha ghisipd ; Indraji, samatha- 
thapatihi ; Jayaswal, mmuthdpitdhi. 

14. Prinsep reads andkayd janahi pihi; Cunningham, anake yojand piti ghi> t Indraji, 
aneka.yojanahi ; Jayaswal correctly, aneka-yajandhilahi. 

15, Prinsep reads the five letters of which there are traces as pa, . . ra ; Cunningham, 
as pa . . pipe. Indraji and Jayaswal wisely leave a blank space. Jayaswal finally reads 
pa. sio. 

16, 17. There can hardly be any doubt about the given roading. 

18. Prinsep reads ailaha ; Jayaswal, sildhi , correcting his former reading silahi. 

19, 20, 21 . Prinsep reads snpnpatha dhara si dhasayani ndni ; Cunningham, bhagapatha... 
dhadayana ; Jayaswal, Simhapatha-Rdniya Dhusiya nisaydni, correcting his former reading 
snpnpatha .. . Jayaswal finally reads rani Sidhuddya . 

22. The beginning piece of L 16 is missing. 

23. Prinsep reads pa^alakc; Jayaswal, p ataliko. Cunningham and Indraji read patdlake . 
Jayaswal finally roads ghamtalakto. 

24. Prinsep roads catapa ; Cunningham, catara; Indraji, Cctake ; Jayaswal correctly, 
c ’a tare. 

25. Prinsep and Cunningham read ce; others, ca. 

26. Prinsep reads veruriya ; Cunningham, teghariya, Indraji is the first to correctly 
read veduriya. 

27- Prinsep and Cunningham read gab ha, Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, gabhe. 

28. Prinsep and Indruji read thnbhe ; Cunningham and Jayaswal, thatpbhc. 

29. Prinsep reads pntipa-yati ; Cunningham, patithapayati. Indraji and Jayaswal 
correctly read patithapnynti. 

30. Prinsep reads panatanusa ; Cunningham and Indraji read pamnatariya. Jayaswal 
re ids panatariya , correcting his former reading panamatariya. In Ston Konow’s opinion 
panatariya is the correct roading. 

31. Prinsep reads saca. . raja ; Cunningham, sa ca vasa ; Indraji, sathi-vasa-sate raja ; 
Sten Konow, sacasahite , partly accepting and partly modifying Fleet’s roading parrinata - 
riya sacasata ; Jayaswal, satasahaschi , correcting his former reading sa^hi-vam-sata 
Raja. Jayaswal has, I believe, placed the reading beyond all dispute. 

32. Prinsep roads — riya ; Cunningham, ...ya ; Indraji, Muriya ; Jayaswal, too, Muriya . 
Bancrji also offers the reading Muriya. Ston Konow thinks that the roading Muriya is 
certain. Where is the certainty of such a roading ? Nono need be misled by Banerji’a 
impression. Locke’s plaster cast shows that the stone has boon peelod off just whore 
some letter was engraved, presenting a socket, which is apt to delude the eye with the 
appearance of a ma or mu, or to comb out in an estampago as a ma or mu. His cast also 
shows that there is a short space after sahasehi, just enough for engraving one lottor. I 
have carefully examined this space whore I find the faint trace of a letter, which is no other 
than ve. The same has also been made out from one of the two impressions within my 
access. See PI. I in JBORS, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-lV. The letter lost or obscured 
in the socket is found to bo, both in Locke’s cast, rather du than ma or mu. 

33. Prinsep reads la j Cunningham, kala , Jndraji, kale j Fleet, too, kale , Jayaswal, 
kalam , correcting his former reading kale or kale. I doubt very much if the first letter 
can be road as ka or kd. I say it is not at all ka or kd. Locke’s cast clearly shows how 
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rain-water trickling down along tho vertical line of na of ni and flowing to some distance 
along tho right hand sido of its horizontal base lino, flows down at last catting deep into 
the rock and serving to transform the na into a fea-shaped hobgoblin. I shall be the last 
man to mistake this apparition for kd in which two vortical strokes of equal length go to 
meet tho horizontal base liue from two sides at two distant points. 

34. Prinsep reads mnehinam ; Cunningham, ce cinam ; Indraji, vochine : Jayaswal, 
vochinme or vochirtinarp, , correcting his former reading vocchine. 

3G. Prinsep reads ca coyatha ; Cnnningham, cace yatha ; Indraji, ca coyalha ; Jayaswal, 
ca cuya\hi , correcting his former reading ca-cheyathi. The first letter, as it appears in 
Locke’s cast or in Banerji’s impressions, in either ce or la t and the second letter, ignoring 
the vowel mark, is ca or ta. Ouo may correctly read tho four letters together as ceca - 
yathi or latd-ya\hi. 

36. Prinsep reads agi salt ka : Cunningham, agesati ka ; Indraji, agesati ku; Jayaswal, 

agauatikfcn i, correcting his former reading Argasi ti kam. Sten Konow, Afa^gasatikani- 
tariyarn. Jayaswal finally accepts Sten Konow’s reading. I frankly confess that it is very 
difficult to roBist tho temptation of the reading of tho second letter as ga. It is only after a 
prolonged examination that one will bo inclined to read it as dha. I can press these throo 
arguments in favour of reading it as dha : (I) that it is so unlike other forms of ga in the 

Rathi-Gnmpha inscription ; (2) that Locko’s cast also shows the dha , and (3) that in 
ono of Vats’ impressions it stands out almost as a dha. 

37. Prinsep and Cunningham read ka tariyajji , which is quite possible. Indraji roads 
ka tariyum ; Jayaswal, amtariyam, correcting his former roadinir kaiy, tariyam. Sten 
Konow accepts Jayaswal’s reading satikamturiyam. Jayaswal finally reads turiyani. I 
find no difficulty in roading tiriyam. 

38. Prinsep roads napadayali i Cunningham, napadachati ; Indraji, capadayati , 
Jayaswal, npaddyati , correcting his former reading upddiyati. Sten Konow correctly reads 
upadayati. I am tempted to road tho concluding words of tho record of the 14th year 
also as ceiiya-tharyhhagasaUnx i hatnriyani upadayati. 
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16. KhenW-rftja sa [,] Yadha 2 -raja sa [,] (Imda)*- 
raja 4 sa 8 [,] Dhama 8 -raja* pasaipto 7 sunamto 8 anubhavainto 9 
kalanSni 10 [1 16] [ — ] 11 guna 12 -visesa l3 -kusalo savapasainda- 

pujako 14 sava-dev&yatana 15 -sainkara 16 -karako 17 apatihata- 18 
eaka 19 -vahana “-balo 21 caka-dhar(o) 22 guta-cako 28 pavata- 24 
cako raj(i)si 25 -vanv$a ^-kula 27 -vini(s)ito 28 mahavijayo 29 raja 
Kharavela *°-siri 31 [.] [1 17]. 


* Of. Mann-Saiphita, YI I. 7 : 

So’gnir bhavati Vayus ca so’rkah Soinah sa Dharmarat | 
Sa Kuverah sa Varunah sa Mabendrah prabhavatah D 


1. Prinsep and Cunningham rear! agama. Indraji is the first to read Khema. 

2. Prinsop and Cunningham road vathn Tndraji reads vndha ; Jayaswal, Vadha , cor- 
recting his former reading vadha, 

3. Prinsop roads resc ; Cunningham, blit ? Indraji and Jayaswal read bhikhu. The 
portion of the rock where the two letters wore engraved has been peeled off presenting a 
socket, which deludes the eye with the appearance of two letters resembling bhikhu . I 
find tint bhikhu is but an apparition of Imda. 

4. Prinsop roads raja ; Cunningham, -ja. Indraji find Jayaswal correctly read riija. 

5. All havo missed sa. 

6. Prinsjp reads mn. Cunningham and Indraji road ndma. Jayaswal correctly reads 
dhama. 

7. Prinsop and Cunningham road pasata. Indraji is the first to correctly road 
pasamto. 

8. Prinsop roads satitc ; Cunningham, sanainto ; Indraji, sanatn ; Jayaswal, snnvmto, 
correcting his former reading sunato . 

9. Prinsep roads apadhajida ; < ’ unningham, annbhivato ; Indraji, anubhavato ; Jayaswal, 
anubhavamto , corrocting his former reading anubhavato. 

10. Prinsop roads Aanoni ; Cunningham, - rdndni ; Indraji is tho first to correctly read 
kaldndni. 

11. Tho beginning piece of L 17 is missing. 

12. Prinsop reads virono ; Cunningham, rutapano ; Indraji is the first to read guna. 

13. Prinsep and Cunningham read vise, omitting sa ; Indraji and Jayaswal, corrootly 
visesa. 

14. Prinsop rejds sao i-pdsaayla-pTijano ; Cunningham, sava-pathabhi-pujako ; Indraji is 

the first to re id sava-pdsamda-pujako . . 

15. Indraji roads ..tana ; Jayaswal, deodyatana, correcting his former reading 
... tina. 

Id. Prinsep roads .kara ; Cunningham, makaia. Indraji and Jayaswal road smrikdra. 
The second letter might also be treated as a broken kha. 

17. Prinsep and Cunuingham read kdra ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, kdrako. 
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18. Prinaep roads ravato ; Cunningham, .paduhata; Indraji and Jayaawal correctly 
road apatihata. 

19. Prinsep reads laki \ Cunningham, cako ; Indraji, caki ; Jayaswal, caJa, 

20. Prinsep and Cunningham read vdhani. Jayaswal, too, reads vahani, correcting 
his former reading tahana. Indraji correctly reads vahana • 

21 Prinsep reads bale; Cunningham, thalo. Indraji is the first to read halo. 

22. Prinsep roads vdkadhara ; Cunningham, cako dhara ; JayaBwal, caka-dhuro correct- 
ing his formor reading cakadharo. Indraji correctly roads cakadharo. 

23. Prinsep alone reads gala cano. Others read guta-cako . 

24. Prinsep roads ghavata; Indraji, pasamta; Cunningham, pavata ; Javaswal, too, 
pavata, correcting his formor reading ghisamta. 

25. Prinsep roads rdjdsa ; Cunningham, rdjasa. Indraji and Jayaswal road rajisi. 

26. Cunningham and Indraji read vamsa. Jayaswal reads vasa. 

27. Prinsep roads kala. Cunningham is the first to read kula. 

28. Prinsop roads vinaraoato ; Cunningham, vinigato ; Indraji, vinicchito ; Jayaswal, 
vinmito , correcting his former reading vinicchito. 

29. Prinsep roads mahdoijaye ; Cunningham, maliavijayo. Indraji and Jayaswal read 
mahdvijaijo. 

30. Prinsep reads khdravela ; Cunningham, kharavela . Indraji is the first to read 
Khdravela as a name. 

31. Primop reads satridara; Cunningham, sirino. Indraji is the first to read siri. 




TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


? I «Wt [ll] sml qq-fqqtf [»] Tf?T qT 

qqiTTqq ^TCiqqqqqqq qg*q- 

^q-gq-q^q aifMJllfaqfaqi fqft-*§rctq|q qq*q-qqrfq fqft- 
qfTC-qffcqqT Sfitffm fqTC-qtffqi [l] TTcft t^-^-WlT- 
qqqrc-fqfq-fqqn$q qqfqqrqqmq qq-qqifq qtq*«r * qrfq?r[i] 
qq* ^rfq-qqqH-qqqtqqTSfqqqt qfriq qfqiT- 
Tisrii nftq-gq qqrasnfkfM qrgqifq [i] 

* i qfafqqqqt q qq% q% qTq-fqqq-%T-qiqnT-fq%qsi qfe- 
q*ircqfq qifqq-qqft [,] qqfa-qtaq-q«Tq-qTf%q> q qqiqqfq [,] 
qqqR-qfNsrqs! q qfTCqfa qq^qifq qq-qqqfq [,] qqjfqqt q 
*’qqfq [i] 

* I q q% qfqqfam qf%H-f^q qq-qq- 

q^-W-qq^f q*q qsiqqfq [,] qffcfqrqqrq q tNiq fqqjqfq qqq- 
*mi ( qfqqr-qqTfafq qr ) [i] 

8 I <rfqq Jpf q% ifqq-tq-^qt qq-qq-^q-qifqri-^pgsnf^ 
qqq-HHTsr-qfRicRT^ q ^fiqqfq qqfr [i] 

* I q«n q^t q% fqqTq*Tfq*iq q^qg* cfff<jrq-tjq-*T5nr» q%q 
q fqfqqT q qqiqqfq qqq qqf£q [,] qtq-qfq?t q fqfcq-^. 
fWqrt f^q-^q-qiq?l% qq-*fsqi-qt5|% qr$ qqiqqfq [ i] 

$ i dqft q qifq q% q^trq'fqqqqq-qtqiferf qqqfoqqtzr 
qqrf^ q*rf qtqqfq [,] qq-qqHfq q ^qqrqqfq [i] 

« l qfqfqqt q [ q]% Tiq-fqfif qqqqqt qq-qnc-qq- 

q^qq-q^qifq qq-qqqrfq fqqqfq qft-snqq^ [i] 

c i qq^ q q% qfq-^q-q«r-wT%-g<q-qq-q3ift qqq 
qq-tfqqnfq qsi<qfq[ — ]qq*qq%fq [i] 

(31) 
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l i *13% w wMhtra wg* *rg^mt wirofam 

m$i *rosn<rr 5N **-|Xfc*iTf%®» ^ **-[— ] 
nvfart ^ [— ] * [— ] qTSHftsrc ^rfa [,] [ grfst ]»f vjftf [,} 

*nf?t [,] ^ra-^wf%% * 

wrarrt *r qra-wtfoin* *r ^ qw-iitepf [,] 

'Pwhrt'qwwrt *r [— ] <??Tfa [— ] [i] 

l® i *ra% *r q% %ffro-*ifa[*fa-*T3i-f*raref wfasra-<rrerc 
<m«fn *T3fh«T?i «ti*vt%fT [i] 

tt i ^r% ^ *% qrftfn-TTsiq^T*! ?rf«ra-g*i-^RTqwir qrfqfa- 
fwurt qrrcroafa «n*«v%f% [i] 

n t =q q% [— J-wfar-^ifa 9* *llf?l [,1 [— ] 

*wi% %q?raraffl [,] *igq^w- 

iW *i fasfa fafaw-«*iT3 [ij 

H • wrt * *%[•••] faqrarafa sfrcnre- 

qwwt[,] [— ]*nwtf ^ fag# wi w§\4 tfnro uranfo[,] *n*i- 

*n% =q TT^iT*} wfffhfari q?iqqfh[,] qnfqta-fcpiwi 

qrfsnr ^-wtsraif [,] *R-*mtj-*nfirc 

=q ai% [,] [— ] qtfa-w-ufli<3Tf% *rtg*if% frail* 

fttaift [,] %«ffir[,] *w|jiiflrfW *wNnw* 

qfartft [»] ^qsfmqfa [,] q^TTW 

gm*wfar-*7Hifa sirsTmfa vz •[,] [— ]-fWt 

qntfa [i J 

t« I ^ q% ^qq^-fq3ra~q% Wflt qft 

f*rorat f? qnsrfa^itaro *rswi%f* ^ra-wfaf* ^-^rfhfs 
*T5i-*f*flrf* *g n % *a -fefi7n *irer&-fN-*% qrrcifqrf [i] 

U i [— ] ? qqr3-w«r-^fq%?n% <q *m-faaT*i qfM vm- 
fftrt ttf qcTTqfh f,] *rwi-f«wtfta-s»fft q«ft ?raqrc-s$*if«Rnfa 
*r%qr*9l9Rif%?fTf% flrenft f%qr-*farf% *r 
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^ [,] [ — ] ^ qf?T- 

ziqqfh <W7 lfig- qn-3y%fe [>] [t]f 
Hfatf [l] 

?$ i %n<i5n h [,] h [,] « [,] w-thh 

q*rat vtat sR^rmrrfii [— ] g*r-fsRNr*irarat 

*l<rfwi-^ir-*T¥*Mrat SFI-'TOt 

aw-TOt Tifafa-^'q-^-fafafairt iwfasraT ttsh (i) 


5 



TEXT AS IT HEADS IN PALI 


? I *41 [ll] ^®q-f%WT4 [ll] (4ft* Tfn *T) 

wnqiqrc wiffaqis^i *gq*f- 

qrfaiFrfqqfSHT q*qqr-qwrf4 faft- 

qrq{iT-qrdqqm frinq-^tf^qn [i] ?rqt i*q-^q-q*«n-qtw* 
qsqfqgsfciqif qq-qqmfa qtqqSST q *Tftw [l] *3*5* 
5 qgqfafa-q^qfr 41 ^ifq-q^mq^reqtssrcifafqqrat ?rfa3 qrfw- 
qistiS 3fftr-3*r ?iWT^*Tf»T%*4 qrgnnfa [i] 
r i qrfwfqrer-wsit * usSjf qqrt 
qfeqtarqqffl q?fw-*pft [0 qiftq-qtaqr-qqiTO-qrf^ql * qqwrafa [,] 
qsq ajTq-qfaqTO?Tq4 * qiTOrfcF q^frfqrfo ^^^5% [,] qqffaqt * 

-«J > 

q*srqfa [ 1 ] 

3 1 * qq% *f**rfq«qT *nqqrW qf^r-f^qr *q->ra-qq- 

w-qfqr usprafa [,] qrfqnFPrarar * %*wq fqqn%fa wqj-qqq 1 
( *fqrar-5mq-fafa *i ) [i] 

8 I *lfaS| 3* q# TOpq-^-iqt ^-^r-^q-^nfta-qpqwqrf* 
*wq-**T®rT-qrrcTO*TTf% * «ffftiTqqf?i *mft [i] 

s. i iwr *gw q# fq^nwfwqre *qqra3q qffw-3 5 ^^^ 
wi * 4tfq5iT * qqnqrqfq qreqai qqpg^q [,] 4ta-?rfqRi * 
fqfqqqT-Sri-fqrqft fiw*qqq-qnq35r qrq-qffqi-wftiqf qft q^wqfa [i] 
<t i <pg% %?ifq qw *s5*Tsi-f?rq*rar?fr*Tfot qq$f%q-q?T 
q*lftj* rnt qtqqfil [, qrf-qr?fttf% * ^qmqfh [l] 

« i *fafqmt q [ Wi qisifqrft qrsq-qjq-q*- 

*?Frc-^qrffq qr?i*qr*%rf*T faqrafa qft-snqq^ [i] 

* i qr*ft * q^% qrftr*ifTr-q5i-q«r-qq{f^r-gq3'- , 5ra-*Jifsi *«ra 
qp^r*i qsr-qnr^Tfq qrrcrqqfa [— ] qrq-qreq&fv [i] 

1- Mi<ji*n\ — •FNM’nwniq iftrq-»i»r< i 

(34) 
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£.1 =q q# qtarfqf* qRTqfqcqi 

TT^HTf^pf q«Niqqfq [,] Hfim 

f*»qgfag’ ^q qfcqt qsirsreqTfqR* qsq- [— J jwfa- 

qnw [— ] «M qR-wt*R qqrfqf,] [qrfsr>' zrif>i[,] qwqw*- 
qnqqqnf-^r-»I3I-?R:-^I-^f qifq[,] q«q-q?;qTf%q^ *sq-TT5IWiq»R^ 
Fsq-wjfaqrH^ sar-areRTSTf qR-wtstf qqrfa[,]qiR:*mq qiniR^ 
[— ] qqifa [.— ] [l] 

? 0 I SRt q W tfftq-qrfw-TRfqqR JRTfqqq-qRiq 

qfnrafq [il 

? ? i q q# qrf%3r-TT5f^i3t <rrf*m-gjT-*Rimi3 qrfajr- 
335t- ! n5IR‘ 2R-^rt-qiTTmqf71 fl] 

i qqriqq% ^ qw [...1-wfaMTHTfq m qif?r[,] [— j 

Fyi qqiRqfq [,] qRq^qqqq 

?hw-qw-«?T-qi?i foqfa fafa?:qq-q*ira [i] 

t* I qR€% =q q# [...] qq-*RWf% fqxTRqfff *WCm- 
TTSfT^t[,] [ — ]-*TRqR^ fqj^r wq *Rq*Tt FFTq qTqqfa[,] 
*! P WW| TT3TR q^rfq-f^qf ( tqqqffafaqr qfq q ? ) qR 
q^rqqfq [,] 3Rpo5i qnfqqr-fipnqrt qnp-w*nwt qffqnp* 
^TRf?r[,] qq-qq-tqqnR-q WWf* [ , J W^ ,! nft»R[ qp£ 
« KWlfil [,] [—1 ltfq-qm-qf%^lO» jftptftr^Rf^TfJqf^qfqC,] 
qq-qig^t *?R q*qf*r[>] ^cW^ftq vfiqw-qq^ qfwftr [,1 
fair*q-q?qt qcRmqfaiC,] qq?*RT fqfqqfwnifq gfTT-irfqr- 
wuf*i qrmjqqfa w qq-qwwrf%[,] [— ] -ftRt qqfantfa Li] 

*8 1 ?fa€% q qw ^qq^T-fqqq-q^ fWrct-qssft *TC*eit qft- 
fqq^qt fir qnq-fiwtfqqrc *rwqq<fo wr-wratfir Ttsi-qrRtf* 
?Tsr-*firitfs *qre*Nr-firfiRT qnrrfqrf [i] 

**i [— ]? qnw-ww-ifqfirwnm q^H qiqq- 

f€Wt’rfqm;qfq[,] , qwq-fq^tfqq-q^ sawfi: q^rqrc-qgsnfqmf* 
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**NH*>r»nfa?nfo ftsnfo ftrar-twnft ^ 

%fanf»i * ?*pnq*rft[,] [— ] * tgfai-ipft w 

qfinrqafn q^-**fa-*?rarswf*[,] ^-ufg- 

Vqsfflflt ftlfaf ^qr^rftl [l] 

u I %WH5n H [,] qi*TSTT «[,] H [,] qqiTT^T qqwt 

*rg*w*ft qraHDurft [— ] ^-qrew-gsiqrt *®i- 

%qw?f5T-^WR-qmc^t wift sprast wr- 

toT *wfasrat [i] 



TEXT AS IT HEADS IN SANSKHIT 


? i qqtourr: [11] q4fa%wr: [u] qroq (sftq qfa *t) 

‘^-Tiqstaqqqq 

qg*i?T-5raq*gqtqqq qrfwifqqfqqT q H ai^tq q^q*-qq?ftr 
qt-qrfre-srctaqqT wtffm: [i] qqt -’sq-qqqT- 

qqfqqnsrqTqsr ^q-Wfor 

qrfqqg [i] q^q-qgfqqfh-qq; q ^wm-^-fNsnfaftsrar- 
qraft ^f^np-TT^g'ir qqroqifiiSqq qistfa [ij 

r i ^rfirfiraf-flT^r qq^ qq qm-fqqq-qtgc-PTqn?; fMNtf 
qfqqqRTTqlq 3r%fsrot [,] qqft-qtaq-qqrq-qT^tq q**qfa [,] 
qffaw-qfqqqnqq^ qqfqq-qqqqqh [,] q«qtq 

wfii [i] 

^ I q qq qfqqtfa*[T swiqrfq qfaqf fqq qq-qq-qr- 
U9-W $ a qw fl^nqufa [,] qrfwiqqqi q §qqT fq?nflqfh tow- 
qq*q l (qifqqf-q»rcfafa an) [i] 

8 i sqft gqqq ^gw-^-qrf^-q«qj§qqqqq- 

«W5I*q!T^Tf5W iftfqfq 5wd»l [|] 

* i qqi qgq qq fqqjwcifqartr qrfqrar-fjkTqTqt 

qirq I $twi q qsnqqfa qqq wf^*r [,] qta-awi q fqfqq-$q- 

wrog w-t?i-«Tqwng qq-*Tfqqr-qtqqnq qaqqfa [»] 

4 i qq% %qrof qq qsqqqq faqqqflrq, ^girfeyf qqgqta- 

Wi: q^T^f qq? utqqfa [,] qqqwq ^Hqfh [i] 

* l qfafaffiq [q« q]ef Tiqfqq qj^afqg q^-qnqqrqFiqrTg- 
qqrg qqq q qt^qgqnq fqqqfq qk-qTqq^ [l] 


1. TO^-J^IWI I 

(37) 
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*i q qq qfa^q-vqq-TO-*fq-g*i*qa-qzTqt qq* 

q 4 -qqqifq q qrrcqfa qqqqqr. [i] 

c i q sir qqsrr fNqr ^inpin: qftqfqf* 

qmfqsri TT 3 i»z?^T^ qtftestfq [,] qfonq qw-qqrc-qqiifr 
tqrqrqqui fqirotw qq*mqqm qq qr**: qqqrqqiflRqq qq [...] 
»zqqfq«tq [•••] q [— ] qre-qtqq qqifa [,] [qrfirW qrfq [,] qqq 
qrc-qrcqsq-qq*qq*q*-Tq: qq qifa [,] q 4 *TO?qrfwiq q 4 -qra 
qeqqfoqq q4-»mfq»qq q4-qraw«[q qrqqtqq qqifq [,] 
qtfiNq [— ] qqift [ ,— ] sra^re: [i] 

\° i qq% q qq q$& q?fqy*TrqfqqTtf **Tfqsra-qreT? qrrcqfq 
qqifefqqsqqqqr. [i] 

n i q qq qrfow-wtfqTqt sqta-gqqqfaqT^ q»fw- 

^i 5 ir«rt qsroqqqnr qrrcqfa *rasw. [»] 

i qqnq$ q qq [— ] qfq-qq: wa qifq [,] [— ] q»fay- 
^qqrq-f^fqq-iaqq-qw wt fqsfirqqfq [Jqgqqwq^qqqfcq- 
qq-qq-Wi faqfa fqfars?<?-*'*smqq [i] 

^ l qiq$ q qq [ — ] wmw. fqqTqqfq q’fTTfqq-^iqr^ [,] 
[— ] qrqqi^ q fqt[q «q qqqqt qyiqi mqqfq [,] qFraiqrq 

TVS! iqqrfqfqq qr^ qsqqfa [,] q^q-qfa qn^-fqqiqq^ qy- 
mSw qtftnqnqqfq qq-qq-%qTqiqqqqqr. [,] qy-qqq-qifaq: 
mf* q«qqfq [.] C— ] qlfq-qcsr^-qfqqi^ %a% froifq 
fatqqfq [,] *m qi^qqt V* fcqqfiq [,] q* qraiq^TPl TOPSHUFl 
qftqrorfqC] qq-qq-q%q: qqqmqf*i[,] unsrosiT fqfqqiwfTfq 
gwT-qfq-*qifq qrowfa qq qqqqqrtiqqqnfq □ [— ] -fiw 
qq^qnqqfq D] 

t« I qqtq^ q qq fqqqlTqqq-q^ fffnqt-qq^qqq; q ftfq q q qt 
fq qnq-fqf\|f Tiqq?q: wrcriafw: *1*133 *. *T*mffqtfk: 
qfaqr qqqq-qqq-qri qiifam [i] 
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tn i [— ? ] gfafnwra utoi fcsri ufawr: 

amfw: trt*t ^frcirfh [,] ’snrfatftsn: wwpt m\m- 

qgOTftmfSi^nr-3t3FiTf*mfw: q^fssr^TreTr?*Tft: fswrifa: 

fsraT^i*mg ^ ^ qircqfa [,] qrafaqr-^wt ^ tfSr-im ^imr«r 

qfwrqqOr qwrfa-smgw: [,] ^nra^resjTw 

fpf&raff vqqrerfi! [i] 

U i %wwr: nr [,] «tom: nr [,] mwu nr [,] wira: 
q^T. j s , »sWn«q«i qrcsrunfa [— ] g^r-faSta-grainr: nrvqnr<i?-i[3raj: 
gq-^qracPi-tfnTiTn'qnnqr: qraftrefl-qjfi-qreg-smi: ^nw: gn^gn 
inm-W. TWlfq-qVf ni-fafill’e^t mtlfaiqt TWIT [|] 



INSCRIPTION OF KHARAYELA 

TRANSLATION 

1. Let the head bend low in obeisance 1 to Arhats, the Exalted Ones. 
Let the head bend low (also) in obeisance to all Siddhas, the Perfect 
Saints. 

tty His Lordly 2 (and) Graceful Majesty 8 Kharavela, the mighty 
rider, the Sovran Lord of Kalinga, whose vehicle is Mahamegha (the great- 
clond-like state-elephant), 4 who is the increaser of the Royal House of 
Ceta, 6 who is possessed of the noble and auspicious bodily marks, 6 who is 
gifted with the capacity for protecting the earth extending as far as the four 
seas, 7 were played, for fifteen years, the games befitting the young age of 
the prince, 8 with a body lovely and of f fair brown complexion/ 9 Thereafter, 


]. Adoration or salutation as a rendering of namo does not precisely convey its 
meaning. The Indian namaskdra primarily signifies the bonding of the head in token of 
respect. Ilero namo is a symbolical expression, into which a whole sentence has been 
abbreviated. 

2. Hero Aira has been taken to be a synonym of Arya or St'iimi, 4 Lord ’ or ‘ Master.' 

I am against equating it with Aila, a derivation from lid. Adopting the reading Verena, I 
may offer ‘ By His Heroic, etc.’ as »n alternative rendering 

3. The English rendering of Siri is Graceful rather than Gracious. 

4. Or, who vies with Mahondra, the mighty king of the gods, whose vehicle is cloud. 
For the epithet Malidmeghavdhana, cj. the Mahabhfivata, Sobhaparva, Oh. XIV, Verse 13: 
Vakradantah Karusai ca Karabho Meghavdhanah. Jayaswal seems to think that the 
Megha in the Purffjias is nothing but a shortening from Megharahana. In the Arthasastra. 
II. 2. 20, the elephants of Kalinga, Ahga, Pracyaand Karusa are said to have been of th«* 
best breed : “KaUng&nga-gajak srestha^ Prdcyd a cHi Karuiajdh.” 

5. The Royal House of Ceta is the same expression as Jayaswal's 41 the Houso of King 
Ceta.” Adopting the reading Ceti-rajavapisa, ono may translate— “ of the Cedi ruling race.” 

6. That is, the marks or features that are of importance to the astrologer, diviner, 
palmist or physiognomist. 

7. Adopting the reading caturaytala-thuna, one may render with Jayaswal— 4 * t/i* 

support of the whole land or, adopting the reading caturamta-la^huna , one may render with j 
Sten Konow—* 4 provided with virtues famous to the four ends (of the world).” j 

8. Jayaswal’s “ princely games " may be preferred for its brevity. I 

9. With Childers ka(dra or kaddra is “tawny” or “ tan-coloured Sten 
Konow suggests that Siri-kaddra is the same Prakrit expression as Sirt-katara, 
which means, according to the Sftbdantala, ndgara and kdmi. From this ho is led 
to think that 41 Siri-kaQara is the lover of Sri , i.e., Krsna and that 44 Kharavela’s | 
boyish games are compared with Krqna’s pranks and sports in Vrnddvana Jayaswal I 

( 40 ) 
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for nine years, just the office of a Crown-Prince was administered by 
(11 is Royal Highness) who became an expert in (matters relating to) 
writing, coinage, accounting, administration and procedures, 1 whose self was 
purified by proficiency in all (Indian) 'polite learning.' 2 On completing 
then (his) twenty-fourth year, he who, as he waxed great, 3 passed the 
rest of (his) manhood in making conquests, gained tbe high state implied 
in the coronation of a great king, 4 in the royal dynasty of Kaliiiga, in the 
third generation of two kings. 5 

2. And as soon as he was anointed, in the very first year, (His 
Majesty) caused the gates, walls and buildings that had been damaged by 
stormy wind to be repaired in the city of Kalinga, and caused the embank- 
ments of the deep and cool tanks to be built up, and (also) caused the work 
of restoration of all the gardens to be done at the cost of thirty. five hun- 
dred thousand (coins), and (thus) enabled the people (his subjects) to be 
pleased. 6 


linully accepts Sten Konow’s explanation and renders Siri-katffira “ the lover of Sri 
[Viy]u)” I think it will not be judicious to commit ourselves so far as that. “ Kodamm 
tryabahni-vat” is a quotation made by Jayaswal just to the point. Cf. Kaijdra-Jaimini, 
Kafdrn-Januka, and Kaldra-mntluhn. 

1. See Notes passim. 

2. I moan, the whole body of useful sciences and art**. See Notes passim. 

3. The expression vadhamdna involves the metaphor of tho moon waxing day by day. 
('}. Kalidasa’s Kumara-Sambhava-Kavya, J. 25 : 

Dine dines a parivnrdhamana labdhudoya candrumasiva lekhd | 

■I. For nwhdraj&bhifiecana, cf. yuvaraj&bhisecana in the Artha-gastrn, II. 3(5. 

5. Jayaswal takes tatiye Kaltmga-rdjavamse purisa-yuye to mean “in the third dynasty 
"/ the Aira line of the kings of Kalinga According to R. C. Mazumdar, the phraso does 
not mean any more than “ in the third generation of the Kalinga kings, the third generation 
of the same reigning dynasty In accordance with the above rondering, the phraso means 
“ in the third generation of the same reigning dynasty of Kalinga, each generation of 
which was considered as consisting of two kings” Jayaswal’s rendering is evidently 
'•used upon the authority of a few Sanskrit stanzas quoted by him from an old Opiya 
manuscript, which according to Prof. Haraprasad Shastri, belongs to tho 11th century A.I ) , 
these stanzas clearly state that a king named Aira, who was the lord of Utkala, had 
lefeated King Nanda in a battle, and that ho was a great friend or enemy of Asoka. There 
a nothing definite to show that Khfiravela belonged to the third dynasty of the Aira line of 
Kings. For further discussion, sec Notes passim. JL XI! 

6. Jayaswal connects pana-tisahi satasahasehi with pakatiyo, taking it to denote the 
otal number of the subjects, the citizens of Kalinga, whom Kharavela sought to please. 
Ie cites with confidence, in his support, the authority of the Siddhftnta-Kaiimudi which 

6 
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3. And in the second year, not (at alt) bringing $3takarni into (his) 
thought, (His Majesty) caused a multitudinous troop of horses, ele- 
phants, foot-men and chariots to move on to the western quarter, and 
with the aid of the army from Kalinga, struck terror, into the city 
of A saka. 1 

4. Again, in the third year, (His Majesty), who was versed in the 
science of music— the Gandharva-lore, caused the capital (the city of 
Kalinga) to be amused by exhibiting ‘combats, 1 s and dancing, singing and 
musical performances, and (no less) by arranging festivities and ‘merry 
gatherings.' 3 

5. Likewise, in the fourth year, (His Majesty) caused the city of 
Arakata which was the habitation of Vidyadharas, the spell-muttering 
denizens, to be governed in accordance with the principle and usage of the 
former kings of Kalinga, all over by the highest, kind of law, and compelled 
all the 1 local chiefs 94 and ‘ headmen 1 f ‘ who were robbed of their wealth 


sanctions the use of the expression "Catena vatsu n pdynynti payafy” applying intern to mean 
“ iatena pnrichidya." Supposing iatenn in this expression is connected with vatsdn (calves 
an' Accusative plural), what does it mean ? Does it mean a hundred calves ? I would say, 
No. Here intern vatsdn just means “the calves divided into ihe groups of one hundred.’ 
Applying this meaning of iatena vatsdn to panatisahi sata-sahasehi pnkatiyo in Kh&ravela’c 
text, one has to say that Kh&ravela pleased his subjects, dividing them into the groups oi 
thirty-five hundred thousand persons, a meaning, which hardly suits the context. 8ef 
what Pataftjali has got to say cn this point. In commenting on P&nini’s aphorism, II. 3 

18, ho says: “ Dvidwnenn dhdnyum krinatfti dvidronena hirnnyenn dhdnyam hr in at i ” am 

so as to ** pancahena paiun, sahasrena airfin krinaltti.” Thus going by the authority oi 
Pataujali, one may explain Khara vela’s clause as meaning 44 he sought to please his subjecti 
by spending thirty five hundred thonsand coins,” if pnna-thalii sata-sahasehi be at all con 
neoted with pakntiyo. For connecting panatisahi satasahasehi with pakatiyo Jayaswal’; 
argument is that there is a large space between karayati and panatisahi . I can quite se< 
that spaces in the Hftthi-GumphA inscription have some meaning. But that meaning i 
not in all places punctuation. The spaces are also intended to keep twe words distinct 
Even it is found that spaces are not where they should be, e.g. t in L 4, before tatiye punt 
vase. 

1. Note that in the NAsik Cave inscription, Cave No. 8, Sstakarpi has been describee 

as the lord of Asika and Asnka among other places mentioned by name (Asika-Asaka 

pati). Adopting Jayaswal’s ' reading Kanhavenigataya Musika-nagaratn , one ma; 

translate 11 with the aid of the army which advanced as far as the Krg^avenft river, strucl 
terror into the Musika city.” 

2. For the meaning of dam pa or darpa, see Notes passim. 

8 For the meaning of samaja, see Notes passim . 

4, 5, For the meaning of ra\hika‘bhojnha, see Notes passim . 
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and jewels, whose insignia consisting of umbrellas and golden vases 
had been cast away, who were frightened and terrified, to bow at (his) feet. 

0. And, then, in the fifth year, (His Majesty) caused the canal opened 
out by King Nanda, a hundred-and-three years 1 2 back, to be brought into the 
capital from the TanaSull 3 road, and caused (it) to be dug at the cost of 
a hundred thousand (coins). 

7. And in the sixth year since he was anointed, (His Majesty), while 
displaying the royal fortune, 3 bestowed (an unprecedented) favour on the 
inhabitants of the towns and districts 4 5 by remitting all taxes and duties 6 
amounting to many hundred thousand (coins). 6 

8. And in the seventh year, (His Majesty) caused a huudred kinds of 
pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, chariots, guards and holies, 
and all ceremonies of victory 7 to be performed at the cost of some hundred 
thousand (coins). 

9. And in the eighth year, (His Majesty) having killed 8 Gorathagiri on 
reaching Mathura with a mighty army, caused a terrible pressure to be 
brouguc to bear upon 9 the people of Rajagaha (Kajagrha), 10 and, in order 
to release the troops and vehicles terrified by the uproar of counter-attacks 


1. Or, throe hundred years. 

2. To me, Tanasuli is the same expression as Tatidsiva 1 am not sure if Tanasuli is 
tho same place as Tosali mentioned in Asoka's two Soparate Rock Edicts. 

3. Adopting the reading rdjasuyar\i t Juyaswal translates "shotting Hdjasuya 

4. Jayaswal seems to go too far in explaining Pora-Janapada as meaning the Paura and 
the Jftnapadn as two corporate bodies. See Notes passim. 

5. Here kara-vana haB been taken as an equivalent of the Sanskrit ka ra-pana or kara • 
patiya. Jayaswal translates “ all Government taxes ( lit tax money).” 

0. Or, remitted all taxes and duties and did many hundred thousand (other) kinds of 
favour . 

7. Note that in tho Sutta-NipSta, mahgala has been used as the opposite of parabhava . 
The idea of victory attaching to the word mahg ala is clearly brought out in the.conplu* 
ding verse of tho Mangala-Sutta which reads : — 

Etddisani katvdnd sabbattham apardjitd \ 

Sabbattham sotthitp gacchanti tatn tesatri mahgalamnttamonti II 

8. Suggesting the reading mahata-bhitti Goradhariiri ghdtapayitd , Jayaswal translates 
" having got stormed the Gorathagiri ( fortress ) of great enclosure.” For arguments for and 
against taking Gorathagiri as the name o? a hill fortress or as a personal name, see Notes 
passim, 

0. Literally , terribly oppressed. 

10. Adopting the reading Rdjagaham upap\ddpayati t Juyaswal translates “ causes pressure 
around Rdjagrha ( lays siege to Rdjagvha)" 
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on their part, as he, the lord of men, retreated to Mathura, 1 offered 
food-and-dririk as a means of entertaining all the inhabitants (of the 
place), and all the royal servants, all the householders, all the Brahmins 
and Arhata (Jain) recluses, returned to Kalinga, marching back with 
Kalpavrksa, 2 the Wishing Tree, burdened with foliage, and the troop of the 
horses, elephants, footmen and chariots, offered (on return) food-and- 
drink by way of entertaining all the inhabitants, and all the royal servants, 
and all the householders, and all the Brahmins, and offered food and drink 
(also) for entertaining the Arhata (Jain) recluses, at the cost of [so 
many] hundred thousand (coins). 

10. And in the ninth year, (His Majesty) caused Mahavijaya-PasSda, 
the Great-victory Palace, the Beryl 3 House of the King of Kalinga, to be 
built at trie ^ot or trnrby-cr^.v*- kindred thousand (coins). 

11. And in the tenth year, on the termination of a part of the period of 

reign of the third generation of two kings of tilt* r0 yal dynasty of Kalinga, 
(His Majesty) caused homage and honour to be .paid to the memory of the 
former kings of Kalinga at the cost of a hundred thousand 4 

lii. And in the eleventh year, (His Majesty) went in procession with 
jowels, precious stones, etc. [ — ] caused the grassy jungle of Prthudaka, 5 * 
founded by the former kings of Kalinga, to be driven into the Lahgala 
river, 0 and destroyed the watery jungle of grass called Timira-daha, the 
Dark-swamp, 7 which grew up in one hundred and thirteen years. 8 


1. Jay as wul translates “ cm account of this report of the acts of valour (i.e., the capture 
of (loradhagiri, ch the ling so called to forsake the invested ( sanibita ) division of his 
army, wen t away to Mathura indeed .” Reading Yavana-rdja 7)ima(a, Ston Konow 
translates “ and through the uproar occasioned by the action the Yavatm king Demetrios 
went off to Mathura in order to relieve his generals who were in trouble.” 

2. It is mentioned in so.no of tlio Jniu books that only the paramount sovereigns we o 
entitled to perform the eoremony of installing the Wishing Troe. 

3. Somo of the scholars prefer lapis lazuli as a rendering of veduriya or vaidurya. 

4. Heading mahadhitabhisama yo tthuradhavasa-pathanain mahi-jnyamun...ti kdrdpayati , 
Jaya8wal translates “ he having by sacred rites undertaken icar , causes... departure for 
Northern India to conquer the land,” 

5. Indraji reads the name as Path u da ; Fleet, as Pdnithudainya ; Syl ain Levi, as 
Pithu<fa ( Pihu/pda ) ; Ston Konow, as Pithnnrla ; and Jayaswal, as Pithnda. 

ft. Sylvain Levi and Ston Konow' read gadnbhanam galena kdsayati and translate, 
“caused to be ploughed with the donkey plough which moans “ to be destroyed ” 

7. Or, “abounding in dark swamps.” 

8. Adopting (he reading tcrasa-casa-sata, Indraji, Jay aswal and Ston Konow translate 
“ thirteen hundred years.” Adopting the reading tcrasa-khasa-satain, K. G. Mazumdar 
translates “ thirteen hundred Khasas.” 
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13- And in the twelfth year, (His Majesty) caused [something to be 
done] with the aid of [some] hundred thousand, produced consterna- 
tion among 1 the rulers of Uttarapatha, 2 while generating a great fear 
for the people of [Anga and] Magadha made the elephants and horses to 
drink at the Ganges, 3 and compelled Baliapatimita, 4 the king of Magadha, 
to bow at his feet ; caused the honoured seat of the Jina belonging to 
Kalinga which was taken away by King Nanda to be brought back from 
Anga and Magadha to Kalinga by a procession of the horses and elephants 
and a thousand troops and vehicles, and compelled the inhabitants of Anga 
and Magadha to bow at his feet ; [ — ] caused the streets, courtyards, gate-bars, 
gates and temples to be set up ; one hundred VSsukis (Dragon Chiefs) sent 
(him) precious stones, supplied (him) with rare aud wonderful elephants, 
horses 5 and such other animals, and made presents of antelopes, horses and 
elephants* the king of Paudya had procured the various kinds of apparels 
and ornaments, hundreds and thousands of them, for use here (in the city of 
Kalinga) 6 * [ — ] brought (some ones) into submission. 

14*. And in the thirteenth year, on the Kumarl hill, 7 in the well-run 
realm of victory, 8 one hundred and seventeen caves were caused to 
be made by His Graceful Majesty Kharavela, by his queens, by his sons, 


1. Literally , terrified. 

2. Adopting the reading Utarapadha-rdjtinam, one may tianslato “ the king of 
Uttarapatha.” 

3. Reading hath* Sugamgdya pdyayati , Juyaswnl translates ” he effects the crossing of 
the Ganges on his elephants ” 

1. See Notes passim. 

5. Reading liuthi-naco na for hathlsa-pasaoam, Jayaswal translates “ cargo of elephant - 
ships” 

fi. Note that by idha or iha Asoka had clearly meant Pataliputra, his capital. See Rock 
Edict, V. 

7. From the two data supplied in Udyotaknsari’s inacrip/ion in Ealatendukesari’s cave 
on the Khandagiri hill, the installation of the images of twenty-four Tirthankaras, such as 
those in the Navamuni cave, and the excavation of a tank, it may easily be inferred, as 
done by R. D. Banerji, that Kumdra-parvatu was the ancient name of Khandagiri. If so, 
by way of contrast, Kumdiri-pavata may bo regarded as the ancient name of Udayagiri. 
There is much justification for Banerji to remark that the twin hills, Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri, were known as the Kumdra-Kumdri-pavala even up to the lOlh or 11th century 
A.D. 

8. It seems that supavata-cijaya-cake Kumar* -pa rate is an expression < f the same kind 
as cijaya-rdjye iri-Kumdra-parcata-sthdnc. One may also translate : “ on the Kumarl 
hill in the august belt of Sapanata , the noble mountain range,” 
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by his relatives, by bis brothers, by the royal servants 1 for the residing 
Arhats desiring to rest their bodies. 9 

15. [And in the fourteenth year,] (His Majesty) caused a cave to be 
built for the honoured 3 recluses of established reputation 4 as well as for 
the yatis, 6 hermits 6 and sages 7 hailing from a hundred directions; 8 caused 
the shrines and stone-pillars to be made.wifch stone-slabs quarried out of 
the best quarries and collected from an extensive area of many leagues; 
[ — ] caused the pillars to be set up in a beryl-hall with ornamental 
floor and ceiling 9 at the cost of seventy-five hundred thousand (coins) ; and 
caused half -a-hundred shrine-posts (votive pillars) 1 0 inlaid with the alternate 
settings 11 of beryl 12 and emerald (lotuses) 13 to be produced across 
(alongside). 1 4 

16. He who was the lord of security, he who was the lord of 
bounty, he who was like Inda-raj5, the lord of power, [he who was] like 
Dhauima-raja, the lord of justice, perceiving, hearing and experiencing the 


1. Heading Ydpa-ndvakehi , Jayaswal tranala tea M to the Ydpa professors who ore 
actively engaged in Ydpa and Khcma practices.” 

2. Foi the moaning of kdyu-nisidiydya , see Notes passim. 

3. Reading sukuta, Jayaswal translates “ virtuous.” 

4. Jayaswal translates ** well provided for.” 

5. They are tlio spiritually advanced Brahmanicsl ascetics of the fourth stage of effoit. 
Yati is but a synonym of bhilcsu and parivrdjaha. 

6. They are tho Bralimanical religieua of the third stage of effort. 

7. They are the high-famed Brahmunical teachers, whether belonging to the second 
stage of effort or to the third, 

3. Reading sava -disannul with ludraji, one may translate “o/ all quarters” 

0. Bnddhaghoga oxplnins the term patalik' * as moaning “ ghanapuppho unnamayo attha - 
rako” "a woollen coverlet thickly woven with flowers.” He informs us that a patalikd was 
also known as d miluka*pat\n (Ohilders, sub voce Patalika). Jayaswal suggests that patalikd- 
avacatvara , meaning “ on the lower roofed terrace ” is the Sanskrit equivalent of Kh«ra vela’s 
pa\alika cotar e. 

10. Ceca-yathi= caitya.yajti, cf. chntro-yas^i, Llidera’ list, Nos. 925, 927. For cetiya= cecca , 
aoe FausbOU’B j&tika, Vol. V, p. 273 : Ceco’ti Cetiya raja. Ceca*yathi is but a synonym of 
cetiya-khanibha , which means a ca/tya-pilhir, Luders’ List, Nos. 1210, 1229. 

11. The literal rendering of vochinma is “ divided alternately into .” 

12, 13. The vaidurya and tiila varieties of gems are thus enumerated in the Artha-tiastra, 
11.11.29: (1) Vaiduryah~utpalavarnah, sirliaputpahah, udakavarnafy, vartiiardgdb, iuka- 
patravarnah , pu^yardgah , gomutrakah, gomedakafy.” (2) " NV&valiyafy—indrantlal}, kaldya • 
puspakah, mahdnVah, jdmbavnbhah t fimulaprabhah , nandakdh t sravanmadhyafy, aitavrtfi, 
suryakantas ceti maaayah. 

14. For justiilcatiou of the rendering of tho concluding clause of the record of the 14th 
year, see Notes passim. 
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things that are conducive to welfare, 1 [ — ] was His Graceful Majesty 
KhSravela, the great conqueror, who was descended from a family of the 
dynasty of royal sages, who kept up the realm of royal command, 2 3 the 
protector of 8 the realm of royal command, who was strong with undaunted 
carriers 4 * of the realm of royal command, who was the repairer of all 
abodes of the gods, 6 the honourer of all sects, who became an expert by 
the possession of special qualities. 


1. The five mahdkaly&nas , according to the Jailing, consist of the Descent, Birth, 
Initiation, Attainment and Pinal Release in the life-history of a Jina. 

2. Cakka is the dndcakka or djndcakra. 

3. Literally , by whom is protected. 

4. i.e., ministers and officers, 

5 i.e., shrines and temples. 



INSCRIPTION OP KHaRAVELA’S CHIEF QUEEN 
RELATING TO 

THE VAIKUNTHAPUEA CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA’S CHIEF QUEEN 

The following record is connected with the cave which is called 
Vaikunfcha Cave by Mr. James Prinsep and Vaikunthapura Cave by Raja 
Riijendra Lala Mitra. The cave concerned “ is in reality/’ says Mr. R. 
1). Banerji, “the upper story of a cave with stories and a side-wing*, but the 
local people very often give different names to different parts. It was ; 
known as Svargapura sometime ago. In the plan printed with the Puri J 
volume of the Bengal District Gazetteer, the whole group is called Man- j 
capurl. I have found that the local names of these caves vary with each 
generation. As one name is forgotten, a new one is immediately invented. 
The record is incised on the raised space between the second and third door- 
ways in front. This raised space represents a house or verandah with a 
pointed roof and spires supported little dwarfs who act as brackets. (The 
record itself) consists of three lines which have suffered much from expo- 
sure. The characters of this and the following two inscriptions are slight- 
ly later than those of the Llathigumpha inscription of Kharavela/’ 

Regarding this and the following two caves, and regarding this and 
the following two inscriptions, we have the following authentic account in 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra's Antiquities of Orissa , Vol. II, pp. H-15: 

“ Further north-west of (the Gopalapura and Muncapura caves), a 
little above the level of the surrounding country, we come to a two-storey- 
ed range designed somewhat in the style of the Queen’s Palace (Rani-niir), 
but on a smaller scale. The storeys are so arranged as not to rest directly 
one above the other, but the upper recedes so as to have the top of the 
lower one open to form a terrace. The upper storey is called Vaikuntha- 
pura, and the lower Patalapura. The lower storey comprises a suite of three 
rooms, two on a line facing the west, and one on the south, projecting con- 
siderably beyond the line of the former, the whole protected by a verandah 
in front. The eastern rooms are of a trapezoid shape, the extreme length 
before and behind differing by about 1 foot, the breadth being 7 feet. Each 
room has two doors opening into the verandah. The southern room is also a 
trapezium 10 feet in length on the western side, and 11' 6" on the southern, 
the breadth being, as before, 7'. It opens into the verandah by a single 
door. The doorways are framed with pilasters and semi-circular arched 

( 51 ) 
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bands on the top as in the Queen’s Palace, but without any interven- 
ing frieze'. The two ends of the verandah project forward to the extent of 
about 5 ft. Its pillars are now very much decayed, and mis-shapen, but 
originally they were of the Queen’s Palace type, square above and below, 
and octagonal in the centre. The architrave once had a deep frieze formed 
of basso-relievo figures of men anti animals, but it has been veiy much 
defaced by the ravages of time.” 

" A little beyond the northern projection of the verandah, there is a 
narrow flight of steps reaching to the upper storov which is an exact 
counterpart of the lower floor except that on the east side, there is only 
one room running along the whole length of the verandah, and having 
three doors, and the side room has, in the middle of the western wall, a 
window of a much larger size than any that I have seen on this hill. The 
dimensions of the eastern room are 22' x 6' 0", that of the southern room 
9' X 6 ', both average, and that of the verandah 24' x 3 ft. The doors 
measure 3 J ft. by 2, and have the usual side pilasters and semi-circular 
arched bands, but no frieze. The verandah had a range of four detached 
and two attached pillars, of which the last only are visible. On the archi- 
trave on the top of the verandah, there was a frieze of angels, elephants, 
devotees, the Bo tree, the wheel of law, etc., but they are hardly distin- 
guishable now/’ 

“ To the west of the southern room and forming the right wing of the 
Patalapura cave, there is a small room running east and west, with two 
doors and a verandah divided into two intercol urn niat ions by a heavy pillar 
in the middle. At the corner where the verandah starts from the Patala- 
pura range, there is an alto-relievo figure against the side pier, in imitation 
of the sentinel before the right wing of Queen’s Palace. The cave is in a 
very ruinous condition now, and bears the appropriate name of Yamapura 
or Hades. The exterior view of a vihara on the Udayagiri bill in 
Mr. Fergusson's Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India represents 
y the three caves of Vaikunthapura, PatSlapura and Yamapura/’ 

“ On the right hand pier of the centre door ot the Vaikuutha range 
(the upper storey of the Maficapurl cave in Mr. Banerji’s description), there 
is a Pali inscription in the Lat (Asokan) characters, which is very care- 
fully and deeply cut.” 

The text is based upon Major Kitfcoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASit, old series, Vol. VI, PI, LVII, Cave No. 8 
called Vaikunjha Cave ; ItSjendra Lal^JVIitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript 
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in his Antiquities of Orissa , Vol, II, p. 15, the Cave called Vaikun- 
thapura; Alexander Cuuningham's eye-copy reproduced in Corpus in - 
scriptionum Indicarum , old series, Vol. I, PI. XVII, Cave No. 9 called 
Vaikuntha; Bhagawanlal Indraji's eye-copy reproduced in Actcs du 
Sixicme Congres International dcs Orientalist cs, Part 111, Sec. II; 
Luders' List of Brahml inscriptions in E I, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1346, 
the Cave called Svargapura ; Haridas Dutta's inked impression read 
and reproduced by R. D. Bailor ji in E I, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri Cave-inscriptions, Pi. I, No. I, the Cave denoted by the 
expression “the upper storey of the Maficapurl 0^6"; and, above all, 
A. E. Caddy's cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 




INSCRIPTION OF KHARA VELA’S CHIEF QUEEN 


TEXT 

Araham ta- pasad a ( n a ) m ' Kn.lim£fi(na)nr (sama)n [»]- 
nam 3 lenam 3 karitam 3 [, — ]rajino* Lj a]laka(sa) 7 
[1. 1J Hathisa(I)ha-sampa(n)atasa 8 dhutunil' 3 Kalimga- 
ca(kavatino) 10 (siri-Kharava)Iasa 11 [1.2] aga-mahisi(n)a 12 

ka[r]i-(tam) 13 [.] [1.3] 


1. The fourth letter is nob at all noticed in Kittoo’s facsimile. Cunningham and Indraji 
correctly read pasdddnani. Sten Konow thinks that the reading may be pasad ay a, a 
Dative form of pasada in the sense of prasdda oi “ gift.” Liidors contemplates n similar 
reading when ho renders the word “ in honour of.” Banerji leads pasddayam , treating 
it as a Loeativo form of pasada , which is taken to be the equivalent of prasdda , “temple 
or palaco.” His argument in support of his reading pasddayam is this : “ There is a short 
vertical stroke attached to the right end of the horizontal base line of the letter,” and 
“ there aro indications of a similar vertical stroke at the left end.” But pasddayam ub 
a Locative form of pasada in the sense of prasdda, “ temple or palace ” is unexpected in 
the language of an inscription of this kind, pasada being a neuter stein. Were Banerji’s 
l oading at all correct, pasdddyam might have beeu treated as a Sandhi of pasada ("-Sk. 
prasadat , “ by the grace of” ) and ayam, a pronominal adjective qualifying le'itim , although 
here, too, one would expect idani or imam instead of ayam. So far as l am able to ascertain, 
neither the plaster cast nor Lho original stone shows any trace of a short vertical stroke 
attached to the end of the left extension of the horizontal base lino. The appearance of 
such a stroke above the right extension of tho horizontal bise line may be duo to the 
mystorious work of a hornet. Tho letter, as we see it, is neither ya, nor pa, nor na. 
Tho reading of it as pa ( pasdddpam ) yields no intelligible meaning. Tho reading of it 
as na ( Arahafyta-pasuddnani , “of tho Arhata [Jaina] faith ”) yields an intelligible 
meaning. The letter with a short vertical stroke appearing abovo tho right extension of tho 
horizontal base line resembles tho third letter after HaUiisdha in l. 2 which Prinsep reads 
no, Cunningham reads na, and Indraji and Banerji read pn. [t resembles the thiid letter of 
pdpundti in I. 1 (1. 3), and the first letter of nayari in I. I (1. 5), see PI. 1, JBOltS, Vol, 
III, Part IV, p. 472. 

2. Prinsep reads Kalinuja ; Cunningham, Kalimydnam, Indraji and Banerji correctly 
read Kdlitygdnarp. 

3. The first letter is represented in Kittoo’s fascimilo as ya, aud the second letter 
is not at all noticed. Cunningham is tho first to correctly read samandnam. In Dutta’s 
cstampage, tho lower half of the letter ma is missing on account of abrasion. 

4. Prinsep roads Iona, rendering it “ excavated Cunningham and Indraji read 
lenani. Banerji correctly reads lenaip. 

i 


8 
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5. Prinsop reads kddatam , mistaking the second letter ri for da. It seems to appear, 
at first sight, as da. Cunningham is the first to correctly read karitam. 

6. Prinsep reads rajino. 13nt Kittoe’s facsimile has clearly] the d-mark in the first 
letter. 

7. Prinsep reads lasa Kittoo’s facsimile shows'the traces of four letters which are 

dearly set forth in the eye-copies of Cunningham and Tndraji. Both Cunningham and 
Indraji read LdUikasa. In Dulta’s ostampago, as noted by Banerji, “the d-mark is more 
prominent in the second syllable than in the first.” 

N. Prinsep reads hethisahasanipanotasa. Kittoe's facsimile has hethisehasam . 
Cunningham reads hathisdhanampandtasa j Indraji, Hathisahasa papotasa, suggesting 
that the intended namo must have been Hathisxha ; Banerji, Hathisahasa papotasa t 
suggesting that tho intended name is either Hathisahasa or Hathisdha . The inscribed 
surfaco of the original stone distinctly shows that the four lotters after Hathisdha or 
Iiathis[i]ha are sairi-pa-(n)d-la-$a. It showed the same even a century ago when Kittoe 
prepared a facsimile of it. It is certain that the third letter may be read as (p)d but by 
no moans as (p)o. When tho fourth letter is a clear t<i f we need not presume it to bo a 
mysterious transformation from <ja, in order to make out sampanagasa ( sarpandgasya ) 
after Hathisdha or HaLhis[t]ha. For a similar compound in which a noun is preceded and 
followod by two adjectives qualifying it, cf. mkata-samana-suvihitd in I. 15. 

9. Prinsop roads only tho first letter as ya. Kittoe’s facsimile has ya. una. Cun- 
ningham roads ca tind. Indraji and Banerji corroctly read dhutund. Jayaswal fails to 
find out in Dhutind the name Dhuti(= Sk. Dhrqti) of King Lal&ka’s daughter. 

10. Cunningham reads only the first letter as ca. Indraji proceeds so far as cakavati. 
Banerji hits tho goal by reading cakavatino. 

11. Prinsep roads tho last three letters as c elasa. Indraji reads the last five letters 
as KhdraveUisa. Banerji reads all the seven letters as siri-Kharavelasa. 

12. PrioHop reads mahi pita ; Cunningham, mnhi pi<$a. Indraji correctly reads mahi - 
sina. 

13. Prinsep reads kadd ; Cunningham, kdda; Dutta’s estampage bears out Banerji’s 
reading kuritnip. 



TEXT AS IT BEADS IN THE OEIGINAL 

fhr s&ifci [,— j *rfsRt 

«f[T]^r^r *fas[ Y]*Nq-(sOT?rar gg*TT f 

^K%^T ^*T-Hf%f%5TT ^Tftrf [|] 


TEXT AS IT BEADS IN PALI 

TOm-oei^rt ?ifTf%?Fi3T Ninn^r #N «mf?ri [,] nfswl ^nsraraff 

ffsrcrt >l*-swi*ifrer ^tg*w **i- 

wfofarci qnftri [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

irarawr: qnfaipwr ^ww: «rasf «rnft?i[ ,— j^ral 
?%[f]^-wwRrw?i: ^f%<arr =Nt^re%5a*r vn- 

Hf%«rx qnfei [i] 


TRANSLATION 

The cave has been made for the Kslinga recluses 1 * of the Arhata 
(Jain) faith, 8 — caused to be made by the chief queen of His Graceful 
Majesty KhSravela, the (King) Overlord of Kalinga, — by the daughter of 
the high-souled 3 King Lal&rka 4 Hastisaha or Hastisixpha. 


1. Treating samandnam as a Genitive case, one must translate: “ The cave of the 

Kalihga recluses of the Arhata (Jain) faith." 
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2. Adopting the reading Arahamta-pasdddya, one may translate with Sten Konow 
and Lii dors : “In honour of;” and adopting Arahamta-pasddAyam, one may translate: 
“ By the grace of the Arhat or Arhats, this (cave).*’ 

3. The word sarripandta is equated with the Sk. sampann&tma, which literally means 
“ self-endowed,” “ one whose self has prospered by the attainment of desired objects.'* 
For the meaning sampann&tma, cf. Ch^ndogya Upani?ad, VI IF. 3: Yamyamantam abhu 
kdmo bhauati , yam kdmam kdmayate so'sya samkalpad eoa samuttisthati , tena sampanno 
mahiyate. Sankara explains sampanna thus : abhipretdrthaprdptya ca sampanno. 

1. L[a]IAka or Ldldrka moans “ glorious like the rising sun ,'* apparently as an 
earlier synonym of Bdldditya. For the use of Ldl&ka as a biruda t cf. Yasalalaka.Tissa 
occurring in the Mahavaipsa (XXXV“. 50) as the name of a king of Ceylon. But it may 
not be going too far to treat LalAIca as a local epithet signifying that Hastisaha or 
Hastisiipha was 1 the sun of Lala.” 


INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA OR KUDEPA 
RELATING TO 
THE PATALAPURA CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA-KUDEP A 


The following * record is incised on a raised hand between the third 
and fourth doors from the left * in the verandah of the lower storey of 
the MancapnrI group of three caves which are designated by Mr 
Fergusson and Raja Ltajendra Lala Mitra as Vaikunt.hapura, Patalapura 
and Yamapura. There is every reason for believing that the inscription 
was meant to record the excavation and dedication of the second cave of this 
interesting group by siri-Kadampa or siri-Kudepa, the Sovran Lord of 
Kalinga, who may have been either the contemporary or immediate succes- 
sor of siri-Kharavela. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe's facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Priusep in JASR, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 8 
miscalled Manikpura ; Raj endra Lala Mitra ’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript 
in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 1(5* Alexander Cunningham’s 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum Tndicarnm , old series, 
Vol. I, PI. XVII, Cave No. 7 miscalled Manil'jnira ; Bhag.vanlal Indraji's 
eye-copy reproduced in Actes (In Si. vie me Cong rest International des Oriental - 
isles, Part III, Sec. II ; Liiders' List of HrZihmi inscriptions in E I, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No. 134*7, Cave called Udayagiri Maiicapuri-gurnpha; 
llaridas Dutta’s iuked impression read and reproduced by It. I). Banerji 
in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Cave Inscriptions , PI, I, 
No, II, Cave denoted by the expression “ Mancapuii Cave — Lower Story, 
Front Wall ” ; and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 




INSCRIPTION OP KADAMPA-KUDEPA 

TEXT 


Airasa 1 maharajasa Kalimg&dlripatino 2 mahfi(meglia)- 
vaha(nasa ) 8 Kadampa 4 - slrino 8 lenaip 0 [ ] 


1. Prinsep, RSjendra I. ala Mitra ami Indraji read Verasa, Banerji roads Khnrasu, 
which is impossible Cunningham, Jaynswal and Steu Konow road Airum. I am strongly 
inclined to read tho royal epithet also aa per*i.sn. The first letter benrB the closest 
possible resemblance to the first letter of the name Vaihidarl in the Pabhosa inscriptions 
of Agadhasena edited by Ffihrer in El, Vol. IT. 

2. Prinsep reads Kalupgadhipatano ; Cunningham Kalimgadhiputino. Indraji is 
the first to correctly read Kulimg&dhipatino. 

3. Prinsep reads only the first letter as ma. Cunningham reads mahameghavahana ; 
Indraji, mahameghavahana ; Banerji correctly, mahdmeghavahanasa, 

4. Prinsep reads Kadepa. Cunningham reads the last two letters as depa. Indraji 
and Liiders read tho name as VaTcadepa. Banerji reads Kudepa. In Dutta’s eatanipago 
and in tho cast one may read the first letter as Ku or Ku, but l do not see how the 
second letter might be read as de . Tho second letter is unmistakably de or dam. 

5. Banerji is perfectly justified in reading alrlno ns it appears in Dutta’s estarnpago 
or in tho cast. But there is nothing to prevent one reading sirino with Prinsep and 
others. 

fi Prinsep and Rijendra LSla Mitra wrongly read lonaip. 
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TEXT AS IT HEADS IN THE ORIGINAL 


vx* (trs sf?r 3 t) totrsntcto ^'q- 

tfa *it) tif [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

f f?I 3T ) H^DCT5!HH 

NWI^* ?f?T ) #Nl [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

( ffowi Tf?i ni ) TTfRisi^r 
m li 1 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is an excavation) of His Lordly Graceful Majesty 
Kadampa or Kudepa, the Great King, the Sovran Lord of Kalinga, 
whose vehicle is Mahamegha (the great cloud-like state-elephant). 


( 04 ) 



No. IY 

INSCRIPTION OP VADDKHA OR VARIKHA 
RELATING TO 


THE YAMAPURA CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF V AP U KH A- V ARIKH A 


The following inscription, consisting of one line, ‘is incised on the 
right wall of the verandah of the lower story, to the right of the entrance 
to the righthand side-chamber of the main wing 9 of the Mancapurl 
group of three caves designated Vaikunfehapura, P&talapura and Yamapura 
by Mr. Fergusson and RSja Rajendra Lala Mitra. There is every reason 
for believing that the inscription was meant to be a record of the excava- 
tion and dedication of the third cave of this group by Prince Varjukha or 
Yarikha. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASR, old series, Vol, VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 7 
miscalled M&nikpura cave ; Rajendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep's 
transcript in his Antiquities of Orissa , Yol. II, p. 16 ; Alexander Cunning- 
ham’s eye-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum lndicarum , old series, 
Vol. I, PI. XVII, Cave No. 8 miscalled Manikpura Cave ; Bhagwanlal 
Indraji’s eye-copy reproduced in Actes du Sixieme Congres International des 
Orient tlistes, Part III, 3ec. II ; Liiders* List of Brahmi Inscriptions in El, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No, 1848, Cave called Udayagiri Mailcapuri-gumpha ; 
Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and reproduced by R. D Banerji 
in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Cave Inscriptions , PL I, No. 
Ill ; and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 




INSCRIPTION OF YADUKHA-YARIKHA 


TEXT 

KuraSro 1 -Vadukhasa * lenara 3 [.] 


1 Banerji rightly points out that the a-stroko iu tho second letter is added to the middle 
instead of the top. This phenomenon may be observed also in some instances afforded 
by the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. The o-stroke in the third letter i> quite distinct. Ft 
is difficult to decide all at once whether the retention of the singular masculine Nominative 
case-ending in Kumaro , the first word of a compound, is a dialectical peculiarity or a 
mistake of the mason -engraver. In one of tho Barhut JStaka-labels we have Su.jato - 
gahuto-Jataka t but iu another, Miga-Jatakaiii. 

* Prinsep wrongly reads Vattalcasa ; Cuuningham, Vaddaltasa or Vadukasa. Tndraji 
is the first to read Vaffukhas a. Regarding the second letter, Banerji remarks: “Tho 
medial u in Vadukha is very small in size but quito distinct ’* ; and regarding tho third 
letter, he observes that here the kha “ has neither a triangle nor a circle at its base ” 
It is not impossible that tho intended name is Varikha, the u-stroke being only an accidental 
chisel mark. It is remarkable how Prinsep and Cnnningham have mistaken rt for (fa- 
in the inscription of Kharavela's chief queen, the Inscription No. II. 

Prinsep and RAjendi* L&la Mitra wrongly read lonam. 


(89j 



TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

srmft ws ( qfwR ?fa m ) t*i [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

\fn *tt ) tnf [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

Sfa 5TT ) [|] 


TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is an excavation) of Prince Varjukha 1 or Varikha . 2 


1 Vadukha is apparently a pet name of the prince like Tivala in Asoka’s “ Queen’s 
Kdict.” 

2 Varikha may be equated with Varekm, and taken to moan “ one of excellent look.*’ 


($ 0 ) 



No. Y 

INSCRIPTION OP YADUKHA OR YARIKHA 
IN THE CHOTA-HATHIGUMPHA 




INSCRIPTION OP VAIJUKHA-VARIKIIA 


The following inscription noticed for the first time by Mr. A. E. 
Caddy, when he was taking casts of the inscriptions of this class for the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, consists,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “ of a single 
line, very much mutilated, on the outer face of the tympanum of the arch 
over the doorway.” 

The text is based upon* Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by R/D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayayiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions , PI. II, No. IX, the cave called Chota-IIathigumpha. 

I regret that Caddy’s cast of the inscription, which Mr. Banerji saw 
in the Calcutta Museum, is no longer to be seen there. 


10 


( 73 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF YADUKHA-YARIKHA 

TEXT 

? ? kha ? ? ? sa ' lenam [.] 


1. Banorji doubtfully reads the first three letters as Agikha. The first lottor might 
bo read as Va or Ta, but never as A. The second letter looks like du or ri, even like ta 
or sa, but never like gi. The letter after kha might bo made out as ka or /i[«]. The 
next letter which was probably md has been split up into two parts, ono appearing as dd 
and the other as na . The letter immediately before sa soorns to have been ra . I shall 
not be surprised if the record was meant to read Vadukha (Varikha) kumarasa le^aip [.] 


( 75 ) 



TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

??* [I] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

?? ??? [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

V? *3 ??? [l] 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is an excavation) of Prince Vac.lukha or Varikha (?). 


( 76 ) 



INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 
OYER THE DOORWAY OF THE SARPA-GUMPHA OR 

SNAKE-CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 

The following '‘inscription, consisting of one line, is incised/’ says 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, “ over the doorway of the Sarpagumpha, which is very 
close to the Bada-Hathigumpha (No. 14 of the plan published in the 
Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri).” 

Regarding the cave which is a notable excavation on Udayagiri, Raja 
Rajendra Lala Mitra in his Antiquities of Orissa , Vol. II, p. 30, says : 

“ Retracing our steps now to the west of the Hathi-Gumpha, the 
first cave worthy of notice occurs on the most protruding ledge of the 
fracture between the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri hills. It is remark- 
able for having in front, on the top of its entrance, a rude carving of the 
hood of a three-headed cobra, whence its name AjSgara-Gumpha — ajdgara i 
a serpent able to swallow (gara) a goat (aja). Under the hood of the 
serpent, the cave is cut in the form of a cube of 4 ft. with a door just 
large enough to admit a man crawling in, and framed in the usual style.” 

For a similar authentic description of Sarpa-GumphS, see Mr. Mano 
Mohan Ganguly's Orissa and Her Remains — Ancient and Mediaeval , p. 46, 
where one reads : 

“ It is a small cave consisting of a single cell and a verandah ; the 
latter having in the front tympanum of the door, the carving of the hood 
of a three-headed serpent, and hence the name. The level of the verandah 
is higher than the ground in front. Drs. Fergusson and Burgess (in 
their Cave Temples of India , p. 697), have taken the Tiger and the 
Serpent Caves to be ' the oldest sculptured caves in the hills.' This cave 
is important for containing an inscription, which, however, does not throw 
any light on the probable date of its construction.” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB ; old series, Vol. VI, PI. LV11, Cave No. 1 
called Snake-Cave ; Rajendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript in 
his Antiquities of Orissa , Vol. II, p. 30 ; Alexander Cunningham’s hand- 
copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicar um } old series, Vol. I, 
PI. XVII, Cave No. i called Snake-Cave; Luders’ List of Brdhml Inscrip- 
tions in El, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1349 : Hari Das Dutta’s inked im- 
pression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri Inscriptions , PI. I, Vol. IV, Cave called Sarpagumpha; 
and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

(70) 




INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 


TEXT 

Culakafmjmasa 1 Kothajeya 2 ca [pasado ] 8 [ . ] 


1. In Dutta's inked impression, the letter u appears to be le, the letter ka to bo ko, 
mil the letter ma to be me or mo. These vowel-marks must at once be dismissed as 
;hisel -marks or fissures. Kittoo need not be blamed for having represented kammasa as 
iammesa . Cunningham reads Culakummattcu But the 5-mark attached to the first letter 
a prominent. Ston Konow says, “ The lirst word looks like Culakcmesa, owing to tho 
ibrasions on the inscribed surface. The estampago seems to road Culnkremesa 

2. Prinsep and Rajendra Lilia Mitra read kothdjayd. Cunningham reads kothdjaya ; 
jftders, kothajeya ; and Banerji, kotMjcya. 

3. The occurrence of the Copulative Conjunction ca is indicative of tho loss of another 
vord, which seems t Q bo no other than pasado = pasado. 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

[*] *rcr sfamT ^ [vmrft] [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

«3JR&ra [wt^tt^:] [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The facade 1 and the unconquerable 9 cells (which are the meritorious 
works) of Culakamma (Ksudrakarma ). 3 


1. Banorji agrees with Prinsep, Rajendra Lala Mitra and Cunningham in rendering 
■pasddn { = pasddn) 1 temple or palace.* But it seems that a temple or palace is too high 
an honour to be accorded, in all cases, to any part of a cave-construction. What seems 
to have been meant by pasdda or panada here is a frontal outer construction consisting 
of a roofed, pillared and ornamented verandah and having the appearance of a palace. 
Pasddn or Pasdda is fcho same word in sound and meaning as facade, 

2. Kothdjeyd is treated as a sandhi joining ko\hd and ajeya. Ilere ‘ unconquerable,* as 
suggested by Prinsep, rather means ‘ impregnable, than * unequalled * or 'unsurpassable/ 
Bunerji observes : “ Kothd and jeyd havo been separated by Dr. Liiders, most probably 
beoanse (the compound kothdjeyd ) is followed by the conjunction ca, kothd , Sk. Kostha , is 
still in use in modern vernaculars to denote a brick or stone-built house or chamber, or even 
a fort. Jeyd may havo a tochnical moaning and may denote the verandah or some other 
part, while ko{hd denotes the main chamber. But it is also possible to take it in 
another way, in which there is a sandhi between this word and ajeya , ‘unconquerable/ 
qualifying ko^ha or kothd . The ouly difficulty is the use of the conjunction.’' The 
suggested difficulty can bo removed, if it be assumed that the conjunction was followed 
by a word like pasddo or pusiido. It is quite possible that jeyd is a separate technical 
term denoting some kind of building work. Cf, jeynkah kdrapitah in the inscription 
No. V from Northern Gujarat, HI, Vol. II. The term kothdjeyd may be taken to mean 
cither ‘ a cellular shed ' or * chambers with arched entrances.’ 

3. According to Prinsep, Rajendra L41a Mitra and F. W. Thomas, Culakamma = 
Cutfdkarma, which is apparently absurd. I agree with Lfiders in equating the Prakrit 
form of the name with the Sk. Ksudrakarma. 

( 82 ) 



No. YII 

INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 
IN PAVANA-GUMPHa OTHERWISE CALLED 
HAllIDAS-GUMPHA. 




INSCRIPTION OK CCLAKAMMA 

The following “record,” says Mr. 1L D. Banerji, “consists of a 
single line and is incised over one of the three entrances to the main 
chamber of the cave from the verandah. The characters belong to the 
first century B. C. and are distinctly later in form than those of the 
Mancapurl inscriptions (meaning Nos. II-IV).” 

Of the cave itself which is an excavation on the Udayagiri hill, we 
have the following useful information from Baja Kajendra Lilia Mitra’s 
Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 30 : 

“ Immediately to the north of the Elephant-Cave (Ilathi-Gumphii) 
there is a small excavation which is known under the name of Pavana- 
Gumpha or the * Cave of Purification. ’ It is of no importance whatever 
as a work of art.” 

The text is based upon Major Kiitoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 5 
called Pawan-Cave; Kajendra Lala Mitra's copy of Prinsep’s transcrij)t 
in his Antiquities of Orissa , Vol. II, p. 30; Alexander Cunningham’s 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus In script ion um Indie arum, old series, 
Vol. I, Pi. XVII, Cave No. 6 called Pawan-Cave ; Luders* List of Bra/unl 
Inscriptions in El, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1353, Cave called Haridas- 
gumpha ; Ilari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and reproduced by 
II. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udagagiri and Kliandagiri Inscriptions . 
Pi. II, No. VI, Cave called Haridas Cave; and, above all, A. E. Caddy's 
cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


( 85 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 


TEXT 

Culaka[m]masa 1 pasato 2 kothaje(ya ) 8 ca 4 ( .] 


1. Prinsep and RAjendra Lala Mitra read Culakamasa. Cunningham reads 
Culakrarrimasa ; Banerji Culakramasa . I cannot conceive of the occurrence of a letter, 
such as kra , in this series of Jain Cave inscriptions. 

2. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra read paseta. Kittoe’s facsimile has paseta, 
Cunningham and Banerji read pasato. Tho correct reading must be either pasato or 
pasata, pasato deserving to be treatod as a noun, which is the equivalent of pasddo 
(or pasado) t and pasata deserving to be treated as an adjective qualifying ko{ha. 

3. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra read Ko$haja(ya). Cunningham reads kothdja'. 
Liidcrs reads kothdjeyd ; Banerji Koth&jeya. 

4. If it be that a word is effaced after the conjunction ca , the reading of the 
inscription must be this : Culaka[m]masa paBata kothaje(ya) ca [pasado] [.], the 
word pasata, being an adjective qualifying kotha. 


( 87 ) 




TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

irermt sfitawqT ^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS TN PALI 

mnnh qftejsrom ^ [t] 

TEXT AS TT READS IN SANSKRIT 

RTHT?: Sffteisra [l] 

TRANSLATION 

Tue facade* and the unconcjuerable cells (which are the meritorious 
works) of Ksudrakarma. 


1. In Mio cast., as well as in ITari Das Dutta’s ostampage, the word is pasdto. There 
is absolutely no e-mark in the first letfcr. Tf pasdto be a phonetic equivalent of pasddo, 
ami the clear estampnge of Ibis inscription guarantee the certainty of the reading pasdto , 
it is to he seen whether pasdto or pasddo is the same word as pasddo or prdsddnh, or 
it. is a word to he* equated with a word like pracchadah, meaning a projecting cover, 
that is, a ‘ verandah with an overhanging roof/ Sten Konow suggests : “ If we should 
read pasddo (or pasdto), this word is perhaps* Sk. prasada , a gift.” To my mind, the 
use of the word in the sen.se of a gift is altogether out of the question. Such a word 
with such a meaning cannot fit in with the context. 


( 88 ) 



No. YIII 


INSCRIPTION OE KAMMA AND KHlNA 
TO THE LEFT OF THE 


DOORWAY OF THE SARPA-GUMPHA OR SNAKE-CAYE 




INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHlNA 


The following “ record,” says Mr. B. D. Banerji, “ consists of two 
lines and the Characters used in it are about a century later in date than 
those of the other epigraph in this cave (Sarpagumpha). The characters 
belong to the first century B.C.” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe's facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, PI LVII, Cave No. 2 
called Snake-cave ; Bajendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript 
in his Antiquities of Orissa , Vol. IT, p. 30 ; Alexander Cunningham's 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscripiionum lndicarum> old series, Vol. I, 
PI. XVII, Cave No. 3 called Snake-Cave ; Liiders* List of Brdhmi 
Inscriptions in ET, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1350; and Hari Das Dutta’s 
inked impression read and reproduced by It. D. Banerji, in El, 
Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiii Inscriptions , PI. II, No. I, Cave 
called Sarpagumpha. 


( 91 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHINA 


TEXT 

Kammasa 1 (kotha)* ca Khl-fl l]-n(a)ya ' ca 4 pasado 5 [.] [1 2]. 


1. Prinsep wrongly reads Kamesa. Kittoe’s facsimile has Kamata. Cunningham 
reads Kamaae \ Banerji correctly, Kammasa. 

2 & 3. Prinsep reads rikhinaya ; Cunningham, ra.,,khi Naya{co) ; Banerji, Halakhinaya. 
Dutta’B estampage yields, at first sight, the reading suggested by Banerji : Halakhinaya— 
Sk. £lakindyah (F. W. Thomas), = doubtfully Uarakina (Liiders). But it is certain 
that the letter after kht is na orn[d]. Examining Dutta’s estampage closely, I detect 
that the second letter is fhd. 

4. Kittoe's facsimile has ce t and Cunningham’s hand-copy oo. The o-mark 
appears also in Dutta’s inked impression, which is undoubtedly an abrasion. Banerji 
correctly reads ca. 

5. Prinsep, Rajendra Lala Nlitra and Cunningham read pasade, which iB incorrect. 
Kittoe's facsimile has pasado . Dutta’s estampage, too, yields the reading pasddo. 
Sten Konow remarks : “ The plate (reproducing Dutta’s estampage) has, however, pdt&do 
though the d-stroke is indistinct and perhaps erased.” 


(» 8 ) 




TEXT AS TT HEADS IN THE ORIGINAL 

5RteT ^ ^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

wi ^rzis t ^ ’It’Jrw ^ Kmr$ [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

Nffor ^rtwr* hthi^: [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The cells (which are excavations) of Karma and the fa<;ade (which 
is a meritorious work) of Khlna. 1 


1. Accepting the reading Halahhinaya , one must render the record : 11 The celli 
(or ehamberg which are excavationa) of Karma and glakfiia. 


<W) 


No. IX 

INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 
IN THE VYAGHRA-GUMPHA OR TIGER-CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 

The following ‘'record is incised,” say* Mr. It D. Banorji, “on the 
outer wall of the inner chamber of the Bggh or Tiger cave (No. 15 of the 
r lan published in the Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri). It consists of two 
lines. The characters used are as old as the inscriptions in the Mnneapurl 
cave and belong to the second century B.C." 

Of the BSgh-Gumpha or Tiger-cave which is an excavation on the 
Udayagiri, we have the following interesting description in Raja Rajendra 
Bala Mitra's Antiquities of Orissa , Vol. II, p. 31 : — 

“ In size it is similar to the (Alakapura cave), but its exterior is cut 
into the shape of a tiger's head. The distended jaws of the animal form 
the verandah , and the entrance to the cell occupies the place of the gullet. 
The head is remarkably well-formed, and the chiselling is excellent. By 
the right of the entrance (we have) a short inscription in the Lab (Asokan) 
character.” 

For a similar description of the cave, see Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly's 
Orissa and Her Remains — Ancient and Mediaeval, pp. 45-46, where one 
reads : “ The Tiger cave, on the west of the Hati Gumpha is a small one 

consisting of a verandah, and a single cell. It is situated higher up the 
Bill than the Ganesa or the Hati Gumpha. The roof of the front verandah 
is formed by the upper jaw of the animal. In this cave, the eye, nose and 
upper jaw of the tiger have been represented ; the two canine teeth on the 
two sides of the incisors have been shown ; the number of incisors is greater 
than what is noticed in the animals of the feline species. The cell is 
provided with one door flanked by pilasters resting on raised platforms and 
surmounted by a semi-circular arch-band.” 

For a short description of the cave, see Dr. W. W. Hunter's Statistical 
Account of Bengal , District of Puri and the Orissa Tributary Slates , p. 73. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe's facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in J A S B, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 5, 
called Tiger-cave ; Rajendra Lala Mitra's copy of Prinsep's transcript in his 
Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 31 ; Alexander Cunningham's handcopy 
reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionnm Indicar urn, old series, Vol. 1, PI. XVII, 

( 97 ) 
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OLD BRAHMl INSCRIPTIONS 


Cave No. 4, called Tiger-cave ; Liiders’ List of Brahmi Inscriptions , in 
El, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1351 ; Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression 
read aud reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El. Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri Inscriptions , PI. II, No. 7, Cave called Bagh or Tiger Cave ; 
and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

The inscription is interposed between two symbols, a tree-symbol 
representing a vrkna-caitya or woodland-shrine and marking the commence- 
ment, and a Svastika marking the close. 



INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 

TEXT 

Nagara'-akhadamsa-fl l]-sa 2 Bhutino* lenain 4 [.] [1 2]. 


1. Prinsep, Rajendra Lftla Mitra and Cunningham read Ugara. Luders and Banorjx 
jorrectly road N agar a. 

2. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra wrongly road avedasa , aveda being taken to mean 

m anti-Vedist, and the Qenitive case-ending sa being regarded as the initial of tho donor’s 
mine which they read Sasuvi. Cunningham reads akhadasa and Bancrji, akhadarpsa , 
>otli agreeing with Prinsop and Rajendra Lala Mitra in treating tho sixth case- ending sa 
is the initial of the donor’s name which they read Sabhuti (Subhuti). Luders correctly 
-cads akhadamsasa. Banerji’s argument is : “ There is plenty of spaco after tho last 

etter of tho first line and so it cannot bo said that tho possessive case-ending had to bo 
noised in tho lower line for want of space. Generally a mason does not mutilato words 
,vhen there is no dearth of space.” Sten Koiiow’b counter-argument is : “ Tho two lines 

iave been kept of the same length, and that is apparently the reason why tho termination 
■f akhadamsasa has been written in L 2.” I find that, in spito of there being no dearth of 
price, tho mason has written, in one of the Barhut inscriptions, tho sixth case-ending in 
j 2 (Ilultzsch's Bharhut InscriptioJis in 1. A. Vol. XXI, No. 90) : 

(1) Bhadata — Budharakhitasa Satupaddna- 

(2) sa danam thabho. 

3. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra road Sasuvin ; Cunningham and Banorji, 

' abhutino . Ludors correctly reads Bhutino . Caddy’s cast, which I have carefully 
xamined, clearly bears out Luders reading. 

4. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra wrongly read lonam. 




TEXT AS IT BEADS IN THE OEIGINAL 


inr Li] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN PALI 

^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN SANSKBIT 

wpf [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is an excavation) of the Town-judge 1 Bhuti. 


1 Nagara-akhadamsa is obviously tho same official designation as Nagala. Viyohalaki 
or Mahdmata-NagaJaka in ASoka’s First Separate Rock Edict, and Nagarika or Nagarika 
Mdhamdtra in the Arthafiastra of Kautilya-Kau^alya, Bk. II, Ch. 36 and Bk. IV, Ch. 6. 


1 >JG > 


No. X 

IlfkCRIPTlON OP NAKIYA 
IN THE JAMBESVARA CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF NSKIYA 

The following “record is incised,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “over one 
of the entrances to the inner chamber of the Jambesvara Cave (No. 16 of 
the plan published in the Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri). The characters 
of the inscription are of the same age as those used in the Maficapurt ins- 
criptions.” The cave itself is one of the excavations on the Udayagiri hill. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in J A. S B, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 4, 
termed a nameless cave ; Alexander Cunningham’s hand-copy reproduced 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, PI. XVII, Cave No. 
5, termed a nameless cave ; Liiders’ List of Dm Ami Inscriptions in El, Vol. 
X, Appendix, No. 1352 ; and Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions, PI. II, No. 8, Cave called Jambesvara ; and, above all, A. E. 
Caddy's cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


( 108 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF NAKIYA 


TEXT 

Mah&madasa 1 Bariyaya 8 N&kiyasa 8 lena[m] 4 [.] 


1. Prin8ep reads Mdpamadati ; Cunningham, Mapamaddsa; Liiders, Mahamadasa ; 
Banerji, Mahamadasa. Banerji is of opinion that the a in da is superfluous. I think that 
the 5-stroke is an appearance rather than a reality. 

2. Prinsep reads bakaya (Ya) ; Cunningham, bdniyaya ; Liiders, bariyaya ; Banerji, 
too, bariyaya, treating it as a mistake for bhariyaya. I take Bdriya to be the name of a 
locality, the native place of the donor, or the name of a lady donor. 

3. Princep reads ( Ya)ndkiyasa ; Liiders, Nakiyasa , Cunningham and Banerji 
correctly read Nakiyasa . Nakt , according to Liiders, or Ndhiya , according to Banerji, is 
the name of the wife of MahSinada. Had it been so, there would have been a feminine 
(lenitive case-ending ay a in the declension of Nakt or Nakiya. But we have, instead of 
Nakiyaya , a masculine Genitive form Nakiyasa. I take Nakiya to be the name of the 
donor, Bdriya to be his native place, and Maliamada to be his official designation, or all the 
three of them to be personal names. 

4. Prinsep wrongly reads Iona. 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

qi fc ng sJTftWH t*[‘] [il 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

uiwwwp ( vfs stt ) NTfaira [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

njnrosrcn ( ireroscr *f?i st ) an^nm: *Rwq Lil 

TRANSLATION * 

The cave (which is an excavation) of the High Functionary 1 Nskiya 9 
of BSriya.* 


* Another possible rendering is 

“ The cave (which is an excavation) of Mahamada, Bdriyd and Ndkiya." 

1. Both Lfidors and Banerji take Mahamada to bo the personal name of a man whose 
wife'Nafcl or Ndkiya dedicated the cave in question. Mahamada seems to me to be the 
same official designation as the Pali Mahamatta or the Sk. Mahdmdtra , which literall/ 
means “ Great-measure” or “ Magnate.” 

2. Ndkiya is evidently tho same name as the Pali Ndgita, 

3. I am unable to identify the locality. It must be some place, a village or a town 
in Kalirpga. 
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No. XI 

INSCRIPTION ON THE ARCHITRAVE 
OUTSIDE THE ANANTA-GUMP1IA 




ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


The following “inscription is incised/ 1 says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “on 
the architrave outside, between the left ant® and the first pillar. The 
characters of this inscription are certainly later than those used in the in- 
scription in Tatwa Cave, No. 2. No other notice of this inscription has been 
published except that which has appeared in Mr. Mon Mohan Chakra- 
vartti's Notea on the Remains in Dhauli and in the Caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri.” 

The following description of the cave with which the inscription is 
associated is an extract from Mr. Mano Mohon Ganguly’s Orissa and Her 
Remains — Ancient and Mediceval , pp. 56-60 : — 

“ The Ananta-Gumpha (which is the most important cave on the 
Kharujagiri Hill) consists of an ante-chamber (24' x 7') having a covered 
verandah 26' x 7' in front. The ceiling of the chamber at the rear is 
curved, the rise of the arch or curve being about a foot; originally there 
were four doors leading to the room ; these have been reduced to two doors, 
and one window. The doorways are surmounted by circular arches ending 
in horizontal bands at the springing. Two fillets of the circular band 
enclose ornamental figures. The horizontal friezes resemble those noticed 
in Rani Nur and Ganesa Cave. The crown of the arches is formed by the 
interlaced tails of serpents.” ,c A long line of Buddhist rails runs over the 
arches unlike those in Rani Nur and Ganesa cave broken at intervals by 
battlemented pyramids, the like of which we notice in the Bharhut sculp- 
tures. On the back wall of the ante-chamber are carved the characteristic 
Bauddha symbols of Swastika, Trisula, etc., and also a standing figure of 
Buddha (?). The tympana of the arches are carved with representations of 

various scenes. The scene of Gaja-Laksml...is exquisitely beautiful 

The pilasters by the sides of the doorways have striking features charac- 
terised by animal capitals and a profusion of sculptures not noticed else- 
where in the locality.” 

“ We agree with Drs. Fergusson and Burgess in detecting similarity 
between the sculptures of the Ananta-Gumpha and those of the Bharhut 

Stupa, built sometime between the 2nd and 3rd cent. B.C the probable 

period of the excavation of the cave cannot be earlier than the third 
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century B.C., and not second or third century A.D. as fixed by Beglar in 
the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XIII (p. 81). 

The text is based upon Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions, PI. II, No. XI, the cave called Anantagumpha, and A. E. 
Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 



ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 

TEXT 

J 1 ??? 2 samaij[ft]nam 8 lenarn [.] 


[ 


1. The letters representing tho opening words of the inscription are irrevocably lost. 

2. The stone is peeled off and shows just the sockets of three letters which aie read 
by Banerji as Doliada. I doubt very much the correctness of such a reading. Any one 
attempting to guess the letters from the outlines cf the sockets is apt to glide into a fatal 
error Anyhow, the outline of the first socket resembles rather that of sa than that of do. 
Kalirriga or Kdliqiga is the word which may bo supposed to have preceded samavdnani in 
an inscription of this kind. 

3. samatianam in Dutta’s cstampago. 


(Ill) 



TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 
[— ]???«m[T]*f W[G 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

[—]??? fw [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 
[— ‘ 1 ??? [|] 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is excavated for) the recluses [of Kaliiiga ?] [ 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE ROCK 
OUTSIDE THE VERANDAH OF 
THE ANANTA-GUMPHA 




ANANTA-GUMPH3. INSCRIPTION 

The following u record,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, 11 is incised on the 
rock outside the verandah of the Anantagumph5.” 

The text is based upon Liiders* List of Brahml Inscriptions in El, Vol. 
X, Appendix, No. 1343 ; Mon Mohan ChakravarttPs Notes on the 
Remains in Dhauli and in the Caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri ; and 
Hari Das Dutta's inked impression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji 
in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Inscriptions , PI. II, No. XII, 
Cave called Anantagumpha. 




ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


TEXT 

[— ? ko(th)aje(ya) 2 [— ■]* [.] 


1. Tt may be safely assumed that a few letters recording the name of the donor or 
donors are missing. 

2. Mon Mohan Chakrabartti reads Dajacara. Eanerji differing, remarks: “It is 
really something like a mason’s mark. There are three symbols, of which a central one is 
the Brahml letter ja f while the other two may resomblo, but are not, letters.” It is not 
too much to say that Bauer ji’s is a cheap explanation, which has the merit of avoiding any 
difficulty that confronts a man attempting to read an old Brahml inscription wherein the 
letters are effaced and obscured. As far as I can make out, the first letter is lea or lev. 
The second letter is a fissured { fid. The third letter is distinctly je. And tho fourth 
letter is an obscured ya. 

3. If the proposed reading Icothdjeyd be correct, it is easy to understand that it was 
followed by the conjunction ca and a word like pas ado or pdsado. 



TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

[...] [—1 [ i ] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

[...] [— ] [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

[..-1 [— ] [ i ] 


TRANSLATION 

The [—] unconquerable cells 1 (which are the meritorious works of) [— ]. 


1. In commenting on pasata and ko\hd occurring in the Inscription No. VII, Banerji 
observes: “It is interesting to note that here two words denoting almost the same thing, 
i.e., pas'ato (Sk. prasdda and kothd or kolha , have been used, and that we here And the 
word pasddo - Tho Sarpagumpha has only one small chamber but the Harid&sgumph& has 
a verandah, a large inner chamber with three doorways and one small side chamber on 
ouch side. So it is quite possible that the word pasdto refers to the main chamber and the 
word hothd to the side chambers.” I am unable to accept such a suggestion for the simple 
reason that the word ko(hd t as plural form of koflia, denotes all the cells or chambers, and 
that there is not a word to denote the verandah which is an outer construction. 




No. XIII 


INSCRIPTION IN THE TATTVA-GUMPHX No. I 




TATTY A-GUMPHI INSCRIPTION 


The following “ inscription is written or painted/* says Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, “ on the back wall of the inner chamber of the cave (the Tatwa- 
gumphfi, No. 1), and on prolonged examination I found that, in addition 
to a row of letters which I cannot make out, it was a repetition of the 
Indian alphabet/* 

These observations of Mr. Banerji led me to examine Mr. Hari Das 
Dutta’s estampage closely, and have ultimately enabled me to detect an 
inscription consisting of one line and a table of Brahml alphabet consisting 
of no less than six rows of letters. The table has been separately present- 
ed as the last of the present series (No. XV) of inscriptions in the caves on 
the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills. 

The text is based upon Hari Das Dutta*s inked impression reproduced 
by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Inscriptions , 
PI. II, No. XIII, Cave called Tatwagumpha No. 1. 
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TATTYA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


TEXT 

???? rlpu(tasa) kaya 


???? [.] 


( 123 ) 



TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

... TOT... ???? [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

**JT (?)...???? [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

span (?)—???? [•] 


( 134 ) 



No. XIY 

INSCRIPTION OE KUSUMA 
IN THE TATTVA-GUMPHA No. 2 




INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 

The following “ inscription/’ says Mr. R. D. Banerji, " is the oldest of 
the inscriptions in the Khandagiri caves. Most of the caves on the Udaya- 
giri are ancient, as proved by their inscriptions; but, with the exception 
of Tatwagumpha, No. 1, TatwagumphS, No. 2 and Anantagumpba, all 
other Khandagiri caves appear to be mediaeval, as the inscriptions in them 
are not earlier than the ninth or tenth century A. D. The record in this 
cave is incised over one of the entrances to the inner chamber and consists 
of one line. The cave is No. 1 of the plan of the Gazetteer (the Bengal 
District Gazetteer, Puri). ,, 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read by James 
Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, p. 1074; Alexander Cunningham’s 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscripti onum Indicarnm , old series, Vol. I, 
PI. XVII, Cave No. 1 ; Liiders’ List of Brdhml Inscriptions in El, Vol. X, 
Appendix, No. 1344; Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and repro- 
duced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions , PI. II, No. X, Cave called Tatwagumpha, No. 2. 


( 127 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 


TEXT 

Psdamulikasa 1 Kusumasa 3 len[a]ni 8 [.] 


1. Prinsep and others correctly read Pddamulikasa. Kittoe’s facsimile has °kasn. 

2. Kittoe’s facsimile is responsible for Prinso p’s reading Kutamdsa instead of Kusu • 
Hiasa. Banerji reads Kusumasa, and remarks that the a-mark in md is superfluous. 

3. Prinsep wrongly reads lonam, Banerji doubtfully reads lena[m)phi t remarking that 
the last syllable (phi) in this record is superfluous and devoid of any significance. The 
rast in the Indian Museum clearly shows that the reading is nothing but lenani . 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

fN[T]f*T [|] 

TEXT AS TT READS IN PALI 

^rr^r [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS TN SANSKRIT 

trre «iftniP ^nfsT [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The eaves (which are the excavations) of Kusuma of Padamulika . 1 


1. Padamulika has beon rightly explained by Banerji as signifying either the locality 
or the professional designation of the donor. Asa professional designation, it cannot but 
mean a * server of the feet,' that is, n menial. Accepting the second meaning of the word, 
I may render the record : — 

“The caves (which are tho excavations) of the menial Kusnmu.” 


(180) 



TABLE OF BRAHMt ALPHABET 
IN THK TATTVA-GUMPHA No. 1 




TABLE OF BRXHMl ALPHABET 


The following inscription containing a table of Brahml alphabet “ was 
noticed for the first time,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “by the late Mr. J. D. 
Beglar in 1882, who published an eye-copy of it with his report (Arch. 
Surv. Rep., Vol. XIII, p. 82). But unfortunately the eye-copy was printed 
upside down. Mr. Monmohan Chakrabartti tried to read it from this 
plate, but apparently did not succeed. The whole inscription is written or 
painted on the back wall of the inner chamber of the cave, and on prolong- 
ed examination I found that, in addition to a row of letters which I cannot 
make out, it was a repetition of the Indian alphabet. Some young monk 
had used the back wall of the cell as a (slate or) copy-book and improved 
his knowledge of the alphabet by writing on it. The characters belong to 
the first century B. C. or first century A. D.” 

The table is based upon Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions , Pi. II, No. XIII, Cave called Tatwagumpha No. 1. 



TABLE OF BRAHMl ALPHABET 

1 kha ga gha? ca cha 1 

2 na ta tha da dha na 

3 na ta tha da dha na pa pha...sa sa sa ha 2 

4 na ta tha da dha na pa pha ba bha...§a sa ha... 

5 ta tha da dha na pa pha ba...6a sa sa ha 

6 ta tha 8 


1. In L 1, Banerji reads just one letter, which is gha. 

2. In L 3, Banerji does not road the two letters after na. Thoy look like ya and ra, 

bnt they may be pa and pha. 

3. In L 6, Banerji reads just the second letter. 
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NOTES 


1. THE INSCRIPTIONS AND THEIR AUTHORS 

Of the fifteen old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanda- 
giri Caves, No. I is the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of King Kharavela; 
No. II, the Vaikunthapura Cave inscription of Kharavela’s chief queen; 
No. Ill, the Patalapura Cave inscription of King Kadampa-Kudepa ; No. 
IV, the Yamapura Cave inscription of Prince Varjukha-Varikha • No. V, 
probably the Chota-Hathigumpha inscription of the same prince; No. VI, 
the Sarpa-Gumpha inscription of Culakamma; No. VII, the Pavana or 
Haridas-Gumpha inscription of the same donor; No. VIII, the Sarpa- 
Gumpha-side Cave inscription of Kamma and KhinS ; No. IX, 
the Bagh-Gumpha inscription of the Town-judge Bhuti; No. X, 
the Jambefivara Cave inscription of the High-functionary Nakiya of 
Bariya, or it may be, of Mahamada, Bariya and Nakiya ; Nos. XI 
and XII, the Ananta-Gumpha inscriptions of some donors; No. XIII, 
the inscription of some donor in the Tattva-Gumpha No. 1 ; No. XIV, the 
inscription of the menial Kusuma, or it may be, of Kusurna of Padamula ; 
and No. XV, a table of Brahml alphabet in the Tattva-Gumpha No. J. 


2. THE RELATIVE TOTAL OF THE CAVES 
AND INSCRIPTIONS 

The fifteen inscriptions edited in the present volume, and arranged 
serially as No. I, No. II, and so forth, are the oldest known Brahml 
inscriptions which have hitherto been discovered as epigraphic records 
relating to different caves on the Udayagiri and Khan-agiri hills in Orissa. 
The first ten of them belong to the caves on the Udayagiri and the 
remaining five to those on the Khandagiri hill. 

Though, as a general rule, each of these inscriptions is meant to 
refer to a particular cave, it will be a mistake to presume that there are 
as many caves as inscriptions. For instance, there are two inscriptions, 
one of which (No. XI) is incised on the architrave outside the Ananta- 
GumphS, and the other (No. XII) on the rock outside the verandah of 
the same cave. The concluding words of No. XI, saman[a]nam lenam, 
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refer to the cave as a cave (len«)i and not in terms of its component 
parts, while the surviving word of No. XII, liotliajeyuy refers to the 
cave not as a cave but in terms of its component parts. Here the 
presumption cannot but be that these two inscriptions, one referring 
to the cave in term of the whole and the other in terms of the parts, 
belong as well as refer to one and the same cave. 

Secondly, there are two inscriptions in the Tattva-Gumpha No. 1, 
one of which (No. XIII) is meant to commemorate the name of the 
excavator of the cave, and the other (No. XV) to serve as a table of 
Brahml alphabet. In this particular instance, the two inscriptions 
belong to one cave, one referring to the cave as an excavation of some 
donor and the other serving altogether a different purpose. 

Thus it may be shown that the total of the caves falls short of 
the total of the inscriptions at least by two, Nos. XI and XII being taken 
as referring to one and the same Ananta-Gumpha, and No. XV being left 
out of consideration as an alphabetic table. 

We maintain that even further reduction of the total of the inscribed 
caves is possible. For No. XIV refers not to one cave but to caves in the 
plural number (/eijaui), which were all the excavations of Kusuma. 

Why, it may be argued, if the inscription of Culakamma (No. V) is 
incised over the doorway of the Sarpa-Gumphii and that of Kamma and 
Khlna (No. V III) to the left of the doonvay of the same cave, should we 
not take these inscriptions as referring to one and the same cave V Here we 
have got to distinguish between “ belonging to ” and “ referring to.” 

These two inscriptions belong to the Sarpa-Gumpha in the sense 
that both are incised over and to the left of the doorway of the 
same cave. Hut they refer to two caves, each cave in terms of its 
component parts, kothajeya and panada . The incising over the doorway 
of the cave goes to show that the inscription of Culakamma is meant 
to refer to the Sarpa-Gumpha. The incising to the left of the doorway 
of this cave may be taken to indicate that the inscription of Kamma 
and Khlna is meant to refer to another cave, which lay on the left side 
of the Sarpa-Gumpha and would not at once be seen from its entrance. 
The Sarpa-Gumpha being unicellular and provided with one verandah, 
it is difficult to think that a second inscription was needed to refer to it 
in terms of its cell and verandah. 

This argument may be substantiated by the study of a parallel case 
of the Mancapurl group of three caves and three inscriptions. The in- 
scription of Kharavela’s chief queen (No. II) belongs and clearly refers to 
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the Vaikunt'hapura cave in the upper storey of the Maficapurl group. 
The remaining two inscriptions are both incised in the verandah of the 
Piitalajmra cave in the lower storey, the inscription of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa(No. Ill) being incised on a raised band between the middle pillars, 
and that of Prince Vadukha-Varikha (No. IV) on the right wall of the 
verandah. ll(*re the inscription of Prince Vadukha-Varikha refers un- 
doubtedly to the Yarnapura cave forming the right wing of the Patala- 
pura. That is to say, two inscriptions belonging to one eave refer indeed 
to two caves. 

The local tradition asserts that there were formerly about 750 caves 
on the Udayagiri and Khaiyjagiri hills. This is surely a much exaggerat- 
ed number, should it be treated as the total of the caves excavated during 
the reign of King Kharavela and thereabout. For we have a definite 
statement in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription (No. I) regarding the total 
number of the caves excavated oil these two hills during Kliara vela's reign. 
In accordance with this statement, just 117 caves were constructed (sata- 
dasa-lena-satam karapihun) in the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign. 

We cannot say that all the 117 caves were inscribed. If each one of 
them might be supposed to have an inscription referring to or labelling it, 
the total of the inscriptions would have been not less t han 1 17. But if all 
of them were not inscribed, the total of the inscriptions must have been 
less than 117. Probably all or most of them were not inscribed. Even 
the famous llani Nur or Queen’s Palace is found without an inscription. 
Though the local tradition ascribes the construction of this cave-architec- 
ture to King Lalatendu-Kesari who reigned about the year A.D. (117, the 
general style of its architecture and the technicpie, motifs and other details 
ol its basso-relievo are strongly in favour of dating it as old as the Tiger 
and other inscribed caves which may be supposed to have been excavated 
during the reign of Kharavela or thereabout. Moreover, many of the 
surviving caves being natural cavities little improved by human hand, are 
likely to have been left uninscribed. 

In these circumstances, it is not unreasonable to think that the 
original total of the inscriptions stood far below that of the caves, although 
the exact ratio of the two totals cannot be determined, nor is it possible to 
gay how many inscriptions have been actually lost due to the ravages of 
time. 

In the Hathi-Gumpha record of the thirteenth year of Kharavela's 
reign, we read that TIis Majesty caused 117 caves to be constructed on the 
KumM hill, obviously a common name for designating the twin-hills of 
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Udayagiri and Khanrjagiri by himself, by his queens, by his sons, by his 
relatives, by his brothers, and by the royal servants. Among the caves 
of his queens, we get just one inscribed cave of his chief queen ; among 
those of the princes, we get just two inscribed caves of Prince Vacjukha- 
Varikha; so on and so forth. 

It may be expected that at least those caves which were excavated by 
the members of Kharavela's royal family were inscribed. We mean that 
some at least of the inscriptions must have disappeared with the destruc- 
tion of the ancient caves. And yet the fact would remain that the original 
total of the inscriptions stood far below that of the caves. 

We have wrongly assumed so far as if the inscription of Kharavela 
(No. I) were meant to refer exclusively to one cave, namely, the Hathi- 
Gumpha on the Udayagiri hill. It is far from being the case. It is not 
distinctly stated in the record of Kharavela’s thirteenth regnal year how 
many out of 117 caves were constructed by His Majesty, how many by his 
queens, and how many by others. We would think that the majority of 
these caves were constructed on the strength of the donations made by His 
Majesty. We shall be doing injustice to him to suggest that the inscrip- 
tion standing in his name was meant to relate exclusively to a cave which 
is of little importance as a work of art. To suggest this is to leave the 
acclaimed costly and excellent works of art and architecture accomplished 
by him altogether unexplained. The so-called Ilathi-Gumpha inscription 
of Kharavela was, indeed, meant to refer not to one cave but to all the 
works of art and architecture done by him on the twin-hills of Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri. As a matter of fact, the Hathi-Gumpha record was 
meant to refer in a general way to all the 1 1 7 caves with their inscriptions 
and architectural constructions. 
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3. THE SYMBOLS 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela is enclosed between two 
pairs of symbols. Two symbols are to be seen on its left side, and two on 
its right. The first symbol on the left stands over against its second line. 
The fourth symbol on the right stands over against its seventeenth line. 
These two symbols were apparently intended to mark respectively the 
beginning and end of the inscription. The second symbol on the left 
appears below the first, and stands over against the fourth and fifth lines 
of the inscription. And the third symbol on the right appears at the end 
of and between the first and second lines of the inscription. 

& % v 

It is not correct to say that the third symbol appears immediately 
after the name of Kharavela with which the first line terminates. 1 
Even if this symbol figured just after the name of Kharavela, I do not 
see how any importance might have been attached to it because of such 
a position. The symbol, as it now stands, seems to have been set off 
on the right against the first and second symbols on the left, as an 
equipoise. In theory, of the four symbols, the first and the fourth were 
intended to mark the commencement and close of the inscription, and 
the second and the third to stand, somewhere in the middle, on two sides, 
enclosing the inscription between them. I believe that this arrangement 
would not have been departed from, if the right upper corner had not 
appeared bare as a result of the third symbol having been placed far 
below the position in which it appears, 

What are these four symbols ? The first symbol is what the Jains 
call V uddha-mangala translated by Dr. Coomarswamy as “ Powder-box.” 
The second symbol is the well-known Svastika. *The third symbol is what 
has been labelled as Nandipada or “ Bull’s foot-mark ” in a Buddhist 



1. Jayaswal says, ** This symbol is inscribed just after the name of Kharavela in the 
first line.” JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 428. 
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inscription on the Padana hill near Kanheri.* The fourth symbol is what 
may be aptly described as Rnkh/ia-cclit/a or Vyksa-caHya.) <c Tree-device ” 
or “ Wood land -shrine.” 

The first symbol, which looks like a modern crown - figures, as pointed 
out by Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji in sculptured decorations carved over the 
doorway arches in some of the IJdayagiri caves. It is one of the auspici- 
ous devices adorning the doorway of a Jain cave at Junagad. It stands 
over the third figure on the Safichi gateway. It is found in some of the 
Buddhist cave inscriptions in Western India, in the second inscription 
at Junnar, the first inscription at Karle and the third inscription at 
Bhaja. 1 * 3 It is not uncommon in necklaces ( caadrahara ). It is still very 
popular as one of the as l a. tuanr/alas or “ eight auspicious symbols ” 
among the Jains in whose modern representation, it appears as u a beauti- 
ful bowl with a lid surmounted with throe pinnacles.” 4 5 

What this first symbol actually signifies none can tell. Nothing is to be 
inferred as to its meaning from the name Vadtlha-mangala offered by the 
Jains. AVitli regard to its external feature, the Jains may describe it as 
vaddfta or “closed,” and the modern scholars as a “shield,” or a T fibula , 
or a Iri-ratna device, 3 or a “ powder-box.” These do not carry us far. But 
it may be wortli while to inquire if any clue might be obtained from 
the study of some of the devices on the ancient punch-marked coins. 
On some of these coins, the second, third and fourth symbols of the 
Hathi-GumplvJ inscription appear around and in association with a 
device which Sir Alexander Cunningham took to he a representation 
of Mount Mom, and other numismatists take to be the representation of 
a mountain. On some of these coins, this device occurs alone, and on 
some, it figures in association with one or another of the second, third 
and fourth symbols of the Uathi-Gumpha inscription. A prototype 
of this device is met. with on the Sohgaura copper-plate where it appears 
in the middle in association with the third and fourth symbols of the 
Ilathi-Gumpha inscription and with a crescent-mark in its upper curve. 
So far as this copper-plate and the punch-marked coins are concerned, I 
have been strongly inclined to explain it as signifying a caravan-camp 


1. JBBUAS.XV, p. 320. 

± JBOHS, 1017, Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 428. 

3. Arclueologh al Survey nf Western India, separate pamphlet, X, pp. 23, 28, 42. 

4. JBORS, 1917, Vol. ITT, Part IV, p. 429. 

5. Ganguly’s Orissa and Her Remains , p. 40. 
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under a canopy. This explanation of mine has been partly based upon 
a Buddhist description in the Vannupatha Jataka (Fausboll’s No. 2) of a 
caravan journey across a desert. 

Though there are some points of likeness between this device and 
the first symbol in the llathi-Gumpha inscription, the two are not identi- 
cal. Nor does it appear that the same symbolic device suggested the 
same idea to all and in all connexions. 

As regards the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, I would, for a proper 
consideration of their nature, divide the four symbols into two groups, 
one group consisting of the first and fourth symbols, and the other of 
the second and third. Taking the first and fourth symbols, one may 
not be far wrong, I believe, in thinking that these were designed, in this 
particular connexion, to represent a hilly woodland in which the cave 
with its inscription was situated. The naming of a hill-cave by a tree 
adjoining it was an ancient convention, which is evident from the names 
of certain eaves in some of the old inscriptions, </.//., Shjalm-huhhZi, “the 
Banyan cave,” in the first Barabar Hill Cave inscription of Anoka, and 
Imdasala-guhU , “ the Shorea Robust a Cave,” in one of the Barhut in- 
scriptions. 

Similarly taking the second and third symbols together, it: 
may be said that, whatever may be their origin, as they stand in this 
inscription, they are intended to convey respectively the idea of svasti 
(well-being) and that of mangold (victory). The association of these 
two ideas in Buddhism, and A posteriori in Jainism, is clearly brought 
out in the concluding verse of the Pali Mangala-Sutta which reads as 
follows : — 

Etadisani katvana sabbattham aparajita | 

Sabbattha soft him gacchanti, tam fesani wangalamuttamanti n 

If the Jains and Buddhists associated these two symbols to convey 
the ideas of svasti and mangala , one need not he surprised if the Vedic 
religionist associated them to convey his ideas of auspiciousness. I moan 
to say that Mr. Harit Krishna Deb’s suggestion, that these two symbols 
served, perhaps, as epigraphic devices for representing the mystical 
formula “OM,” need not be dismisssd as a mere ingenuity. 

There are divergent theories regarding the origin of these two 
symbols, which are, however, too well-known to need repitition. For a 
general information about the Svastiia symbol, the reader is referred to 
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Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji's note in Actes du Sixieme congres International 
des Orient a lutes. Part III, p. 137. And for the discussion of different 
theories about the origin and explanations of the form of the Nandipada 
symbol, he is referred to Dr. Fleet's paper on the Sohgaura copper-plate 
inscription which he published in JRAS, 1907, pp. 5S&9-3&. 

Regarding the second of these two symbols, it remains to be seen 
whether its name Nandipada was suggested in the Buddhist inscription 
from its external resemblance with the bull's foot-mark or from some 
other circumstance. There is something to be said for the second alterna- 
tive. The Cullakalinga-Jataka (Fausbdll's No. 301) says that the 
tutelary god of Kaliuga was represented in the shape of 11 a white bull," 
and that of Assaka in the shape of “a black bull." Dr. Indraji is 
right to say that the Buddhists, giving it the name Nandipada , 
meant to represent it as a “ Bull symbol," and not as a mere “ foot-mark 
of a bull." 

One tree-symbol marks the beginning of the inscription of Kamma 
and Khlna in the Snake Cave (No. VIII), and another tree symbol that of 
the inscription of the Town judge Bhuti in the Tiger Cave (No. IX). 
These two symbols are just two different varieties of the fourth symbol in 
the llathi-Gumpha inscription. The inscription in the Tiger Cave has, 
indeed, a second symbol at its end. It is again a Svastika mark carved in 
a somewhat different form. These three symbols appear as represented 
in the following table : — 

1 2 
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4. THE LETTER- FORMS 

In the present edition we have so arranged the fifteen old records 
in a progressive numerical order as to make No. I, the Hathi-Gumpha 
record of Kharavela, to appear as the peg, and to make the rest, Nos, II. 
XV, to appear as hanging upon No. I. Looked at from this point of 
view, Nos. II-XV, are to be taken as subservient to No. I, which is the 
principal record. In our plan, Kharavola’s Hathi-Gumpha record stands 
first and the Table of Brahml Alphabet stands last, the series starting 
from the former and being closed by the latter. Considered in the 
light of this plan, a special importance has been meant to be attached 
to the first, as well as to the last number of the series. The special im- 
portance of the first is that it furnishes the key to the appreciation of 
the contents of the records, Nos. II-X1V- and the special importance of 
the last is that it furnishes the key to the understanding of the letter- 
forms of the preceding records, Nos. I-XIV. 

The table is found on the back wall of the inner chamber of the 
Tattva-Gumpha, No. 1. It presents some six straight rows of Brahml 
letters carefully incised one below the other and all below the inscription 
attached to the cave. The succession of the letters that may yet be 
read, especially in the right half of the table, indicates that in each row 
a complete set of the Brahml alphabet was intended to bo shown, and 
that the letters were meant to be alphabetically arranged, each set begin- 
ning with the letter a and ending with the letter ha. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji seems to think that the dressed surface of the 
wall of the cave was used by a young monk as a sort of copy. book for 
improving his knowledge of the alphabet by writing on it. This is, no 
doubt, a very plausible explanation for the possibility of the table as 
it is. It also might be that the mason who was employed to incise 
the inscription, after having incised the short inscription of one or two 
lines, found sufficient unfilled space on the dressed surface which he even- 
tually thought of filling up with the rows of Brahml letters. That the 
table was the manipulation of a practised hand cannot at all be doubted. 
And the practising hand of a young monk cannot be expected to have 
produced such a good specimen. 

As bad luck would have it, not a single row of letters in the table is 
legible to-day from beginning to end, and not a single row can be wholly 
deciphered. The consequence is that, as regards orthography, we cannot 

19 
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say precisely how many vowel-letters were incised in each row That the 
vowel-signs were not separately shown and that, at least, these vowel- 
letters, a, e, w, n, <* and o, were incised in each row may be taken for 
granted. In the texts of the old BrShml inscriptions, we have the use of 
the following vowel-letters and vowel-signs : — 

(l) Vowel-letters — a, a } i, », c, ai ( ? ), and o ; 

(*2) Vowel-signs for a, i , i , n, k, e and 0 , 

Precisely from what period of time the Brahml alphabet was adapted 
to the needs of Sanskrit language we do not know. If Mr. Jayaswal’s 
“ Stinga Inscription of Ayodhya” may be presumed to have been incised 
actually during the reign of Pusyamitra, or, at least, during the Sunga 
reign, the second century B. CL is the earliest period to which the date 
of a Sanskrit record in Brahml characters can be pushed. But the 
Junilgad inscription of Rndradaman I {circa 150 A. D.) is certainly the 
earliest known lengthy Sanskrit royal record in Brahml characters. 

In accordance with a statement in the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya- 
Kautalya, the orthography of royal writs (in Sanskrit) comprised some 
sixty-three letters. 1 The commentator accounts for this total by the 
summation of twenty-two letters for representing the vowel-sounds and 
forty-one for representing the consonant-sounds. 2 Thus the dictum in 
the Artha-Sastra might be taken to imply that, at the time of its com- 
pilation, twenty-two was the conventional maximum of the total of 
vowel-letters required for orthography of royal writs (in Sanskrit). But, 
in reality, Kautilya-Kautalya thought not so much of the orthography 
of the royal writs as of the letters, signs and notations of Sanskrit 
phonology. The notations required for representing nine phila-srara v 
were quite out of place in the general orthography of Sanskrit royal 
writs. Leaving aside the nine plnta-svaras , we get thirteen as the con- 
ventional maximum total of Sanskrit vowels. 3 It is impossible to think 
that the orthography of the Tattva-Gumpha table comprised so many 
letters as were required to represent all the thirteen Sanskrit vowels. 
Here the important inquiry is whether this orthography included in it 
the letters required for representing the two dipthongs, ai and au, or 


1. Artlia-Sastra, II, 9. 28 : Akar&dayo varnah trisnstil 

2. Artha-Sastra of Kanfalya, edited by Ganapati Sastri, Part I. p. 170. 

3. Ganapati Sastri’s edition of the Artha-gastra, Part I, p. 170 : Dirghdh svarnnihO 
tatr&flau, paftca hrasvah, plutd nava. 
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not. The point might be partly decided if we could ascertain that 
Airena was the opening word of the main portion of the text of Kh&ravela’s 
inscription. 

The first letter of the opening word, as it appears in the plaster-casts 
and estampages, is the dipthong ai, and we have agreed with Mr. Jayaswal 
and others in reading the opening word as Airena , and have differed 
from Mr. R. D. Banerji who proposed to read K/mrena , as well as from 
Sir Alexander Cunningham who read it as Verem. As we have noted, 
the name of the king of Utkala who defeated king Narnia in a battle 
was known to the author of the Sanskrit verses, quoted by Mr. Jayaswal 
from an Old Oriya MS. of the 14 th or 1 6th century A. D., to be Air a 
and A /lira. If Airena be at all a correct reading, one must not forget 
that it is the only instance where a Brahml letter representing the dipthong 
ai is met with in our old Brahml inscriptions. 

But our faith in the correctness of the above reading has, to a large 
extent, been shaken by the consideration of two facts, one brought to 
our notice by Sir Alexander Cunningham and the other gleaned by us. 
Sir Alexander has pointed out that Vera in the sense of Vira (Heroic) 
occurs as a royal epithet in some of the coin-legends of Ancient India. 
And we find, in corroboration of the soundness of Cunningham's argument, 
that the first letter of the opening word of Kharavela’s inscription 
exactly resembles the first letter of a proper name in the two Pabhosa 
inscriptions of Aaadhasena, which the epigraphists have agreed to read 
as Vaihidari . It is certain that the first letter of Vaihidari could not 
be read other than as Vai. If the first letter were meant to be read as 
Ai, we would have found the letter e with one e-sign attached to it 
instead of a letter resembling e with two e-signs. But for these two 
e-signs attached to the first letter, the name would have been read as 
Vehidari . If this be correct, it goes without saying that the Brahml 
letters to represent the dipthongs, ai and an, were unnecessary for incising 
our old Brahml inscriptions. Further, we should remember that there 
was no occasion for the scribe or scribes of our old Brahml inscriptions 
to make use of the ai or au sign. These signs were, indeed, needed for 
incising the Barhut E. Gateway inscription of Dhanabhuti and the Pabhosa 
inscriptions of Aaadhasena, for inscribing such words as paulena and 
Vaihidari . 

Apparently the number of consonants represented in the Tattva-Gum- 
pha table seems to have fallen short of the total, forty-one, contemplated 
in the dictum of the Artha-Sastra for the orthography of Sanskrit r < y al 
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writs, nay, of Sanskrit language, by as many cousonauts as eight. For 
in each row of letters in the table we are not to expect to see more than 
thirty-three letters intended to represent the following consonants in such 
order as — ka , kha , ga y glia., na | ca y cha y ja y jha y ha | ta , tlia y da. dha y na | 
ta y (ha, da , dha y na \ pa y pita y bn , bha y ma \ ya y ra , la, va | sa, sa, sa y ha | , 
that is to say, the five consonantal groups of five each, the two semi-vowels, 
the two liquids and the four sibilants. It is impossible to conceive that 
the consonantal signs for representing the Sanskrit ref y ra-phala y ya-phala , 
anusvdra , visarga , as well as for indicating that the pronunciation of da is 
as in vidala , or that the pronunciation of dha is as in gadha , or that the 
pronunciation of ta is t as in matsya were meaut to be displayed. We have 
the frequent use of the amsvara-sign (in) in our old Brahml inscriptions. 
In point of fact, the predominant tendency of the orthography of our old 
Brahml inscriptions is to represent the nasals of all the five consonantal 
groups by m in all cases of conjoint consonants. There was no occasion 
for the use of the vimrga- sign ( h ). But this does not mean that the Brah- 
ml alphabet was wanting in this sign. For we have a clear use of this 
sign in Mr. JayaswaPs ( Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya.’ 

There was yet no necessity for having a separate letter for represent- 
ing the Sanskrit hsa, or for having separate conventional signs for repre- 
senting the r y ra and ya sounds of conjoint consonants. Looked at from 
this point of view, it would be wrong to say that the consonantal system 
covered by the Brahml alphabet fell short of the orthography of Kautilya- 
Kautalya’s royal writs in Sanskrit. Even the Brahml alphabet used for 
the inscriptions of Asoka, especially for those at Girnar and Kalsi, was 
adequate for the entire Sanskrit consonantal system minus the vimrga- sign. 
Anyhow, it is cortain that, like the orthography of the Kalsi rock inscrip- 
tions of ASoka, the orthography of the Tattva-Gumpha table included 
three letters representing sa, $a and sa. 

So far as the language of our old Brahml inscriptions goes, the 
letters representing sa and sa were cf no use. Mr. Jayaswal makes out 
two words in Kharavela’s inscription, one affording a singular instance of 
the use of the letter sa, and the other that of the use of the letter sa. The 
two words are respectively nijisi -vamsa-knla-vinihrto (I. 16) and Tramira - 
desa-samghafam (I. 12). 

Mr. Jayaswal depends for these readings on the estampages taken by 
Mr. Vats. Wo can quite see that in Mr. Vats’ estampages, at least, in 
one of them, the letter meant to represent si appears, by some mysterious 
work of erasion and fissure, as rm y and that ka of daha appears, for some 
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reason or other, as sa and no less as Asokan ha. But the first letter can- 
not undisputably be read as de in view of the fact that it presents to view 
two similar <?-signs, attached one to the upper end and the other to the 
lowerend. 

Depending on Mr. Vats’ estampages. Mr. Jayaswal makes out a word, 
Simdhulaya (I. 14), affording a singular instance of the use of a letter 
representing the Vedic cerebral la which is frequently used in Pali as a 
substitute for da. We have to reject his reading on those two grounds: 

(1) that the Tattva-Gumpha table has no place for such a letter, and 

(2) that the three letters read by him as dhiddya can be better read, with 
the aid of the estampages previously published by him, as sildfti. As a 
working hypothesis, it may be taken for granted that, as regards the main 
letters, what is to be found in the Tattva-Gumpha table may be found 
in the texts of our old Brahml inscriptions and what is not to be found 
in the Tattva-Gumpha table cannot at all be found in the latter 1 . 

Prof. Stcn Konow reads Culakramcsa for Culakamasa. If, indeed, 
the intended reading were Culakramam (Culakarmasa), we might have used 
it as a remarkable evidence to prove that the scribe or mason-engraver, 
employed to incise the inscription belonged to the Httarapatha, or more 
particularly, the Gandhara-region where the prevailing tendency was to 
spell dharma as dhrama , and dam as drasi. 

The letter-forms of our old Brahml inscriptions show a stage of 
development of the Brahml alphabet, which is posterior to that of the 
Brahml inscriptions of Asoka. Dr. Bhagawanlal lmlraji notices the 
following as the chief points of difference between the two sets of Brahml 
letter-forms : 

“ While Asoka ’s ka has the vertical and horizontal strokes equal in 
size, here the vertical stroke is longer than the horizontal stroke; ga origi- 
nally angular now becomes arched ; glia, pa, la and ha originally with a 
rounded base now becomes Hat; via and va with a well-rounded base now 
becomes triangular; the two base-strokes of fa originally making an 
angle now tend to be an arch • i&Zra-strokes making an angle no longer 


1. We are indebted to Dr. Niranjan Prasad Chakrabarty of tbe Calcutta University 
for drawing our attention to a number of manuscripts found in E. Turkestan, each of 
which has in it a Table of Alphabet, obviously as an aid to the reading of it. Here, too, 
the table was annexed apart from the consideration that all the letters included in it were 
actually required for the Ms. concerned. 
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do so and go up higher. These are all points which prove that the charac- 
ter is later than Asoka’s.” 1 

Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda points out the following as the; 
most notable characteristics of the Hathi-Gumpha alphabet : "(l) A con- 
siderable number of letters with thick-headed vertical or serif) (*i) ka 
with the lower part of the vertical prolonged ; (3) invariably rounded ga 
(4) eha of the butterfly type with two loops ; (5) ta’s having in most cases 
rounded lower part.” 2 It may also be noticed that in the Hathi-Gumpha 
alphabet, the letter a is made up of two side strokes meeting the vertical leav- 
ng a wide space between them ; the vertical of kha which in its earlier forms 
had nothing at its base has invariably a triangular or circular base ; the 
letter ra which in its earlier forms was of a cork-screw pattern has become 
a straight vertical ; and the letter ha has no longer a short horizontal 
stroke attached a little below its right vertical. 

Applying all these prominent characteristics as a test of chronology of 
the letter-forms, and observing that the Hathi-Gumpha inscription shares 
them, to a considerable extent, with the inscriptions on the Sanchi Gate- 
ways, Rai Bahadur Chanda finds indication to be able to say that the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription “ is later in date not only than Asoka’s edicts 
and the Besnagar Garuda pillar inscriptions, but also later than the 
Bharhut torana inscription and the Nanaghat inscription of the time of 
the Andhra king Siri Satakani I.” 

The Rai Bahadur has sought, indeed, to deepen the significance of 
Dr. Indraji’s observations by conceiving as many as seven stages in the 
evolution of the Brahml letter-forms from the Edicts of Asoka to the 
Sanchi Gateway -inscriptions, the sixth being represented by the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription of Kharavela and the fifth by the Besnagar Garuda 
Pillar inscription of Maharaja Bhagavata, the Nanaghat Cave inscription 
of Nayanika, the widow of Satakani I, and the Barhut E. Gateway inscrip- 
tion of Dhanabhuti, taken in a chronological order. 

In the opinion of Prof. Biihler, the characters of the Sanchi 
South Gateway inscription wherein a king Siri-Satakani is mentioned were 
almost identical with those of the Nanaghat Cave inscription of Nayanika. 
As against this opinion, Rai Bahadur Chanda maintains that the charac- 
ters of the Nanaghat Cave inscription of Nayanika and also those of the 


1. Actes du Sixicme Congres International des Orientalistes, Part III, p. 140. 

2. Memoirs of Archaeological Survey of India, No. 1, p. 10. 
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Nasik Cave inscription of king Kanlia differ from the Sanchi Gateway 
inscriptions in these two essential features : “ (1) Letters with the so- 
ealled serif or thick-headed vertical are quite conspicuous by their 
absence in these records. (2) In place of fa's with the invariably round 
lower part of the Sanchi Gateway inscriptions, we have in these earliest 
Andhra inscriptions and in the coins of king Siri Sata (rightly identified 
with Siri Satakani of Ngnaghat) la’s with mostly angular lower part.” 

Sometime ago Mr. R. D. Banerji read, at one of the monthly meetings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a carefully written paper embodying the 
results of his study of the letter- forms of the Nanaghat Cave ins- 
cription of Nayanika and the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
His paper, which has been meant for publication in JASB with copious 
illustrations, showed that he had made a most painstaking analysis of the 
letter-forms of the two inscriptions. He said, in the course of discussion, 
that he could see in Kharavela’ s inscription the engraving of three separate 
hands. He tried to point out that in all cases ga’s and ta\s were not arched 
or rounded but angular, and that, as a matter of fact, there were a number 
of letter-forms bearing the characteristic features of Asokan Brahml, and 
that, on the other hand, there were certain letter-forms in the Nanaghat 
Cave inscription that anticipated those of the Kusana inscriptions. Thus 
he found reasons to differ from Rai Bahadur Chanda who assigned an 
earlier date to the alphabet of the Nanaghat record. He seemed to think 
that as, on the ground of anticipation of some of the letter- forms of the 
Ku§ana inscriptions, the Nanaghat record might be dated later, so, on the 
ground of lingering resemblance with the letter-forms of Asokan Brahml, 
the Hathi-Gumpha record might be dated earlier. He inclined to explain 
the occurrence of different types of Brahml letters in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription by the fact that of the scribes employed, one was well-practised 
in the Eastern variety, one in the Southern variety, and so on. 

Mr. Banerji’s analysis of the Brahml letter-forms of the two inscrip- 
tions leaves nothing to be desired in the way of industry and precision. 
It. convinces us that all the ga’s in Kharavela ’s inscription are not arched ; 
that the lower parts of all the ta's are not invariably rounded ; that it has 
a number of letter-forms bearing the characteristic features of the alphabet 
of the Mauiya inscriptions 1 ; and that the Nanaghat Cave inscription 
shows some letter-forms anticipating those of the Kusana inscriptions. 


1. Some of the H5tlii-Gumpha letter-forma may bo Asokan or Mauryan, but none of 
the Asokan or Mauryan letter-forms has a serif or thickened top. 
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His analysis serves so far as to enable us to think that Rai Bahadur 
Chanda’s statement has erred in facts. But he himself has failed to pro- 
duce a convincing proof to substantiate his position as to the currency of 
the Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western varieties of the Brahml 
alphabet precisely at that period of time which had seen the engraving 
of the inscriptions concerned . 1 In dealing with the language of Kharavela's 
inscription, he has taken the substitution of (Via for tka to be a character- 
istic of the Southern dialect, the dialect which was current in Kalinga and 
Andhradefia. Is it a right assumption that because the inscription of 
Kharavela and that of Nayanika arc found engraved in Southern countries 
their language must have been a Southern dialect ? Tan we seriously take, 
on the same ground, the letter-forms of the Nanaghat Cave inscription as 
representative of the Southern variety of the Brahml alphabet ? We 
cannot. We find that for the engraving of the most southern copies of 
his Minor Rock Edicts, King Asoka employed a scribe, named Pada, who 
hailed from a country, say the Gandhara region, where Kharosthf was the 
script in common use. The same remark holds true of the scribe or 
mason-engraver employed to inscribe Dhanabhuti’s record on the Barhut 
E. Gateway. 

We are prepared to entertain Mr. Banerji’s hypothesis in so far as it 
leads us to believe that the scribes employed to incise Kharavela's inscrip- 
tion represented different localities. In examining the letter-forms of the 
Barhut inscriptions, we found some clear data compelling us to think on 
similar lines, — to feel that certain carvings and inscriptions were the work- 
manship of a particular group of artists, and others those of other groups. 
We were constrained to think that Rai Bahadur Chanda's view of the 
development of the Brahml alphabet was defective in so far as it did not 
consider what effects might have been produced if different groups of artist- 
scribes hailing from different parts of India were employed to do work on 
the same piece of stone, either at the same time or at different times. The 
Rai Bahadur failed to notice that, so far as the Barhut Inner Railing was 
concerned, there were two carvings 2 with a number of inscriptions, in which 
the letter cha was of the butterfly type with two loops, the letter pa had a 


1. We mean tlie period anterior to the date of composition of tho Lalita-Vistara which 
mentions various local alphabets. 

2. Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XIV 
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flat base, and the letters tended to show thickened tops or serifs . Although 
we felt that these were the workmanship of one group of artists who 
represented a particular locality, we found no means of ascertaining what 
locality of India was actually represented by them. 

We have now, thanks to the continued efforts and successes of the 
explorers and epigraphists, a good number of inscriptions, the letter forms 
of which show a close resemblance in many respects, to wit : (l) our 
old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves ; (-2) Mr. 
Jackson's second Barabar inscription recording the name of the rock on 
which it is engraved as Goradhagiri ; (8) the Sanchi Gateway inscriptions 
incised during the reign of one King Siri-Satakani ; ( 1) two Pabhosa 
inscriptions of Asa'Jhasena referring to Bahasalimila ; (5) GotamlmitnVs 
inscription referring to King Visnumitra 1 2 ; and (6) Mr. JayaswaPs 
“ Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya,” 3 referring to Pusyamitra. Curiously 
enough, while these epigraphs, especially the inscriptions of Kharavela and 
Asadhasena, all referring to Bahasaliwiia , show all the signs of later deve- 
lopment, later than the Mauryan, Yasamita's Brick Tablet inscription 
referring to Brliasvatimila is found in Brahml characters which are deci- 
dedly Mauryan 3 . 

If Brhasvatimita of Yasamita's Brick-tablet was, as Dr. Vogel takes 
him to be, the same person as Bnhasalmita of Asadhasena's inscriptions, 
or the same person as Bnhasatimita of Kharavela's Hathi-Gumpha record, 
we get at last a fact, which altogether upsets Rai Bahadur Chanda's 
chronological order of the Brahml inscriptions. And we are inclined also 
to think alike with Mr. Jayaswal who says : “ The Sungas both in in- 
scription and on coins used a script whose letter-forms are of a different 
style, and more advanced than the letter-forms of the later Mauryas. 
In the Besnagar inscription of the later Sunga Bhagabhadra, we have the 
Maurya forms. There being thus more than one style of writing in vogue 
at one and the same time, the chronology of the records of the second cen- 
tury B.C. and thereabout is not deducible merely from letter-forms." 4 


1. Indian Historical Quarterly, Yol. XL No. 3, p. 50. 

2. JBORS, Vol. XIII, Parts III IV, p. 217. 

3. JRA8, 191*2, p. 120. 

4. JBORS, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, p. 249. 
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5, jayaswal’s five corrected readings 

The third instalment of corrections published by Mr. Jayaswal it 
JBORS, Vol. XIV, Part I, pp. 150-1, goes to show that he keeps ye 
an open mind as to the reading of the text of KhSravela’s inscription 
The fact that he has so far revolved like a weather-cock at every gus 
of wind is indicative of nothing but his indecision. We shall conside 
below five of the corrected readings which he has offered and see whethe 
and how far they bear scrutiny. 

First, he proposes to read Mahameghavahana , instead of Mahamegha 
vahana> as a common patronymical epithet of King Kharavela an( 
King Kadampa-Kudepa in the old Brahml inscriptions Nos. I and III 
He seems to think that the patronymic Mahameghavahana implies tha 
Mahameghavahana was the personal name of Kharavela’s grandfather 
Even if his reading be correct, we do not see how his conclusion i: 
correct. There are numerous instances in the Brahml inscriptions wher 
for a we have the use of 5, e.g. } Brka&vati for Brhaspati in Yasamata* 
Brick-tablet inscription. Even supposing that in Mahameghavahana , , 
has not been represented by 5, where is the evidence to prove tha 
Kharavela’s grandfather was succeeded by his father and that his fathe 
was succeeded by him ? Seeing that, whether as Mahameghavahana 
or as Mahameghavahana , it occurs as a common epithet of two kings o 
the same Kalinga royal family, we may say without much fear o 
contradiction that Mahameghavahana was a common epithet of Kim 
Kharavela and King Kadampa-Kudepa, as well as that of their prede 
cessors. But here his reading itself is open to dispute. As bad lucl 
would have it, exactly that portion of the inscribed surface of the roe! 
is fissured which contains the letters inscribing the epithet. So fa 
as No. I is concerned, the choice lies not only between ma and ma , bn 
also between ma and mo. As regards No. Ill, the a-stroke is no 
where it should be. A similar apparition can be noticed in the inscrip 
tion of Kusuma (No. XIV) inducing one to read Kusumasa as Ktmmasu 
We do not see much use making fuss over ma and ma. 

Secondly, he proposes to read in 1.9 8a-b(t)ta-senavahano vipamum 
citum Madhuram apayato , correcting samb(i)ta his previous correctioi 
to sa-b(t)ta t and to translate sa^bttasenavahano : “ with his army am 
transport having lost their morale.” He thinks that blta is the sam 
word as vita , which has a technical military significance 
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as may be proved on the authority of the Amarako§a where (in Bk. 
Ksatriya, 48) we read : vltam fu a&aram l tastyasvam . Here vita 
is explained as a substantive. But Mr. Jayaswal interprets bita as an 
adjective qualifying sena-va/mna , which is impossible on the authority 
of the Amarakosa. Another objection is that after panadena there must 
be a verbal form to denote the effect of the action implied, while Mr. 
JayaswaPs reading and rendering serves to remove the verbal form 
altogether. 1 Moreover, one can be sure more about ne as the final 
syllable than about no . We do not deny the possibility of the reading 
sabiia as it appears in the estampages. What we deny is the possibility 
of Mr. JayaswaPs interpretation of it, Even sabiia must be taken in 
the same sense as sambhita . For the appearance bha as ba, one may 
compare gablrira in 1. 1. For sabita^sambhiia , one may compare 
samkdra = samkhdra in I. 16. 

Thirdly, he proposes to read in I. 2 mamdam Avurdja-nivesi/a- 
Plthudam gadabha-namgalena kdsayati , correcting his previous correction 
mamdam avaraja-nive&itam plthnda , and takes it to mean “ He (Kliaia- 
vela) razes to the ground (lit. ploughs down) with an ass-plough 
Plthumda the market town (manda), founded by (the) Ava king.” In 
support of his reading Ava-raja , he argues: “There was an ancient 
Tamil race Aya (Cam. H.I., p. 596) and a kingdom called Ava-mukta , 
to the north of Kanchl, in the time of Samudragupta (Allahabad inscrip- 
tion), and a people spelt as Avanii and Aruarni below or by the Kistna 
as described by Ptolemy.” He also puts forward as an argument : “ The 
Bhagavata records an Ava dynasty (xii, 2-29) which the Visuu (iv. 24. 18) 
equates with Andhra. This agrees with Ptolemy. The Avas were in 
the Andhra country at the time.” We have looked in vain into the 
Visnu-Purana (iv. 24. 13) for the equation of any dynasty by the name 
of Ava with the Andhra . The letter read as a in Mr. JayaswaPs Avaraja 
cannot be read as a in view of the fact that in it the two left strokes do 


1. A statement in the Nasik Cave inscription No. 10 (El, Vol. VIII) goes indeed 
to prove that panadena may be used even without a verbal expression after it to denote 
the effect produced by the action implied in it. But it is difficult to understand that in 
the IlAthi-Gumpha statement the verbal expression vipnmumcitum (to release, to reliovt) 
governs madhhra instead of senavdhanas. The statement in the Nasik Cave inscription 
leads : “ Bhatdrahd umnatiyd ca gntosmim varaaratum malayehi rudhani Utnmabhadram 
1 nocayitum ca Malaya prandden * era apaydta which Sen&rt translates : “ And by order 

of the lord I went to release the chief of the Ufctamabhadras, who had been besieged 
for the rainy season by the Malayas. and those Malayas fled at the mere roar (of my 
approaching) as it were. 
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not meet the vertical leaving a space between them. We doubt the 
correctness of his reading mamdam . Mr. R. D. Banerji’s estampage clearly 
shows that the first letter of Mr. Jayaswal’s Avaraja is pu. We make bold 
to dispute namgalcna kasayaii because the letter after namgale or nagale is 
ne and is intended to be connected with kasayaii. 

Fourthly, he proposes to read in I. 1*2 Tramira-deqa-samgkatam , 
correcting his previous correction tamara-deka-samghatam) and takes it to 
mean “ the combination (or league) of the Tramira (=Tamil) countries. ,, 
11 is reading Tramira has come very near to our tarnira or Ilmira, Mr. 
Jayaswal does not at all consider that here the word samghdta may also 
be interpreted in the sense of samkhdta meaning “called”. Regarding 
his reading dena, our first objection is that in the estampage of Mr. .Vats, 
the letter da shows similar <?-strokes on both ends. Our second objection 
is that the use of the cerebral sibilant sa is unexpected. Mr. R. D, 
Banerji’s estampage tends to produce the appearance of the first letter 
as U, and the estampage of Mr. Vats that of fra . We cannot think 
that here Tramira occurs as a spelling for the Tamil ( Tamila or the 
Sk. Dravida ), due to the fact that la or da is in all cases represented 
by da } and nowhere by ra. 

Fifthly, he proposes to read in I. 16 vinisvto , correcting his previous 
reading vinis(i)lo, He has evidently relied too much on the estampage 
of Mr. Vats, forgetting that in taking an impression, a man, however 
careful and cautious he may be, is apt to exercise his own discretion 
in determining the outlines of the letters. If we were the men engaged 
for the purpose, we would have found ourselves quite at liberty to mark 
out the letter as s(i). Anyhow, it is certain that the letter was never 
meant to be sr, cf. the letter br iu Br/tasvaii on Ya&imita’s Brick-tablet 
(JRAS, 1912, p. 120). 
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6. THE LANGUAGE 

Judged by the sound-system and syntax, the language of the old 
Brahml inscriptions is very nearly Pali, the language of the Buddhist 
Tipitaka preserved in Ceylon, Siam and Burma. Leaving the spelling 
and pronunciation of a few words out of consideration, we can say that 
their language is Pali, and nothing but Pali. The exceptional eases of 
spelling and pronunciation are important as enabling the reader to detect 
the under-current of a dialect having affinity, in respect of its phonetics, 
with Ardha-Magadhl, the language of the extant Jaina Agama. 

Broadly speaking, the differences between the language of the old 
Brahml inscriptions and Ardha-Magadhl are the differences which exist 
between Pali and the Jain Prakrit and have been specified by Prof. Jacobi. 1 
Por example, in the Jain Prakrit, in final syllables, as well as in the 
middle of words, o is frequently represented by e, while in the language of 
the old Brahml inscriptions and in Pali, o is nowhere represented by c. 
At the same time, the language of the old Brahml inscriptions shows a 
complete agreement with both Pali and Ardha-Magadhl in its tendency 
not to replace the Sanskrit /--sound by the /-sound. 

The language of the old Brahml inscriptions differs from Ardha- 
Magadhl and agrees with Pali also in its main tendency not to indiscrimi- 
nately cerebrali/.e the dental nasal. 

Now let us examine the exceptional cases of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion and see what results we obtain and ho v we can account for them. 
Let us, first of all, examine the invocation formula as it occurs in Khara- 
vela’s inscription. This was obviously a rendering from a current Jain 
formula, which probably survives in the later full-fledged formula : 
Samo arihamlanam , namo si^haXiam, etc. In the inscriptional formula, the 
cerebral nasals are replaced by the dental, but the spelling arihamta is 
yet retained, while the commoner spelling, as evidenced by the inscriptions 
of Kharavela and Kharavela’s chief queen, is arahatnla . Both of these 
two spellings are met with in Ardha-Magadhl, the spelling arihamta being 
met with more frequently than arahariila } while only one spelling, arahanta , 
is met with in Pali. We also notice that, in the second clause, the cerebral 


1. Preface to the Ayftraipgtt.Sutta, edited by II. Jacobi, Part 1— Text, pp. VI1I-X1V. 
Head also P. V. Bapat’s interesting paper “ The Relation between Pali and Ardhu- 
Mfigadhi," Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 1. 
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sonant aspirate dha has been replaced by the dental dka , and we have, 
for the Sk. sarva, saoa (=* savva), precisely as in ardha-Magadhl, instead 
of saba (=sabba) as in Pali. 1 

The language of the old Brahml inscriptions shows an agreement, 
with Ardha-Magadhl in its tendency to retain the Sk. d-sound instead 
of substituting for it the Vedie cerebral sound l as in Pali : kadara 
(I. 1 ) = Ardha-Magadhl kaddra — Sk. kadara — Pali kaldra ; kldikd , 
lcTclitd (I. 1 ) = Ardha-Magadhl kidiya , kidda , kidiya — Sk. krtdd, krit\iid 
= Pali kilikd, kilitd ; kldapayafi (I. 4) = Ardha-Magadhl klddvayai—^V. 
krldayati = Pfili klldpayati , piddpayati (I. 9) = Ardha-Magadhl pidavayai 
= Sk. judayaii — YvXx pildpayati ; iaddga (I. 2) = Ardha-Magadhl iaddga = 
Sk. taddga — Pali falaka ; veduriya (I. 10, I. 15)= Ardha-Magadhl vedariyi 
= Sk. vaidnrya— Pali velnriya . 

Further, as to the exceptional cases of spelling and pronunciation, 
the language of the old Brahml inscriptions differs from Pali and agrees 
with Ardha-Magadhl in its greater tendency to replace the surd by the 
sonant of a consonantal group : tacldga (I. 2) = Pali taldka =Ardha-MagadliT 
fadaga; padhame (I. 2) = Pali pathame, patkame — Ardha-Magadhl padhame ; 
°padha (I. 13 ) = Pali °patha — Ardha-Magadhl °paha (a change from °padba); 
}adha , Goradha (I. 3 , I. 8 , I. 9 ) = Pali °radha, Goralha — Ardha-MSgadhi 
raiit) G or a/m (changes from radio, Goradha) ; PUhndaga (l. 12) = Pali 
Putliuda ka = Ardha-Magadhl Pihudaga , Pihndaga ; samghdla (I. 12) = Pali 
aaqikhdta, mnikhydta — Ardha-Magadhl sitmkhafa 2 ; iladhnram (I. 9) = Pali 
Madhnrani — Sk. Mntku* dm = Ardha-Magadhl Mahuram (a change from 
Madlunam). 

The language under discussion differs from Pali and agrees with 
Ardha-Magadhl also in its tendency to form a gerund by adding id (- Ardha- 
Magadhl if a) instead of Ivd to the verb ; acitayitd (1. 3) = Ardha-Magadhl 
acmtayilfd—T&\\ aciniayilvd ; ghdtdpayiid (I. 9) = Ardha-Magadhl ghdtd- 
rayitii 7 = Pali ghdtdpayitvd ; in its tendency to change p into v in the 
middle of a word: kara-vana-anugaha (I. 7 ) = Pali kara-pana-anugaha ; 
in its tendency to frequently use pana ( = Ardha-Magadhl panna, Pali 
panna , panna, pa'Mu) for pauca : panatlsdhi (I. 2) = Pali pancatimdhi ; 
panatariya (1. 1 5) = Pali padca-sattafi ; in its tendency to represent the r of 


1. Cf. also I'Uia (I. 6, 1. 12) = jLrdha-MSgadM jnuv/ = Pali pubba i mvata (I. 8) = ardh:i- 
Magudlu mvruttnn = l’ftli *abbaltha ; yovana (1. 1) = Ardha-Miigadh! ynvvana = Pali 
ijobbaua. 

'J. Here saifiyhdta may be equated also with Sk. and Pali saqtyhat». 
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a conjoint consonant by m : damjia (I. 4) = Pali /jjo.i = Sk. darpa 1 ; 
samdamsayamto (I. 7) = Pali samdassa yam to = Sk. sandarsayan ; uk/nidamn 
(IX) = Pali alchhadassa = Sk. ahsadaria 1 2 3 ; in its tendency to dispense with t- 
*ound in the middle of a word ; cavnt'te (I. 5) = Ardha-Magadhl c„ntt/ic = 
Pali catutthe ; and in its tendency to represent Ic/i by h : si/mrani (1.13) =s 
Ardha-Magadhl si ha rani = Pali sikhardni . 

If Mr. R. D. Banerji’s reading dhnt[n]nd be correct, we find in it 
another point of agreement between the language of the old B rah ml 
inscriptions and Ardha-MagadhT : dhutuna (II) = Ardha-Magadhl dhutnnd = 
Pali d /u tuna . 

In padiyo (I. 2) = Sk. pd.ll/i = Pali and ardha-Magadhl pdliyo , one has 
an exceptional instance, where l is represented by cZ = Pali l. In veduriya 
(I. 10, I. 15) = Sk. vaidurya i one has a case, in which d is represented by 
d = l. In vana (I. 7) = Sk. pana and in dapa (if it is a correct reading) = Sk. 
drava , we have a ease, in which p and v are interchanged. In palikha ni 
(l. lti) = Sk. parighan and in samghalam (I. 12) = Sk. satnkhydfam, one 
has a case, in which kh and gh are interchanged. In lenim — 'Sk. latja - 
nam 9 one has a case, in which the dental nasal is represented by the cere- 
bral. In Madhuram (I. 9) = Sk. Mathnrdm , one has a case, in which th 
is represented by dh. But these are exceptions which are met with equally 
in Pali. 

Regarding the use of two spellings of puli as pdli and pali, of Ldla 
as Lain and Ldla, and of lena as Lena and Lena in Pali, Dr. E. MUller’s 
observations are worth quoting : “ It is very difficult to give exact rules 
for the use of l as the manuscripts are even less consistent in this respect 
than with regard to the dental and cerebral n.” :i 

As regards palikhani = Sk. parighan , the usual Pali spelling is pali- 
g/tani or palighani. The palikha spelling occurs in one of the Jataka verses 
(FausbolPs Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 276) : — 

Esika parikhdyo ca palihham aggalani ca . 

The commentator suggests paligha as an alternative reading: pali- 
khan ti paligham , a yam era vd patho . “ Here palikha means paligha . This 
paligha may also be the intended reading.” 


1. If dapa be the correct reading, the word must be equated with Pali and Ardha- 
MagadhT dav a, and Sk. drava . 

2. The only exception in Pali is lomahanisa = lomaharsa t 

3. E. Muller 'b Pali Grammar, p. 27. 
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As for samghataz=Sk, samkhgdta , we find a parallel instance in Psli 
Maghadeva (Culla-Niddesa, p. 80) — Makkddeva, although here both the 
forms may be regarded as phonetic changes from Mahddeva , which is the 
usual Pali spelling. 

No hypothesis regarding the character of the language should be built 
on the basis of the readings etinam (I. 9) and samkdrakdrako (L 16). 
For it seems that etinam is but the engraver’s mistake 1 for etisdnam= Pali 
etemnam , and samkdra for samkhdra , cf. patisamkhdrayati (I, 2). 

One need not be surprised if the intended reading in Kharavela’s in- 
scription (1. 9) was bramiandnavh or brahmananam , which is the same in 
pronunciation as the Pali brahmananam . So far as the present inscribed 
surface of the rock goes, one has to read bamhandnam or bahmandnam. 

Apart from the question of chronology, the following Brahml inscrip- 
tions may be so arranged as to indicate a march of the official language 
of ancient India from a stage of old Magadhl towards Sanskrit through a 
Pali stage reached in the language of Ananda’s Sanchi Gateway inscrip- 
tion of Satakarni’s time and in that of the old Brahml inscriptions : 

I. Piprahwa Vase Inscription — 

lyarh salila-nidhane Budkafia Bhagavate Sakiganaml sukiti- 
bha /inavi sabhaginikanam mpufadalanam. I 

II. Asoka’s Kummindel Pillar Inscription — 

; !: ' 

‘ Devanampigena Piyadasiua Idjina vJsativasdbhisitena at ana 

dgdca. ^sildvigadabhicd kdldpita sildthabhe ca nsapdpite. 

III, Yasamata’s Brick-tablet Inscription 2 — 

Jivapuiage raj abhar gage Brhdsvdtimitadhifai-Yasamatdge kd>i- 
tain . 

IV, Gotamlmitra’s Pillar Inscription 3 — 

, . . mitrasa-pntrasa - rafio- Visnumitrasadhitu-Idragibhaddge dhTi- 
tiye Gotamige Mitrdge dunam thambho . 

1. Etinam may be a genuine genitive plural form from eUsa, 

2. JR.AS, 1912, the inscription edited by J. Ph. Vogel. 

3. IHQ, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 442, the inscription edited by N. C. Majumdar. 
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V. Dhanabhuti’s Barhut E. Gateway Inscription— 

Snganam raje rano Gagijmtam Fisadevasa pantena Gotiputasa 
Agarajusa pntena I'achiputena Dhanabhuilna karilam fora - 
nam silakamwamto ca upamna . 

VI. Ananda*s Sanchi Gateway Inscription— 

Ratio siri-Sdlakanisa avesanisa Vdsithipmtasa Anaihdasa da- 
nam. 

Kharavela's Chief-queen's Inscription — 

Ara/iamfa-pasaddyam Kali mganam saniananam lenam ban- 
tam — rajino Laldkasa Ilathwihasa papotasa dhUuna Kalim - 
ga-cakavatino siri-k karavelasa agamahmnd karilam. 

Asa(jhasena's Pabhosa Inscription, No. II— c ' * . / 

Adhic/iatrajd ratio honakayanap ntra*a Fam*apala*a pntrasya 
ratio Tevanipnfrasya Bhagavalaxya putrena Vai/iidaiipu- 
, trena A*ad/uisenena bantam. 

IX. Sunga Inscription in Ayodhya 1 2 — — /' 

Kosalddlupena d virakva rned h ay aji nah Sempaieh Pmyamitra - 
*ya RantJiena Kansiki putrena Bhana. . ,d/iarmaraj flak* pituh 
Thalgudevasya ketanarh karilam . 

We maintain that, from the point of view of antiquity of the Pali 
language, the foregoing setting of the Brahml inscriptions is of little 
importance. For going back to earlier times, we find that, upon the 
whole, the sound system and grammatical forms of the language of the 
Girnar version of Asoka’s Hock Edicts arc strikingly similar to those of 
Pali. It appears that, for the adaptation of wordings of ASoka’s edicts to 
the local dialects, arrangements were made in ASoka’s Imperial Secretariat 
to have the drafts prepared by the drafters who were supposed to have been 
conversant with the local dialects of different centres, for which the edicts 
were intended. In theory, the Girnar copies of the fourteen rock edicts 
were meant to be drafted by the drafter familiar with the local dialect 
of Girnar. But in practice, in some instances, the drafters by a mutual 


VII. 


VIII. 


1. JBORS, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, p. 247, the inscription edited by K. P. Jayaswal. 

2. Jayaswal reads (Iharmarajriih. 

21 
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arrangement worked for one another or, for some reasons or other, the 
drafter employed to prepare drafts for one place was called upon to do the 
work for another place, and, in some instances, the draft prepared for one 
place was despatched by mistake to another place. For example, by the 
sameness of opening words, Devanampiyasa vacanena , we may ascertain 
that the Dhauli copies of Asoka's Separate Rock Edicts and the copy of 
Queen's Edict were drafted by one and the same drafter. We think 
there is no better way than this of explaining the irregularities of spellings 
and grammatical forms in the Girnar copies of Asoka's fourteen Rock 
Edicts. 

Aiflong distinctive characteristics of the sound system, we notice that 
the Girnar language invariably retains the <?/-sound instead of assimilating 
it into th( = llh), and the jtf-sound instead of assimilating it into ih(^tth) : 
asii , nadi, samslnfa, stita, tistamti, anusasti, nistanaya ; invariably retains 
the r-sound in the word sarvata or sarvatra and optionally in the word 
pnrva r, while in *ava, rv is assimilated into v( = vv) ; and shows a greater 
tendency to optionally retain the ra-stop: prana, priya, sarvatra, brahmana , 
sramana , parakrama. The last characteristic, viz., the retention of r- stop 
has its vestiges in such Pali words as yatra , iatra, atra , an Hair a, amutra , 
bhadra , brahmana, gadrabha. In Pali, we have sm and mh as two alterna- 
tive forms, while in the Giruar language, we have the use of only one 
form, namely, mh: vijitamhi, apakamnamhi . The retention of the 
ya-stop is another point of agreement between the two languages : 
Girnar — kafavya, vyamjanalo, divyani ; Pali — Sakya , vakya, vyamjanalo, 
satiikbyata. 

This may suffice to convince the reader of the fact that the PS 
language was modelled on a western form of the Indian Prakritic dialect 
as typified by the language of the Girnar version of ASoka’s rock edicts. 
And if the language of our old Brahml inscriptions is found to be very 
nearly Pali, we cannot, for that reason, be justified in thinking either that 
it was representative of a dialect, which was prevalent in the kingdom of 
Kalinga, or that the Pali language was based upon the Kalinga dialect 
presupposed by it. 1 Apart from other arguments advanced by other 
scholars against Prof. Oldenberg's view, 2 we find that, unlike Asoka's 


1. Vinaya-Pitaka edited by Oldenberg, Vol. I, Introduction, p. liv, 

2. Nalinakehn Dutt’s Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools, pp. 262-4 ; Sunitikuinar Cbatterji’g The Origin and Development of the^Bengali 
Language, Vol. I, pp. 56 II. 
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edicts, our old Brahml inscriptions bear no proof of adaptation to local 
dialects. In many essential points, the language of our old Brstfi ml in- 
scriptions bears likeness to that of the Girnar version of Asoka's rock 
edicts. We can account for this likeness without resorting to Prof. 
Olden berg's hypothesis. The likeness might be simply due to the fact 
that our old Brahml inscriptions were drafted by a Jain recluse who came 
to live in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves from Gujrat, or that the 
Jain recluse who composed our old Brahml inscriptions was won over from 
the Buddhist faith and utilised his knowledge of the Pali language. To 
render an adequate explanation for tho Pali diction, as well as for the 
exceptional cases of spelling and pronunciation, we see no better way than 
to presume that the old Brahml inscriptions, as we now have them, were a 
rendering in a kind of Girnar language or of Pali from an original draft 
prepared by a Jain recluse in an eastern dialect presupposed by Ardha- 
Magadhl or Jain Prakrit, and that this rendering was done by another. Jain 
recluse in the course of rewriting it, the Jain recluse who was cither born 
and brought up in the Girnar region or won over from the Buddhist faith 
having an opportunity of being conversant with a dialect similar to the 
Girnar language or with Pali itself. 

Whether or no the spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga was origin- 
ally a Dravidian form of speech is a disputed question. But it seems 
certain that the language of our old Brahml inscriptions was not the 
spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga. The Udayagiri and Khancjagiii 
caves where these inscriptions were engraved are situated in the heart of the 
Puri District of Orissa. The spoken dialect of the inhabitants of this Dist- 
rict is now known as Oriya. The spoken dialect of the people of Utkala- 
varsa, the country of Utkala, was known to the outsiders, say to the 
cultured people in Magadha, as an unintelligible and uncouth jargon as 
might be inferred from tho expression Ukkalavadsa-bhafitiu which has 
been used as a term of contempt in one of the passages of the Pali 
Tipitaka . 1 Buddhaghosa, the Pali commentator, has altogether missed the 
significance of this expression. He takes it to mean " two men of Utkala, 
Vassa and Bhanfia by name .” 2 This meaning is out of the question in 
the Pali passage where, while speaking of the philosophers propounding 


X. Afiguttara-Nikaya, Part II, p. 31. 

2. Mnnoratba-Purani, Siamese edition, Part II, p. 377 : (Jkkal&ti Uhltala-janapada * 
r <is\no, Vassa*BhanMti Vasso ca Bhaiino ca dve jana . 
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views contrary to his own, the Buddha has referred to them as Ukkald- 
vassa-bhafind, that is, as persons speaking in terms of the unintelligible 
and uncouth jargon of the country of Utkala. 

Our old Brahml inscriptions' is a conventional language, which tended 
to remain clear of Magadhisms, the elements of eastern dialects. 1 Prof. 
S. K. Chatterji rightly observes : “ The Aryan language... came in the 
wake of the North Indian religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, 
and was used by royal patrons of these religions among Dravidians and 
other non-Aryans, merely as a sort of religious language, in documents of 
a religious, and often of an administrative character/’ 2 

We have sought to maintain that the Pali language, too, tended to 
remain clear of Magadhisms. It is most astonishing that Prof. Bapat freely 
admits aLtakdre , parakdre , sukhc, duklche , jiva-sattamc , and the like to be 
the genuine Pali forms, 3 forgetting that these Ardha-Magadhisms are 
clearly associated in the earliest Pali texts, notably the Samarinaphala- 
Sutta of the Dlgha-Nikaya, Vol. I, with the doctrines of such recluse 
teachers as Purana-Kassapa, Pakudha-Kaceavana and Makkhali-Gosala, 
and that, as such, these are meant to have been put within inverted com- 
mas as a means of being kept distinct from the Pali forms, atlakuro , paro- 
kdro , sukhum, duklcham , and jiva-sattamo . 4 5 

It is interesting to observe how scholars after scholars have erred 
on the wrong side in subsuming that ail that is in Pali is Pali. The 
spelling of Rxigiri as Isigili , met with in the title and body of the Pali 
Isigili-sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, is cited by Prof. Liiders as a 
notable instance of lingering old Magadhism in Pali, and no less as an 
evidence in support of his theory about the rendering in the existing Pali 
canon of old Magadhl texts in a western dialect. But what can be more 
misleading than this ? As we have sought to show elsewhere, 0 the 
usual Pali name of the hill would have been Isigiri, and the Isigili form had 


1. The word palikhdni which occurs iu Kharavela’s inscription as an equivalent of th<‘ 
Pali palikhdni or palighdni t and the Sk. parighdn, might be cited as an exception. Bui 
the alternative Pali spelling of paligha as paligha , met within the Vasettha-Sutta, Sutta- 
Nipata, indicates that the case is not that of replacement of the ra-souiul by the fa-sound 
but that of an inter-consonantal change effected through l a or da. 

2. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. I, p. 03. 

3. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 23. 

4. See Banja’* paper — The Ajivikas— in the Calcutta University Journal of tin* 
Department of Letters, Vol. II, pp. 46-51. 

5. Barua’s paper— Jinalogy and Buddhalogy— Calcutta Review, Oct., 1924, p. CO. 
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to be adopted for a very special reason, meaning it to be put within 
inverted commas. The reason for adoption or retention of the spelling 
Isigili has been stated in the Sutta itself : — 

“ Bhutapubbam , Bhikkhavc , pafica-PacccIxa-buddha-satihii imasmim 
Uujllismim pabbate ciranivdsino ahestiM. Te imam pabbalani pavisanlii 
dissanti, pavittlid na dissanti. Tam enam mantissa disvd evani ahanisu: 

1 Ayam pabbato ime isl gilatili Isigili / Isigili Ivcva saimu’/ua uda- 
padi” 1 

t( Formerly, O Bhikkhus, some five hundred Egotistic Buddhas (her- 
mit teachers) came to live for ever (i.c., to cast off their bodies) in (the 
dark caverns of) this Isigili mountain. They could be seen entering (the 
caverns of) this mountain, and once they entered into the mountain, 
they could no longer be seen. Observing this strange happening, the 
people said : ‘ This mountain swallows these sages,’ and lienee arose the 
name of the hill — Isigili, e the swallower of sages/ ” 

The explanation offered by the Buddha enables us to understand that 
the real name of the mountain which was Rsigiri or Isigiri , “ the Mountain 
abode of the Hermits,” was locally pronounced as Isigili, and acquired a 
new association of ideas in the fanciful etymological derivation “ /«/- 
gilaUti Isigili” “the Hermit-swallower because it swallows the hermits,” 
and that this new association could not be embodied without coining such 
a longer name in Pali as Isigili-gin = Rsigili-giri, “the Hermit-swallower- 
mountain y 

As we have seen, the substitution of the Dental sonant aspirate for the 
Dental surd aspirate in such words as pad ha , vadda , Goi'udha, padluuua , 
and Madhuri is a characteristic of the dialect presupposed by the language 
of our old Brahml inscriptions, that is to say, of the language oi the 
supposed first draft. Among the later Prakrit dialects, the Sauraseul, the 
vernacular of the people of Surasena or Mathura region, has aloue 
been characterised by this kind of phonetic change in Vararuoi s Prakrta- 
Prakasa, in the aphorism (XII. 3) : “ The Dental consonants la and l ha 
which are not the initials of any words and are not conjoined with other 
consonants change respectively into da and dim. 

One need not be astonished if the first draft of Kharavcla s inscription 
was prepared in the dialect of the Mathura region by a Jain recluse who 


1. Majjhiina-Nik&ya, Vol. III> Part I» P* 68. 
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was familiar with it. The two inscriptions discovered and published by 
Mr. Jackson in the Barabar Hills offer us an instance of the substitution 
of dha for tha. x In the earlier inscription, the letter-forms of which 
are similar to those of Asokan inscriptions, the name of the particular 
hill to which it is attached is recorded as Oorathagiri , while in the later 
inscription, the letter-forms of which are strikingly similar to those of 
K ha ra vela's inscription, the name of the same hill has been recorded as 
Goradhagiri , 1 2 

Mr. R. D. Banerji offers this explanation for the use of the spelling 
Goradhagiri in the second inscription : " The substitution of dha for Llm 
shows that the second record was incised by an inhabitant of Southern India. 
It is quite possible that this record was incised by an inhabitant of 
Kalinga, probably one of the men who had accompanied Kharavela in his 
first campaign against the king of Magadha.” 3 

We find it difficult to agree with Mr. Banerji in thinking this kind 
of substitution was a peculiarity of the spoken dialect of the people of 
Kalinga in view of the fact that in none of ASoka's inscriptions in 
Kalinga we notice it. If it be true that the second record was actually 
incised by one of the men who had accompanied King Kharavela in his 
campaign against the people of Rajagaha, the fact may be explained 
differently. The author of the record might be a man who was brought 
up in Mathura or the Mathura region. Our explanation is more plausible 
on the ground that, according to the Hathi-Gumpha record, Mathura wa> 
used by King Kharavela as the military base in his campaign against the 
King of Anga-Magadha, and no less in his campaign against the kings of 
Uttarapatha. 4 

We may, on another ground, maintain that the presupposition of the 
lauguage of the supposed first draft of Kharavela’s inscription was not the 
spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga. In Kharavela’s inscription, we 
have cavuthc (1. 5 ) for the Pali catutthe . We find that edvudasa occurs 
in all the versions of Asoka's fifth Pillar Edict as a common spelling for 
c dtuddasu* The dialects of all the versions of ASoka’s Pillar Edicts point, 
beyond any doubt, to the existence of a widely prevalent lingua francLi, 
or language of the cultured laity as Professor Rhys Davids would like to 


1. JBORS, Vol. I, Part IT, pp. 159-71. 

2. The point is ably discussed by R. D. Banerji in JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 500. 

3. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 500-501. 

4. See for fuller discussion passim , under Geographical Allusions. 
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e.ill it, in the third century B. C., in the Middle Country extending as far, 
«iy, as KauSambi and Mathura. It is apparent that the dialects of these 
pillar Edicts are full of Magadhisms. And if we go by the verdict of 
Yararuei, the predominant tendency of the Mffgadhl dialects was SaurasenI, 1 
that is to say, of the dialect of the people of Mathura. 

Thus vve are led to assume that the Udavagiri-Khandagiri caves in 
Orissa, Mathura and Ujjeni-Girinagara were the three important centres of 
Jainism during the reign of Kharavela, and that the language of Kt ara- 
vela*s inscription is, so far as its grammatical forms go, the same as the 
dialect of the Girnar version of Asoka's Book Edicts, and* so far as its 
sound system goes, a combination of the Girnar and Mathura dialects. 2 

The substitution of dha for tha cannot be said to be a peculiarity of the 
Pali language on the ground that in Pali, too, we have Madhnnt as a spell- 
ing for Mathura , just in the same way that we have in it Isigili as a 
spellingfor /s/guri, and Makhddcva and Magliddcva as two spellings for MahCt- 
d, va • All these were locally current proper names retained in Pali, and 
meant to be put within inverted commas that is to say, to be kept distinct 
from the standard Pali spellings. The spelling of the name Madluiva - 
Vidcha as Mdthava-Videgha occurring in the Satapatha-Brahmana (I. 4. 1) 
is an apt parallel in Sanskrit literature. This spelling shows that the 
personal name Madhava-Videha was locally pronounced, most probably by 
the inhabitants of Videha or Mithilii region, as Mathava-Videgha. 

We mean to say that the spelling Mad hard was not due to a Pali ren- 
dering of the Sk. Mathura , — that, in other words, Madhurd was a jana- 
l iada-ninitti or desl-nan^a, that is to say, a locally current proper name, 
which found recognition in Pali. In accordance with a significant state- 
ment made by the Buddha in the Aranavibhanga-Sutta of the Majjhima- 
Xikaya (Vol. Ill, Part III), one locally current proper name, if it signifies 
an object for which it is intended, is as good as the other, and there is no 
sound reason for regarding one of them as more correct than the other. 
The importance of his statement lies also in the fact that it contains a 
reasonable explanation for the recognition of a particular form of the pro- 
per name not from any intrinsic superior value of its own but on account 


1. Vararuci’s Prakfta-Prakasa, XI.2 : Prakrtih SauratenX. 

2. See Actes du Sixieme Congres International des Oriental! etes, Part III, p. 140, 
*here Bhagawanlal Indraji remarks : 41 The whole inscription is in prose. Its language 

Prakrit, different from the L&t (Pillar) inscriptions of Asoka, but resembling the old 
ttuhari*8tra Prakrit of the Western India cave inscriptions.” This characterisation is too 
astral to need comments. 
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of local adapfal ion. We quote below his statement in ertenso to enable 
the reader to judgo for himself what it is and what it implies : — 

Janupada-uii uttim nabhinivescyya, ftanwfiuani natidhdvcyyati — Hi kho 
ixinti clam vuttam. KUic'etam palicca vuttam ? Kathciu ca, Bhihhhave , 
jauupada-nindliyd ca ubhiniveso holi samadndya ca atisdro ? Idha, Bhi- 
lil fnivc , tad cv 11 chacresu janapudesu 'PatPti saTijdnanii, 1 2 3 PattanHi , Vittluin* 
Li, 'Saraomdli, 'Dhdropan’ti, ‘ PonanHi , ‘ Pisilan ti saiijdnanti. Iti yatha 
yatha nam tesu Lena janapudesu suiijanavti tuthd tathd thumasd purdmassu 
abhinirissa voharati- : il ldam eva sacrum, mogham ailuan" ti. E vain kho, 
Bhihhhave. janapuda-uirnlliya ca ubhiniveso hoii samfifidya ca atisdro 
Kafhun ca, Bhihhhave , janapada-nirutliyd ca anabhiniveso hoti sam - 
alivdya ca anatisdro ? Idha . Bhihhhave , tad cv’ehaccesu janapudesu 
* PdlVH safijauanli, ‘Paflan’fi, ‘ Vitthan'ti , ’ Sardvan'ti , ' Dhdropnn'ti , 

• ponuu'ti , ‘ Pisilan 9 ti saujdnanli . Iti yatha yatha nam tesu tesu janapa- 
d(>sii fiai/junanii “ 7iA/w hira’me dyasmantn sandhdya voharaniV* ti tathd 
laihd roharati apurdmusam . 1 Evam hlio, Bhihhhave , janapada-niruttiyd 
anabhiniveso holi samuundya ca anatisdro. Janapada-niruttini ndbhini- 
vescyya, samatn'/aan ndlidhdvcyyciti — /// /<//« vuttam id am dam 

paticca vuttam. 

“ 4 * * The local form of a proper name is not to be dogmatically adhered 
to, the local designation is not to be pressed too far.’ Such is the rule as 
stated. For what reason is the rule so stated ? And how is it, 0 Bhi- 
kklms, that a man becomes inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local 
form of a proper name, and to press the local designation too far ? Here, 
O Nhikkhus, it so happens that in some locality a utensil is known by the 
name of Pat i, in some by the name of Potto, in some by the name of 
VHtha , in some by the name of Sardva, in some by the name of Dharopa , 
in some by the name of Puna, and in some by the name of Pisila . The 
inhabitant of a particular locality having strongly embraced and dogmati- 
cally adhered to a particular form of the proper name whereby the utensil 


1. IimUlliagho?a’s Fapaflca-Sudanf , Siamese edition, Part III, p. 471 : Tad evan tai p 
ijcvh bhajanam. 

2. Ibid, p. 171 : Abhinirissa voharaliti 'Pattan'ti-saiijanana-janapadam gantcri 
“ Pattam uharatha dhovathb" tfsutva " Andhu.puthujjano , nayidarri ‘ Pattaqi ’ l Pati* nima 
esa, eram v a drill!" 1i abhi nicies a roharati. 

3. Ibid , p. 471 : Atisdro'ti abhivddanarjt (a misprint for atidhavanam). 

4. Ibid, pp. 171-2 : Tathd tathd roharati aparamasanti “ Amhdkai\i janapade 

bhrijanaip 'PdlVti* r.ucmti, ime pana nam 'Pattan'ti vadanti. Tato patfhdya janapada- 

voharam mu nc it id p.ittam 'Patton* t'era apurCimasanto roharati . 
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is known in this or that locality, boastfully says : f This is the only correct 
form, and the others are incorrect.* Thus it is, 0 Bhikkhus, that a man 
becomes inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of a proper name, 
and to press the local designation too far. How is it, 0 Bhikkhus, that a 
man does not become inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of a 
proper name, and to press the local designation too far ? Here, O 
Bhikkhus, it so happens that a utensil is known by different proper 
names m different localities, in some by the name of Fati, in some 
by the name of Faff a , and so on and so forth. The inhabitant of 
one locality, when he is in another locality, realising c that the 
gentlemen of the second locality conventionally use this form of the 
proper name to designate this object/ wisely use that particular form 
whereby the object is known in that particular locality without any local 
attachment (that is, abandoning the form whereby the object is known in 
his own locality). Thus it is O Bhikkhus, that a man does not become 
inclined lo dogmatically adhere to the local form of a proper na»n**, and to 
press t lie local designation loo far. It is for tlii“ i»»ason that the rule is so 
stated as : * Tne local form of a proper name is not io be dogmatically 
adhered to, — the local designation is not to be pressed too far.* ” l 


1. Here we have refrained from introducing a discussion as to the origin and 
antiquity of Pali language, reserving it for a separate monograph. But it is our decided 
opini n that a conclusion about the antiquity of Pali drawn from the similarity observed 
between it and the language of Kharavola'a inscription is bound to be a dogmatism and 
dangerous presumption. Truman Miclielson’s paper on ‘ Magar hisnm in the Language of 
* he Girnar, Sliahbazgarhi and Mansehra Inscriptions’ (American Journal of Philology, 
I'jOO, p p . 2H IT., and JAOS, 1901), I, pp. 77 IT.) will receive full attention in the proposed 
monograph. 
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7. THE STYLE 

Our old Br&liml . inscriptions are all written in prose, a rhythmic prose 
abounding in alliterations, elegant expressions, and balanced sentences, 
clauses and phrases. In reading these inscriptions, especially those which 
stand in the names of Kin# Kharavela and his chief-queen, one cannot but 
be tempted to make out verses in them. We venture to say that all 
attempts made in this direction are destined to end in failure. Their 
diction is metrical prose without revealing the actual process of versifica- 
tion. In reading out the insciiption of Kharavela one is apt to feel as 
though one were chanting verses in marked cadences, the invocation formula 
in a variety of Kumara-Lalita metre, and the main text in a kind, of 
Simhavikrloita. 

Sean the invocation formula as carefully as you may, you cannot 
confidently class it as a metrical composition in any of the known metres, 
and yet- \ our inclination will all along be to trace in it a process of versi- 
fication in tin* Kumara-Lalita metre. The fact is that the desire to pioduce 
a complete i hythmie effect- has led the composer to balance up the groups 
of sounds in successive sentences, clauses or phrases, inducing a tendency to 
versification within a prose construction. »So far as its greater rlnt-hmic 
effect goes, the inscript ional formula || Namo arihamirmam || Namo sat'a- 
aiilKr/am || shows an improvement upon an cat Her .lain formula || N a nw 
cui/iam/tiyam || Namo sidttfi navi || which seems to linger in the later full- 
fledged Jain iormala || Namo an'//a)ntauam\\Namo xi<J/janam\\ Namo Cu/ari- 
yfinaui || A 'auto ovaj/nu/Cnjam || Namo foe xarra-rfi/tuvam || quoted on p. 8 
(ante). Comparing the inscripti.inal formula with the later Jain formula, 
we detect that after the monotonous repetition of four similar clauses, the 
latter is closed with a clause || Namo he. $ur ra-sahunam || constructed so 
as to maintain the rhythm of the whole, and that, in this final clause, one 
has a two-svllabic word in addition to tho>e contained in the second clause 
of the former. In the formula consisting of two clauses, the insertion of 
one two-syllabic word suffices for the purpose, while in the formula consist- 
ing of five clauses, the insertion of an additional word is needed. 

I. Inscriptional formula — 

|| Namo anhamtavam || Namo sava-sidhanam || 

II. Later Jain Formula — 

|| Namo arifiamtayam || Namo sid/tCinain || Namo arjariyanai\ i || 

|| Namo neajf/ayUnam || Namo foe sat'Va-sdhunam || 
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A similar Buddhist formula of invocation consisting of three clauses 
can be traced in the Petakopadesa which is one of the extra canonical works 
presupposed by Buddhaghosa’s AtthasalinI, and probably also by the 
Miiindapanha. 

111. Buddhist Formula in the Petakopadesa — 

|| Nawo saHimasawbudd/uuiam || Paramatthadamnam || 

|| Si /ud hj n ii a - p d ra m ipp alt da am || 

In the Buddhist formula, the first two clauses joined together read 
like a line of a verse, while the third clause shows that the composition is 
yet rhythmic prose. The real character of the composition will be manifest 
if we supply the omissions and read it as follows : — 

|| Nawo ftaunttaxawhudd/iditam || [iYtiwo] ]>a ra matl /tadasslna m || 

|| [A'awc] w / Jdiy /. na - pd ra m ippaltd a a m || 

Coming to the main text of Khiiravela’s inscription, we find that the 
effect of rhythm is heightened by a mathematical progression of the 
volumes of sound, and that the main statement commences from the point 
where the climax is reached. In such a text as this the verbs are bound 
to he sparingly used, and a rhyming process is bound to play its part as 
will he evident from the following quotation : — 

I. (1) — 1| Airena vuihdrdjana || wa h a way It a mb a not a || Ceta-rajaramxa - 
vadhaneua || pa*atJia-snMui-lakkaneHa || ca 1 u ra ml a- ra k h a na -g nna-vpelena || 
Kali m gd< / h ipa f in a siri-Khdrarefena \\ ]htmdara$a~vaadni || siri-kaddra || sari- 
rurata lcidita || knmdra-ludikd || 

The rhyming process plays its part also in a sentence consisting of 
several clauses, each with a separate verb : — 

I. (2) — pahara-nivcsancnn patina mkhdrayati || taddgapadiyo ca bam - 
dhapayati || savuyana-paiisamthapanavi ca kdrayati || pakaliyo ca ram - 
jayati || 

In the text of the inscription of Khiiravela’s chief queen, the same 
verb is repeated for the sake of rhythm and emphasis : — 

II — 1| Arahamta-pasaddyam Kdlimgdnam samnndnam lenam kdri- 
fcnn || rdjino Ldldkasa HathisViasa , papotasa dhltund Kalimga-cakavatino 
s iri-Kharavelasa aga-mahisind kdritam || 

The rhythm is sought to be maintained even in such a short inscription 
as that of Kamma and Khlna : — 

VII — 1| Katrimasa hot Ad ca || Khlndya ca pasddo || 
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For the sake of rhythm the words are left as they are without being 
joined according to the rules of Sandhi, e.g ., guna-upetena (I. 1 ) 9 and itvasa • 
sata-ogha{itar\i (I. 6). 1 

So far as these peculiarities are concerned, our old Brahml inscrip- 
tions clearly anticipate the Pali prose stile of the Milindapafiha, another of 
the extra-canonical works presupposed by Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, 
which, even according to the tradition embodied in it, was not composed 
within the first five centuries of Buddha’s demise. And so far as these 
peculiarities are concerned, there is nothing save a few long-drawn com- 
pounds within the four corners of the Pali Tipi taka to anticipate the prose 
style of our old Brahml inscriptions. The Milinda descriptions of the 
city of Sagala and the earthquake signalising the memorable character of 
Vessantara’s charity, quoted below, will, we believe, show how close is the 
resemblance of its prose style with that of Khara vela’s inscription, in spite 
of the fact that the prose style of the latter has not, as yet, attained the 
maturity of the prose style of the former : — 

I. Description of Sagala — 

Alibi Y onakanam vandputahh e dunam Sagalnm numa nagarani nadi- 
pubhata-sobhiUnn lanionlya-bliumippadcsabhayiun aicim-uyyandpavana- 
iulalw-pokkharani-sa mpannu nadi-pabbata-vana-ramaneyyaktim , etc. 

II. Description of the Earthquake — 

llcttha mahuvata saficalunti, saniktun saniham sakim sakim dkulakula 
vdyanli , onamanti unnamanii vinamanti , sinappattd pddapd papatanti, 
gumbagumbam valahaka $andhdvanti,...rudanii yakkha appesakkha, 
haeanti yakkha tnahcsakkhd hampamaiunja mahdpathaviyd . 

Our old Brahml inscriptions’ is not the prose style of the Pali 
Tipitaka, nor that of earlier portions of the Jaina Agama, nor that of the 
Vedas, Brahmanas, older Upaniaads, Kalpa-Sutras, Niruktas and Piati- 
fiakhyas. So far as their prose style goes, they stand out, in point of time, 
as a notable laudmark in the literary history of India. Just as with reference 
to the accidental unconscious beginning and maturer development of the 
style of K&vya poetry ASiaghosa’s Buddha-Carita stands midway between 


1. Cj. Vasa-abhislta or va^a-abhisita (Asoka’s R. E. XIII, Sahbazgarhi; P. E, V 
Delhi-Topru, Delhi-Mirafch ; P. E. VI, Delbi-Toprft). 
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the Prologue of the Pali Nalafca-Sutta as found in the Sutta-Nipiita 1 
on one side and Kalidasa’s Kumara-Sambhava on the other, so with refer- 
ence to the accidental unconsci< us beginning and maturei development of 
the rhythmical prose style, our old Hrahml inscriptions represent a link of 
transition between some of Pali set formulas of Buddhist precepts and the 
Milinda's descriptions of the city of • agala and the earthquake. The Pali 
formulas representing an accidental unconscious beginning ot the prose 
style of Kharavela’s inscription are being quoted below : — 

I. Pali Formulas of Buddhist Precepts — 

(a) Nacca-gUa-vadita-visuka-dassand-vcnimani 

[Vinnya Mnhavagga] 

Nacca-gUa-vadita-visuka-dassana’Vcramarii-nikkhapndum 

[Khudduku-Putha] 

Nacca-yUa-vadita-visTika-dassana-vcramaniinkklidpadam mimddi- 
yam i 

[Khuddaka-Patha-Coiny.] 

( b ) mala-gandlM-vilepaiia’dharana~mandana-vibhu8(iiut -Uliana vent- 

mani 

[Vinayn Mahftvagga] 

mala-gandha-vilepana-dhariina-mtindana-vibhliaiina-Uhana-verd- 
mani-sikkhapada tp 

[Khuddaka-Pafclia] 

mdla-gandha-vilepuJia-dhdiana-mttndiina-vibhusmia-Uhdnd vera- 
mani-sikkhdpada m samadiyd mi 

[lvhudduka-Patha-Comy.] 


1. We mean that the Sutfca-Nip&ta contuins one of the two veiaions of (ho discourse in 
F ndian languages, the other version being found in the Maliftvastn, Til, pp. 38G-87. If 
Dhammananda Kosambi’s identification be correct, as wo believe it is, tin's is the very 
discourse which was recommended for study by King Asoka in his Bhabru Edict under the 
title “ Moneya-Sute.” The verses of the, Prologue appear to be a supergrowth and later 
addition. As to the relation between the Pali Prologue and the Buddhacarita, the follow- 
ing quotations will suffice 

(a) Pali Prologue— 

DadaUamanam siriya anomavantiani 

dassesi puttaip Asitajohayassa Sakya. 

Disvd kumdraip sikhim iva pajjalanttaip 

tdrdsamaip va nabhasigamam visuddham , 

(b) Buddha-Carita, III, 23 

Dtftva ca tarp rdjasutat\i striyastd jajvalyamdnarti vopufd iriyd ca, 
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II. Kharavela’s Inscription — 

1 . 4 — l) a ,n pa-n ahi-yita-vadi ta - sa mdasci n Shi kiddpaya ti nacjarim . 

I. 7 — Suua-kani-uana.aniujaha-anckSni-sata-sahasani visujali pora-jana- 
pa dam. 

Striking, indeed, is the resemblance in respect of the prose style and 
letter-forms which exists between the Barhut inscriptions attached as labels 
to two companion scenes depicting one of the Buddha-legends presupposed 
by those in the Lalihi-Vistara 1 and the Ilathi-Gumpha inscription of King 
Kharavela, although the latter shows a maturer development : — 

I. Barhut Inscriptions — 

(a) IJiurtnn disa tini savatu-nisiaani . 

Da kh iiia ai d isa cha- L a m dcaca ra - sa h a sail i . 

{b) Kadikursa m madam imam devdnam . 

II. Ilathi-Gumpha Inscription — 

(a) I. tt — >S 'Slakanim pachima-disam h a ya-ya ja -na ra - ra d ha-b a h id a m 

da )ii dinn. 

(b) I. J 12 — Anupadablntcanam ra icrasa-vcsti-sala-L'aiam bliidati 

hnniradaha -sa mghTila m. 


1. Cunningham's Stupa of Bliarhui, PI. XIV, S. Gate. Prascnujit Pillar, Middle and 
Lower Has Reliefs. The point is discussed by the author in the Buddhist India, 
a Buddhist Quarterly edited by Barua and Dharmacbarya, Vol. I, No. 3. 
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8. THE CONTENTS 

The contents of the Hathi-Gumph& inscription entitle it to a unique 
position. Among the remaining inscriptions, No. XV contains, as we 
saw, a table of B rah ml alphabet ami the rest are short epigraphs to label 
the eaves to which they are attached, or to which they are intruded to refer, 
with records commemorating the names of their excavators or builders, 
that is to say, of their donor*. In two instances (Nos. II and XII 1), the 
records expressly mention the class of persons for whom the caves are 
built, — the donee to whom the eaves are meant to be dedicated. In so 
far as these records commemorate the names of the donors and the donee, 
tliej remind us of the Barabar Hill Cave inscriptions of King Asoka and 
of the Nilgai jun! Hill Cave inscriptions of King Dasaratha. And in so 
far ms these records stand without, the expression duna or tibia signifying 
the act of dedication, and emphasize the excivation or budding work in 
the verbal expression karita, they remind us of the Hummindef Pillar in- 
scription of King Asoka and the Barhut E. Gateway inscription of King 
Dlianabiiuti. But in the majority of the oases the inscriptions are so worded 
as to indicate that the eaves are intended to bear the names of their ex- 
cavators, — to be known as the caves of so and so, of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa, of Prince Va'.ukha- Varik ha and the like. 

The reader will entirely misjudge to differentiate the bulk of the 
remaining inscriptions from Nos. II and XIV on the ground that they 
commemorate the names of t lie excavators or builders of the caves but not 
those of the persons for whom the caves are excavated or built. We would 
say that the mention of t he persons for whom the caves are excavated or 
built is unnecessary in these inscriptions. The fact that these caves are 
all meant, for the residence of the recluses in Kalinga ( KdUnif/Uuam samanu - 
navi) is implied in each one of these inscriptions. For reading with 
reference to the context supplied in the llathi-Gumpha record of Khara- 
vela's thirteenth regnal year, we find that all of the 117 eaves arc meant 
to serve as kaya-nUidl or resting places of the Arhats who happen to 
dwell on the Kumarl hill (Kumarl -pavale Arahafo parinivaealo hi hay a* 
nimllyaya ). • 

It is not only for finding out the context of the remaining inscriptions 
and for understanding the specific purpose of the 117 caves excavated during 
the thirteenth year of Khara vela's reign that one is to turn one's attention 
to the llathi-Gumpha inscription. One has to read the last-mentioned 
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inscription as* well for a general record of all the architectural construc- 
tions done during Kharavela’s reign and under his auspices. This is 
again not all. This inscription presents a systematic record of all the 
notable achievements of Kharavela, including all the works of art and 
architecture done under his auspices. And this, too, will be but an im- 
perfect and inaccurate characterisation of the contents of this inscription. 

The flathi-Gumpha inscription appears to be a systematic record of 
Kharavela’s personal history and successive achievements. The recorded 
facts are presented in the garb of an autobiographical sketch. The con- 
cluding paragraph is so designed as to make the record appear as closed 
with the name of King Kharavela-siri, that is, to create the impression 
that the record is written and signed by the king with his own hand. 
The invocation formula with which the record begins is meant to indicate 
the nature of the religious faith of the king. 

Tin* opening statement contains a succinct account of how King Khara- 
veln. spent the first twenty-four years of his life, the first fifteen years as 
a young prince and the remaining nine years as a crown-prince* previous 
to Ids installation in the throne of Kalinga, which took place after he had 
completed Ins twenty-fourth year. Here certain relevant details are 
given as to the physical feat ires and other kingly qualities of Kharavela, 
the name of the royal family of which he was the scion, and the useful 
sciences and arts in which he acquired proficiency. 

Tins is followed by the first year’s record containing an account of 
how, in the very first year of his reign, King Kharavela undertook to 
repair the capital of Kalinga, and to do all in order to please his subjects. 
The record expressly mentions the large amount of money spent by the 
king to do tins work. 

The second year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
second year of his reign, defied King Satakarni in marching towards the 
western quarter with a large army to attack the city of Asvaka or Rsika. 

The third year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
third year of his reign, entertained the city of Kalinga with musical per- 
formances and general feasts and festivities. 

The fourth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
fourth year of his reign, consolidated his rule in Arakatapura or some 
other place which was inhabited by the Vidyildharas, an aboriginal race 
of men. 

The filth year's record contains an account of how the king, in the 
fifth year of his reign, facilitated communication by effecting an extension 
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of the old canal opened out by King Nanda so as to lead it into the capital 
city from the Tanasuliya or Tanasull road. This record indefinitely hints 
at the amount of money spent for the purpose. 

The sixth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
sixth year of his reign, showed unprecedented favours to inhabitants of the 
towns and districts by remitting all taxes and duties. 

The seventh year’s record contains an account of how the king, in 
the seventh year of his reign, performed all the ceremonies of victory as 
a public demonstration of his royal pomp and power. 

The eighth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
eighth year of his reign, after having killed or stormed Gorathagiri, 
brought a heavy pressure to be brought upon the people of Rajagrha and 
effected a timely retreat to Mathura in order to relieve his troops terrified 
by the uproar of counter-attacks, and sumptuously feasted, in Mathura 
as well as in Kalihga, all sections of people, those who kept to household 
life or those who turned ascetics, those who belonged to the Brahmanical 
orders or those who belonged to other religious orders. This record, too, 
mentions the large amount of money spent for the purpose. 

The ninth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
ninth year of his reign, undertook to build a magnificent royal palace 
known by the name of “ Great-Vietory-Palace.’’ This record expressly 
mentions the large amount of money spent for carrying out the project. 

The tenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in 
the tenth year of his reign, paid proper homage to the memory of the 
former kings of Kaliriga at the cost of a large amount of money. 

The eleventh year’s record contains an account of how the king, in 
the eleventh year of his reign, reclaimed and rehabilitated Prthudaka, 
founded by the former kings of Kalinga, by arranging to drive out its 
watery jungle of grass into the Langala river. 

The twelfth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, terrorised the rulers of Uttarapatha,. sub- 
dued Brhaspatimitra, the king of Magadha, forced the inhabitants of Auga 
and Magadha into submission, brought back the throne of Jina from 
Ahga-Magadha to Kaliiiga, and made improvements of the capital city 
by opening new roads and squares and adding gnte-bars, gate-houses and 
towers. This record also contains an account of how the VasukN hi d 
the king of Pandya sent valuable presents to Kharavela. 

The thirteenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, completed the excavation of 117 caves 

23 
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under joint auspices of himself, his queens and others on the Kumarl hill 
for the resting of resident Jain saints. 

The fourteenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, 
in the fourteenth year of his reign, excavated a special cave for the resi- 
dence of the recluses, ascetics and hermits from all quarters, caused stone- 
pillars and shrines to bo made with stone-slabs quarried out of best quarries, 
and set up ornamented pillars in beryl chambers at the cost of a huge 
sum of money. 

The concluding paragraph which is but a long string of nicely worded 
and choicest adjectives heaped upon the name of King Kharavela-siri is 
evidently a literary device to represent the sovran lord of Kalihga as the 
noblest type of kingly personality and the greatest and best of earthjy 
warrior heroes, lie is styled Khemaraja, the Lord of Security. He is 
styled Vadharaja, the Lord of Prosperity. He is styled Indaraja, the 
Lord of Kingly Power. He is styled Dhammaraja, the Lord of Justice, 
lie is represented as a person who had the ripeness of understanding and 
judgment of the nature of what is conducive to human welfare. He is 
represented as a person gifted with special qualities; as one who honour- 
ed all sects and denominations; and as one who repaired all religious 
temples. He is represented as a descendant of a family of royal sages. 
He is represented as a great conqueror. He is represented as a most 
powerful king who maintained the prestige of his illustrious predecessors, 
who had the ability to protect his kingdom, and who secured services of 
the ablest and fearless ministers and officers. The Pilli Upali-Sutta in the 
Majjhima-Nikaya goes to show that this mode of praising the acknow- 
ledged high personality or this exaggerated mode of hero-worship was 
Jaina, as will be evident from the following quotation : — 

The householder Upiili who happened to be formerly a Jain by faith 
is represented as saying to Nigantha-Nataputta, the historical founder of 
Jainism, in praise of the Buddha in whom he subsequently took refuge : — 

Dhlrassa vigatamohassa pabhinna-khilassa vijita-vijayassa | 
anighassa susamacittassa vuddhasllassa sadhupannassa 11 
vessantarassa vimalassa Bhagavato tassa savako’ ham asmi |i 
* * * * * 
Tanhacehidassa bifddhassa vltadhumassa amipalittassa | 
ahuneyyassa yakkhassa uttamapuggalassa atulassa || 
mahato yasaggappattassa Bhagavato tassa savako’ ham asmi || 1 


1. Majjhima-Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 315. Upali calls himself savaka in the sense of “ a lay 
disciple,” which accords with Jaiu phraseology, and not with Buddhist, 
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It is interesting indeed that most of the high-sounding adjectives 
in the llathi-Gumpha record are to be found in Upali’s eulogium of 
the Huddha : Ihemardja—kheinankuri ; vadharaja — rnddnnla ; imdardja = 
purinduda sakka j d/iflmiiiaTaj<i—d/ui»i)iiutt/ni ; wn/iavtjui/n = viji/avijui/ti ; 
apahMa~ciika.va/hiua-fHi/a = (ij)piitipitffff,ifa ; rd j isi-va iiim-kn/a-rinisita — 
isimHama ; ynna-visesa-foisala — visa nulani puna ; pasamfa x tin am la auublia - 
vamfa halanani— salima vipassl v id if arc da. 

The concluding paragraph clearly brings out the fact that Kharavela's 
autobiographical epigraph was composed for him by a skilled composer, 
to whom the task of composition was entrusted. The composition must 
have received the warm approval of [I is Majesty before it was incised 
on the rock and set up on a hanging brow wherefrom it might attract 
the visitors and pilgrims of the Kumar! hill. Thus in one important 
respect the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela differs from the edicts 
of Asoka, and the Dialogues of the Buddha, namely, that in if one misses 
the personal touches of the personage in whose name if stands. Both 
the edicts of Asoka and the Dialogues of the Buddha make one feel as 
though their texts were written to dictation by some reporters and were 
afterwards edited by certain agents with slight changes here and there, 
either in the sound-system or in the expressions, the general method of the 
editorial agents having consisted in (1) the use of Dcvdnampiye Piyada$i 
La'} a foram aha or a similar set clause as a literary device for paragraphic 
divisions ; and (2) the conversion of a direct narration into an indirect one 
by substituting Devanaaipiye for Idjd, Devauatiipiyena Ptyada-una (djina 
for me, way a and mamayd , and JJerdnam piyana piyada-uno fdjino for me 
and warn, precisely in the same way as in the Dialogues of the Buddha 
Tat hay a(o is substituted for a/iani, TathCiyafena for me, may a., and 
Tathayafassa for me, mama. 

The Artha-Sastra of Kautalya-Kautilya (II. 10, 31) prescribes 
certain rules of composition to be observed in drafting the royal writs. 
It specifies the principal qualities and defects of composition and hand- 
writing. In accordance with the prescription in the Artha-^astra, the 
defect of composition (lekha-dosa) consists in (1) vydyhdfa — irrelevancy ; 
(2) punaruktam — repetition ; (3) apambda — non -grammatical ami un- 
idiomatic use of words and expressions ; and (4) samplava — irregularity. 
According to the same authority, the qualities of composition (Jehha-yuna) 
consist in (I) arthahrama — the maintenance of syntactical order and 
logical sequence ; (2) sambaadha — consistency of meaning ; (3) pafl m 

iwryata— -sufficiency ; (4-) mddhnrya — elegance or exquisiteness,; (5) 
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auddrya — refinement or propriety ; and (6) spadaiva — lucidity or ex- 
pressiveness. The fourteenth rock edict of A§oka goes to show that, as 
early as the third century B. C., the Maurya emperor was aware of 
these merits and defects, at least of the fact that repetition was a defect 
of composition in a royal writ which might be excused only if it was 
needed for emphasis and elegance. 

Explanations were required for repetitions and certain omissions, 
errors and irregularities in the edicts of Asoka. But as regards Kharavela’s 
inscription, the composition of its text is free from all the defects men- 
tioned above and is bright with the required qualities. 
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9. THE RELATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL POSITION 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription was heretofore judged as an epigraph, 
the final record of which did not extend beyond the thirteenth year of 
Kharavela's reign. But a weighty reason has now been found compelling 
us to believe that its final record extends beyond the thirteenth year, though 
by no means beyond the fourteenth. Its record of the thirteenth year 
opening with the words Terasamc ca vase begins in the middle of the 
left half of 1, 14 and continues to the end of the same. This particular 
record cannot be said to run as far as 1. 15, nay, to extend as far as the 
left three-fourths of the total length of 1. 16 as previously supposed. 
The thirteenth year's record in 1. 14 contains a statement about the con- 
struction of 117 caves on the Kumarl hill, the twin-hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri, a joint work of Kharavela and others, while the record in 
1. 15 and 1. 16 contains a statement about some costly works of art and 
architecture done by Kharavela himself on the defilement of the mountain, 
in the proximity of the resting place of the Jain saints. Further, the 
thirteenth year's record in 1. 14 presents a grammatical construction in 
Passive Voice, while the record in 1. 15 and 1. 16 presents a construction 
in Active Voice. 

1. L 14 — Terasame ca vase satatlasa-lcna-saf<i)\i liurapitani. 

2. L 15 and 16 fr arayati patithapayati . . .upadayaii. 

If the foregoing reasoning be sound, there is little doubt that the final 
record of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription extends as far as and not beyond 
the fourteenth year of Kharavela’s reign. And in the absence of any- 
thing to prove the contrary, there is little difficulty in representing the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription as an epigraph, which was incised or put up 
in Kharavela's fourteenth regnal year. That is to say, this inscription 
was set up on a hanging brow of rock on the Udayagiri hill, in front of 
the Hathi-Gumpha, about a year after the excavation of 117 caves with 
their inscriptions and architectural constructions. 

In accordance with the thirteenth year's record, some out of 117 caves 
were excavated by Khara vela's queens, some by his sons, some by his 
relatives, some by his brothers, some by the royal servants, and the rest 
by himself. Going by this statement, we cannot help thinking that the 
eaves and inscriptions standing in the name of Kharavela's chief queen, 
of King Kadampa-Kudepa, of Prince Va/iukha- Varik ha, of the Town- judge 
Bhuti, of the menial Kusuma, and of others were works, which were 
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commenced and finished in Kharavela’s thirteenth regal year. If so, is 
it correct to argue on the peculiarity of certain exceptional letter-forms and 
to draw such a conclusion therefrom as that one among the fifteen old 
Biahml inscriptions containing an exceptional letter-form reminding us 
of one in the inscriptions of Asoka is earlier by a century than the other ? 
Will it be correct, for instance, to say with Mr. It. D. Banerji that inas- 
much as in the inscription of Prince Vadukha-Varikha (No. IV), the 
71 -sign is quite distinct, though very small in size, and the letter kka (( has 
neither a triangle nor a circle at its base/* the inscription itself is anterior 
to that of King Kadampa-Kudepa (No. III)? We may venture to think 
that Mr. Banerji can no longer maintain his position, and that he will be 
prepared to appreciate the force of our argument pressed in favour of 
accepting the inscriptions standing in the names of Kharavela’s chief 
queen, King Kadampa-Kudepa, Prince Vadukha-Varikha, and the rest as 
[ contemporary votive records, the records incised in Khara vela’s thirteenth 
regal year. 
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10 . the Floras concerning king aira of utkala 

Mr. Jayaswal’s search for light from literature on the history of 
Kharavela has proved a success, at least, in so far as it has enabled him to 
obtain a few Sanskrit alohas from an Oriya MS., which is lying unedited in 
the archives of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. These are seven in number, 
and the MS. itself, though described as " old/ 1 may, in the opinion of 
experts, be safely assigned to the 16th century A.D., and can by no means 
be dated earlier than the 14th century. The si okas, as cited by him in 
JBORS, 1917, p. 482, and reproduced by Dr. Sten Konow in Ada 
Orient alia, Vol. I, read as follows : — 

MS. Leaf B (Obverse) 

1. Ahiro nama rajftbhut cotkale vidyate pura | 
ahimsii-dliaimamasrtya Buddha- dhartna-parayanah II 

2. Nandaraja suvikhyatah Magadhe vidyate tadfi I 
sHkava-pasako Nandah Veda-dhanna-parayanah || 

8. Nandasya sahito yuddhe Airo jitavan bhavet | 

Airo jayam apnoti mahahrstena manasah H 

4. Svadharma cotkale khyatih Veda-dharma-vinasakah | 
Asokasya mahamittrah Airah Utkalesvarah li 

5. Eka-prastara-khande tu puranah parvatofctamah | 
Khandagiriti namftsan pavitra cdtkale blmvi ii 

6. Nivasa-karanftrthaya daiva-bani tu praptavan | 

“ Asm in nivasatu rajan yavat tisthati medinl (| 
tavat kalasu paryyantah tava klrittih virajate ” II 

7. Daiva-bani srute Airah harsa-nirbhara-manasah | 
Kosala-nagaram tyaktya Khandasaila-samlpatu II 

The substance of the verses, as made out by Mr. Jayasvval, is as 
follows : — 

“ (a) That Kalinga had been concpiered by the kings of Magadha, 
and that it was liberated by one Ai*;a (king) who defeated a 
Nanda king of Magadha. 

(6) That the Nandas were Vedic, orthodox Hindus ; and the Aira 
was heterodox (Jaiua or Buddhist). 

(c) That the Aira was a great enemy of ASoka. 
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' '(ft) That the former capital of the Aira was Kosala (South Kosala), 
and that the Aira removed his capital to the Khand&giri at *Eka- 
prasfara * spot/* 

Wo have nothing to say against or to add to Mr. Jayaswal’s fourth 
point. But his first three points are misleading, and need correction. 

As to his first point., vve find in the verses no indication whatsoever of 
Kaliriga having been conquered by the kings of Magadha and liberated 
afterwards by King Aira. The implication of the verses obviously is that 
King Nanda of Magadha who tried either to conquer Utkala or appeared 
as a rival in his attempt to conquer some other country, was defeated by 
King Aira of Utkala in a battle. 

As to his second point, what the verses state is that King Napda 
of Magadha who was defeated by King Aira of Utkala in a battle, which 
ensued between them, was an adherent of the Vedic system. The verses 
are reticent about the religion of other Nanda kings of Magadha. 

As to his third point, it does not appear from the verses that King 
Aira of Utkala was a great enemy of Asoka. Rather as a destroyer of 
Vedic religion and* a promoter of his own faith, which was non-Vedic 01 - 
anti- Vedic, he bore comparison with King Asoka, and the greater probabi- 
lity is that bv niahannHra, as pointed out by Dr. Sten Konow, the verses 
were intended to represent King Aira as “a great friend of Asoka.” 

In the inscriptions No. 1 and No. 3, Aim occurs as one of the 
distinctive royal titles prefixed, in the same manner, to the names of both 
Khftriivela ami Kadampa-Kudepa, the remaining titles being Maharaja , 
Mahaa/et/harahana ami Kal imgiulh i pa fi. Seeing that both Kharavela and 
Kadampa, two kings of one and the same dynasty, bore these titles in 
common, especially the epithet Aira , it may be surmised that Aira was a 
hereditary royal title or epithet of all the kings of this dynasty reigning 
in Kalinga, in the same way that Brahmadatta was a hereditary royal 
title or epithet of all the kings of a particular dynasty reigning in Benares. 
But wo are unable to see how such a surmise as made by Mr. Jayaswal 
could reasonably be made from the Sanskrit verses in the applauded Oriyii 
MS. In support of this surmise, lie argues, saying, “It is apparent that, 
the Aira, who lived from the time of Nanda up to Asoka could not have 
been one and the same Aira. Aira therefore indicates a series of kings.” 

This ar rumeut of his, the force of which has freely been acknowledged 
by Dr. Sten Konow, is, in our opinion, unconvincing. For, in the first 
place, from the quoted verses, it is not at all clear that King Nanda of 
Magadha, referred to therein, was a pre-Mauryan Nanda king. And, 
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secondly, in describing King Aira of Utkala as a mahamitlra (great-friend) 
of ASoka, the intention of the author of the verses does not appear to be 
to say that he was also a contemporary of the latter. The purport of the 
verses seems to be to the effect that in so far as King Aira of Utkala was a 
destroyer of Vedic religion and promoter of his own faith, which was non- 
Vedic or anti-Vedie, he deserved, in the opinion of the author of the verses, 
to be described as “ a great friend of Asoka.” 

As to the genuineness of two traditions embodied in the Sanskrit 
verses — (1) that King Aira of Utkala removed his capital from the KosalS- 
city to the Ekaprastara-tract around the Khandagiri hill in Utkala, and 
(2) that the former capital of King Aira, who was a contemporary and 
victorious rival of King Nanda of Magadha, was in Kosala or South Kosala — 
Mr. Jayaswal has urged two separate arguments, which are as follows 

(1) That the capital of Kalinga before A&oka and after the Nandas 
is called Parthali (by Megasthenes) which corresponds with the 
Prastara of the Sanskrit verses, the Parthali which, by its loca- 
tion in the Khandagiri, seems to have been identical with Dhanli 
(Tosali). 

(2) That, according to the Puranas, amongst the local dynasties 
which arose during the Andhra-period, there was : — 

(a) the dynasty of Kosala (South Kosala, which, as described in 
the Visnu-Purana, adjoined Udra or Orissa, and, as described 
by Hwen Thsang, adjoined Kalinga to the north-west and 
above the Andhra country); 

(b) who were commonly known as the Meghas, Mcgka having 
been a shortened form of Mrghavahana ; 

(c) who were very (t powerful M and “ wise ” ; and 

(d) whose kings were nine in number. 1 

It is possible that Meglia was a shortened form of Meghavuhana or 
Mahamegharahana. It is not impossible that nine kings of the Megha or 
Meghavahana dynasty, including Kharavela and Kadampa-Kudepa, reigned 
iu Kalinga during the Andhra-period of Indian history. But there is 


1 . 


KosalajAip tu r5j&uo blmvigyanti mahabalah \ 

“ Megha ” iti samAkhyata buddhimarito navai?a tu (| 

24 
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nothing in the inscription of Kharavela and Kadampa-Kudepa to corro- 
borate the tradition that the Mahameghavahana kings of Kalinga removed 
their capital from Kosala to Ekaprastara-tract. 

It might be, if the information supplied in the Indika of Megasthenes 
be at all reliable, that Parthalis corresponding with Ekaprastara of the 
verses, was the capital of Kalinga before the reign of Asoka. But there is 
nothing in the Indika of the Greek ambassador to the. court of Cbandra- 
gupta to indicate that Parthali was the capital of Kalinga when King Aira 
of Utkala was its lord. The occurrence of the name of the hill as Kbaiy.V 
giri is enough to show that, whatever the source, the tradition is of a late 
origin. Mr. R. 1). Banerji has conclusively proved by the evidence of the 
inscription of Udyotakesari that the ancient name of the Khandagiri hill, 
up to the 10th or 11th century A.D., was Kumara-parvata, the expression 
embodying the name of the hill being Sri-Kimaraparvala-sliane. It 
is for Mr. .Tayaswal to say when the name of the sacred hill changed into 
Khandagiri or Khamjasaila. 

This is not all. In the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela, 
Kalhhga-mgara , “the city of Kalinga,” occurs as the name of the capital of 
Kalinga. This city, as the description goes, was not far removed from the 
Ttin(Wflii/a or Tauasnli road. That Tanamliya or Tanasnli is the same 
geographical name as Tosala or Tosali is a conjecture, which awaits 
confirmation from independent evidence. Mr. Jayaswal has still to 
prove that Khandasaila in the Ekaprastara-tract is identical with Kalimga - 
nagara , which is mentioned in Khara vela’s inscription as the capital of 
Kalinga. 

Lastly, we notice a wide discrepancy between what is stated in the 
Sanskrit verses and what in Kharavcla’s inscription concerning King 
Nanda of Magadha. In accordance with the statement in the Sanskrit 
verses, King Aira of Utkala defeated King Nanda of Magadha. And from 
the three statements in Kharavela’s inscription, (l) that there was an 
aqueduct in Kalinga opened out by King Nanda 103 years back (Nanidaraja- 
tii'd*a*iila-ogk*tilani panddini), (i) that the Throne of Jina belonging to 
Kalinga was carried off by King Nanda {Namdaraja-nitam Kalimga- 
Jimisanaw ), and (3) that Prtluulaka, founded by the former kings of 
Kalinga, became a dark podi overgrown with a jungle of grass in 113 years 
( Kalimga -puvardja-nivcsitam Pithudaga-dabham anupa-dabhavanam ca 
terasa-vasa-sata-katam Ta{i)mira-daha’8amghdtam), it is clear that the then 
reigning king of Kalinga was defeated in a battle by the then reigning 
King Nanda of Magadha, 
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It seems that the story in the Sanskrit verses is a curious medley of a 
certain result of the misreading of Kharavela’s inscription and a certain 
legend in the Puranas. We are, no doubt, at one with Mr. Jayasxval to 
think that these verses are important as confirming the correctness of the 
reading of the first word of Kharavela's inscription, after the invocation 
formula, as Airena instead of Vercna or Kharena . 
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11. THE GEOGRAPHICAL ALLUSIONS 

The old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khantjagiri caves 
contain certain geographical allusions, the value of which has not, as yet, 
been systematically discussed and fully ascertained. What are these 
allusions? 

Of the fourteen Brahml inscriptions, the first ten are attached to the 
caves which were excavated by different donors on the hill now known by 
the name of Udayagiri, and the remaining four are attached, together with 
the table of Brahml alphabet, to the caves which were excavated on the 
hill now known by the name of Khandagiri. The two hills “ form,” 
says Major Kittoe, u part of a belt of sandstone rock, which, skirting the 
base of the granite hills of Orissa, extends from Autgar and Dekkunal 
(in a southerly direction) past Kurda and towards the Chilka lake, occa- 
sionally protruding through the beds of lateritc.” 1 

These belong, according to Mr. Stirling, to a group of four small 
hills, which arc severally called the Udayagiri, Dewalgiri, Nilgiri and 
Khandgiri, “ are composed of a silicious sandstone of various colour and 
texture, and are all curiously perforated with small caves, disposed in two 
or three irregular stories,” This group of four hills, from 150 to 200 feet 
in height, is situated " about five miles west of Bhobanesar, near the village 
of Jaymara, in the Charsudhi Khandaiti of Khurda, and still within the 
limits of the Khetr.” 2 

Tho Khandagiri is just four or five miles north-west of Bhuvanesvar and 
nineteen miles south-west of Cuttack, and is separated from the Udayagiri 
by a narrow glen about a hundred yards in width. 3 Mr. R. D. Banerji 
has rightly suggested that the twin hills of Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
were known to the authors of the cave-inscriptions as Kumara- Kumar 
paivala, the KumAia and Kumar! mountains. The ancient name of 
Khandagiri as Kumara -pa rvata is met with in Udyota-Ke§ari’s inscription 
in Lulatendu- KosarPs cave on the Khandagiri, and that of Udayagiri as 
Kumdri-parvata is met with in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription ci 
Kharavela. 4 


1. JASB, Olil Series, Vol. VI, p. 1070. 

2. Kxtraet. from Stirling’s Report on Orissa in JASB, Old Series, Vol. VI, p. 1070. 

3. Kittee’s letter to Prinsep in JASB, Old Series, Vol. VI, p. 1079. 

4. El, Vol. XIII, P . 106. 
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Mr. Banerji has made a mere suggestion without bringing forward 
any arguments to prove his point or offering any explanations for its 
orientation. That the ancient name of Khandagiri was known to the 
author of Udyota-Kesari's inscription to be Kumdra-parvala is beyond 
dispute. The internal evidence of this inscription which must be assigned 
to the 10th or 11th century A.D. is enough to prove the identity between 
Kamara-parvata and the modern Khan<}agiri. The inscription, dated in 
the 5th regnal year of Sri-Udyota-Kesari, records the re-excavation of an 
old tank, the repairing of an old cave-temple and the installation of the 
images of the twenty-four Tirthaukaras on the sacred site of Kumdra ■ 
parvata as meritorious works of the donor. The text of the inscription 
embodying this record reads as follows : — 

SrI-Udyota-Kesari-vijaya-rajya-samvat 5 
Srl-Kumara-parvata-sthane jirnna vapi jirnna Isana udyotita 
Tasmina thane caturvimsati Tlrthamkara sthapita. 

Here the tank referred to is no other than the one which exists up till 
to-day on the eastern face of the Khandagiri, hewn out of the rock and 
sacred to both the Jains and Hindus, and the caves with images of the 
twenty -four Tirthaukaras installed therein are no other than those which are 
known now-a-days as Navamuni, Durga and llanuman on the same hill. 

In the liathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela (L M<), it is 
stated that II is Majesty caused one hundred and seventeen caves to he 
made on Kumdrl-pavata in the well-run realm of victory (xupnoata-vijaya- 
cuke). Mr. Jayaswal and other scholars have sadly missed the real 
sense of the phrase supavata-vijaya-cuka. As we have sought to show, 
this is just another and earlier form of the phrase sri-vijaya-rdjya . Wo 
mean that supaoata is not to be equated with suparvata , “ the noble 
mountain,” but with supnivarlta or supravrtta , “ well-run,” “ well- 
conducted,” and that here the word calca is not to be taken in the 
sense of a belt, but in that of a realm of command ( dnd-cakhi ). The 
manipulation of such an expression as supavaia-vijaya-caha is perfectly 
in accord with the two of the royal epithets, pavata-caka and maha - 
vijaya , attached to the name of siri- Kharavela in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription (I. 16), It cannot finally be decided whether the designa- 
tion Kumdri-pavata was restricted to one hill, the Udayagiri, or was 
used to denote the twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. It is 
more probable that the author of the inscription intended to denote both 
the hills by a general name, just in the same way that the fashion 
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now-a-days is to denote both the hills, if brevity demands it, by one name, 
the name of Khandagiri. But this is not to deny that the Khandagiri was 
possibly known, as early as the rlathi-Gumpha inscription, by a separate 
name such as Kumara-pavata. Here the case made out of the twin hills 
designated by a group name is on a par with that of Narada and Parvata, 
the twin hills or mountain peaks designated by a common name as 
Narada. If it be true, as we believe it is, that the earlier group-name was 
Ktunari parvata , that is, Udayagiri, and the later group-name was Kumdra - 
parvata , that is, Khandagiri, the historian has to find out a solution of 
the problem how was it that the name of Khandagiri came to receive a 
greater sanctity than, and gain precedence over, that of Udayagiri. 

Thus it is clear that Kharavela’s kingdom has been praised in his 
inscription as a 8upava/a~vija?/a-caka or “well-run realm of victory” 
(I. H), an expression, corresponding to sri-vijai/a-rajga in Udyota-Kesari’s 
inscription, and a grandiloquent substitute for such a simple and earlier 
expression as vijila 1 in Asoka’s It. E. II, raja-visaya in ASoka's 
R. E. XIII, or raja (raj go) in Dhanabhutfs inscription on the Barhut 
E. Gateway, in such a phrase as Suganam rajc (Sunganam Tdjye). "What 
was the kingdom for which the high-sounding phrase *upavata-vijaya-cah'a 
was coined ? 

One of the royal titles attached to the name of King Kharavela in 
the ILithi-Gurnpha inscription is Kali nnjdtlhipafi, *' the Sovran Lord of 
Kalihga” (I. 1). The same royal title adorns the name of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa in his inscription (No. III). Kharavela figures in the inscription 
if his chief queen as Kali niga-cakarati , “the (King) Overlord of 
Kalihga ” (No. II). These go at once to show that the intended kingdom 
was no other than Kalihga. 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription strikes throughout a patriotic note 
about Kalihga. In it, Kharavela is styled Kali njgddhi pat i, “the Sovran 
Lord of Kalihga ” (I. 1). In it, he is said to have been consecrated as a 
Maharaja or “Great Majesty ” in the third generation of two kings in 
Kalimga-rajavawsa , “the royal dynasty of Kalihga” (I. 1). In it, he is 
said to have caused terror to the Assaka or Asika city* with the aid of the 
army from Kalihga (Kalimgdgataya sc nay a , I, 3). In it, he is said to 


1. Cf. Nandurdjit-vijitasmim in the Pctavatthu, II. I, and III. 2. 

2. Note that Jayaswal reads Musika. 

3. Note that Jayaawal reads Kanhaben&gataya, 
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have governed Arakatapura, 1 inhabited by the Vidy ad haras, in the manner 
of the former kings of Kalinga (Kalimga-puvarajCtnam dhamcnct va nitina va, 
I. 4). In it, he is said to have built the Great- victory- Palace which was 
the Kalinga-royal-residenee (Kalimga-rdjanivasa, 1 . 10). In it, he is said 
to have done due honour to the memory of the former kings of Kalinga 
( Kalimga-Piivamjanam-yasasal'aram , I. 11). In it, he is said to have re- 
habilitated Pithudaga or Pithuda, founded by the former kings of Kalinga 
( Kalimga-puvaraja-nivcsila , I. 12). Lastly, in the same record, he is said 
to have triumphantly brought back to Kalinga (Kalimgani dncii) the 
Throne of Jina belonging to Kalinga which was carried away by King 
Nanda (Namdaraja-nttam KdVunga-Jindsanam, I. 13). And in the inscrip- 
tion of Khara vela’s chief queen, a cavg is said to have been made by Her 
Majesty for the residence of the honoured recluses of the Kalingas 
(Kali my an am samananam, II) 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription clearly shows that the capital of 
Kalinga during the reign of Kharavela was Kalimga-nagara , “ the city of 
Kalinga,” which has been satisfactorily identified with Mukhalingam on 
the Vamsadhara and the adjacent ruins in Ganjam District, Madras Presi- 
dency.” 2 3 * The Purle Plates of Indravarman, dated in the Ganga year 149, 
go to show that the kings of the Ganga dynasty had generally granted 
(heir donations from Kalinga Niagara , s the self-same city of Kalinga which 
i'rof. Sylvain Levi seems inclined to identify with Kalingapatam,* 20 miles 
north-east of Srikakola or Chikakol. 5 

We read in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription that as soon as he was 
anointed, in the very first year of his reign, King Kharavela repaired the 
gates, walls and buildings badly damaged by stormy wind in the city of 
Kalinga ( KaVmga-nagari ), raised the embankments of the deep and cool 
tanks, and restored all the gardens at the cost of 35,00,000 (coins), 
thereby enabling his subjects to be pleased (I. 2). We also read in the 
Mine inscription that His Majesty spent the first fifteen years of his life 
playing the princely games, and nine as a crown-prince, well-versed in 
the art of writing, coinage, and the rest ; and also that he belonged to the 
third generation of two kings belonging to the royal dynasty of Kalinga 
(‘atiyc K a l i m g a - ra j a vam a c purim-yugc ), the kings of which may be 


1. Note that another possible reading is ahatayuva or ahniayuva. 

2. El, Vol. IV, p. 187. 

3. El, Vol. XIV, p. 36. 

•*. JA, 1925, T. CCVI, pp. 50, 53, 57. 

•’». Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, S. N. Majumdar's edition, Notes, p. 735 
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supposed to have been all distinguished by such royal titles as Aira-Siri , 
Mahamcyhavahana and Kali myddhi pat i (I, II, III). It may be safely 
inferred from these that the city of Kalinga was the capital of Kalinga 
also during the reign of the preceding two generations of two Aira- 
Meghavahana kings each, at least, during the reign of the second generation 
of two kings. The city of Kalinga has been referred to in the records 
of the third, fifth and eighth years of KharavelaV reign, and there 
is nothing in any of the fourteen old Brahml inscriptions to suggest that 
this city ceased to bo the capital of Kalinga during the reign of the third 
generation of two kings, of whom Kharavela was one. 

What was the capital of Kalinga, the land of the Kalingas, when 
King Asoka of Magadha conquered it and permanently annexed it to his 
empire, no one knows. What is manifest from his edicts, especially the two 
copies of his two Separate Rock Edicts, is that Tosali and Samapa were two 
principal towns in the Kalinga Province of his empire, of which the former 
was a seat of Maurya viceroyalty. One set of his Rock Edicts and one 
copy of his Separate Rock Edicts have been found “ inscribed on a rock 
called Aswastama, situated close to the village of Dhauli,” and the modern 
village of Dhauli which is no other than the town of Tosali is “ about 
seven miles to the south of Bhuvanesvar/’ 1 2 though one must endorse the 
opinion of Prof. Vincent A. Smith that the exact position of Tosali, as 
known then, “ has not been ascertained.” 

A second set of Asoka's Rock Edicts and a second copy of his Separate 
Rock Edicts have been found u engraved on the face of a picturesque rock 
in a large old lort called Jaugaja (Lac-fort), near the bank of Rsikulya 
river, about eighteen miles to the west-north-west of the town of Ganjam. ,,a 
Though we have no means of ascertaining the exact position of Samapa, 
this much is certain that it was a District town of the second division of 
Asoka s Kaiinga Province, and that it was situated somewhere in the vici- 
nity of the Jaugaja Fort in the Gaiijam District. 

I he ancient name of the rock on the face of which the Dhauli version 
ot Asoka s Rock ^ Edicts and Separate Rock Edicts was engraved was em- 
bodied in the Dlmuli copy of his Rock Edict I. But, as bad luck would have 
it, exactly that portion of the inscribed surface is broken off which bore the 
four letters inscribing themame of the rock, and there is no means of restor- 
ing the lost name. In the present state of our knowledge, we have to K 


1. D. R. Bhandarkar'tt Asoka, p. ‘255. 

2. Ibid, p. *2 "if). 
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satisfied with the fact that, whatever was the actual name of this rock, it 
had consisted of four syllables. We are very fortunate to have intact 
the Asokan name of the Jaugala rock in the Jauga'Ja copy of ASoka's 
Rock Edict I, in the statement : I yam dhammalipi Khapimgalasi pavatasi 
Devanampiynui Piyadasina Idjina HkhapUa . 

“ This Edict of the Law was caused to be inscribed by His Gifted 
Majesty and Grace the King on Mt. KhapiIpgala. ,, Thus the recorded 

name is found to be Khapimgtdapaoata , “ the Khapingala mountain/* 

Now, comparing the two statements, one in the Dhauli copy contain- 
ing the lost Asokan name of the Dhauli rock and the other in the Jaugada 
copy containing the Asokan name of the JaugafJa rock, and noticing how 
closely these agree with each other, and bearing in mind that the missing 
name in the Dhauli copy, precisely like Khapimgala in the JaugafJa version, 
consisted of four syllables, one cannot help feeling inclined to think that 
the same also was the name in the Dhauli copy . 1 If these were correct, 
one might have reasonably taken Khapimgala to be the name, not of an 
isolated rock, but that of a range or group of hills representing the 
northern extension of the Eastern Ghats and extending along the sea-coast 
of Kalinga in its eastern extremity. We are not pressing this as an estab- 
lished fact, but just what is possible, if Khapimgala occurred as a common 
name in both the copies. Even if this were an established fact, the 
problem would have remained, whether the Kumaraparvata of Udyota- 
Kesari’s inscription and the Kumars pavata of Kharavela’s inscription 
would have been included in the Khapingala range known in Asoka’s time. 

The Fragment LVI of the Indika of Megasthenes mentions Parlhalis 
as the royal city of the Calingm representing the tribes that dwelt by the 
Ganges, nearest the sea. Partualis is the spelling of the name which 
appears in one of the foot-notes of the Fragment. XX. B in Prof. 
McCrindle’s translation. Portalis is evidently a simpler form of the 
spelling Partualis, which has been suggested in the second foot-note of the 
Fragment LVI. M. de St. Martin would ideutify the royal city of the 
(Ailing a with Vardhana (contraction of Varddhamiina), now Burdwan. 
Prof. McCrindle thinks that the Calingcc were a great and widely 
diffused tribe that settled mainly between the Mahanad! and the Godavari, 
and that their capital was situated " on the Mahanadl, higher up than the 
site of Katak.” And Mr. Jayaswal, as we saw,* takes Parlhalis in good 


1. Dhauli : lyatp si pavatasi. 

Jaugada j Iyam dharnmalipi Khapirpgalasi pavatasi. 


25 
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faith to be the correct and only spelling, and identifies Parthalis with the 
Ekapraslara tract which, according to the story of the Sanskrit verses 
quoted from an old Oriya MS., was the site of the new capital of King Aira 
of Utkala, around Khandagiri. Because Megasthenes, the Greek ambassa- 
dor at the court of Chandragupta Maurya, happened to mention Parthalis 
as the royal city of the Calinga , he safely assumes that Parthalis was the 
capital of Kalinga in the time of Chandragupta Maurya, nay, also during 
the reign of King Nanda who is mentioned in the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion, and who, according to him, was no other than Nanda referred to in 
the Sanskrit verses as the king of Magadha defeated by King Aira of 
Utkala in a battle fought between them. The implication of this is that 
Pilhudaga or Pilhuda became abandoned to its fate 102 years (118-11) 
previous to the consecration of Kharavela. 

In the same inscription (I. 6), we read that His Majesty brought into 
his capital, from the Tanasuliya or Tanaxuli road, the canal which was 
opened out by King Nanda 108 years back (Nandaraja-tivasasata-oghutitain 
l><nu«!im). This canal must have been opened out 98 years (103-5) 
previous to the consecration of Klmravela. 

In the same inscription (1. 18), we also read that His Majesty brought 
back to Kalinga, from Anga-Magadha, the throne of Jina which had been 
carried off from Kalinga by King Nanda {Nandaraja-nitam KaVrnga 
din a nan a m). 

Now squaring up these three statements, it becomes easy to understand 
(1) that Kalinga was under the sway of King Nanda of Afiga-Magadha, 
at least, from the 102nd to the 98th year previous to the reign of Khara- 
vela ; (2) that Pithudaga or Pilhuda , founded by the former kings of 
Kalinga, became abandoned to its fate with the advent of King Nanda 
in Kalinga ; (8) that here by the former kings of Kalinga Khara- 
vela wanted to mean those kings of Kalinga who had reigned before 
Kalinga was conquered by King Nanda ; and (4) that the rule of King 
Nanda in Kalinga ended when the dynasty of Kalinga kings to which 
Klmravela himself belonged came into power. 

It cannot be confidently maintained that Parthalis or Partuali*, 
mentioned in the Indika of Megasthenes as the royal city of the Caling 
was a Greek pronunciation of the name of the tract called Eka-prastara or 
Pruslara which, according to the Sanskrit verses in Mr. JayaswaPs Old 
Oriya MS., became the site of the new capital of King Aira of Utkala, 
whose former capital was the KosalS-city, and that in other words, Parthalis 
or Partualis was the capital of Kalinga in the days of King Nanda of 
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Magadha who is supposed to have been a pre-Mauryan Indian monarch 
and a contemporary of King Aira of Utkala. 

A presumption without convincing proofs may be utterly devoid of 
truth in sober history. In order to maintain (l) that ParlhaliH or Purl unlit 
in the Indika was a Greek spelling of Eka-pratiarn or Prutluru in the 
Sanskrit verses, (2) that King Nanda of Magadha mentioned as a con- 
temporary of King Aira of Utkaia was a pre-Mauryan Nanda king, and 
(3) that ParlhalU or Prastara was the capital of Kaliiiga when King Aira 
of Utkala reigned there in the days of Chandragupta Maurya when Mcgas- 
thenes was in India, one must be sure (l) that PurUmlit or Purl unlit is 
mentioned in theJndika as a tract, like Eka-pratlaru, around the Khamla- 
giri, and (&) that there is mention of any Aira King of Utkala or Kaliiiga 
as a contemporary of a Nanda king of Magadha who was a precursor, a 
posteriori , of Chandragupta Maurya. But nothing is surer than that one 
cannot be sure about these two poiuts. We are entirely in the dark as to 
who, among the kings of Kaliiiga, were contemporaries of the pre-Asokan 
Maurya kings and pre-Mauryan Nanda kings of Magadha. 

In Kharavela’s inscription (I. 12), we have mention of a place founded 
by the former kings of Kalinga and known by the name of Pilhuduy a or 
Pilhuda , which had become, in 113 years, a watery jungle of grass. 

The city of Kalinga could not have been very far from the TnnntuUya or 
Tunasuli road wherefrom the canal opened out by King Nanda 103 years 
back was brought into it by King Kharavela in the fifth year of his reign. 
The reading Tanasuliya is certain. The plaster casts aud estampagos of 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription leaves no chance for the reading of the 
second letter as u. If the inscribed name might be read as Tautuliya or 
Tautali , it could have been easily equated with Totuli, But read as Tuna- 
tuliya or Tanasull , it remains to be seen how the name could be equated 
with Tutali (passim). We have noted that tana, the first member of the 
compound, occurs in one of the verses of the Mahavamsa as the opposite of 
uiaha: Mahativa, Sion, Tanusioa. And tuliya, the second member of 
the compound, must be treated either as au equivalent in an eastern dialect 
of the Pali suriya, or of the Sk. siiryya f or as a form of tall conjoined with 
the suffix ya . The first alternative is less likely for the reason that the 
general tendency of the dialect of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription is to 
replace {-sound by r-sound, unless it be supposed that the name has been 
retained as it was locally pronounced. If Tanasuliya be regarded as an 
equivalent of Tanasuriya , it must be rendered in English : “ the Little 
Sun-temple (road).” If, on the other hand, it be regarded as a form of 
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Tanasuli conjoined with the suffix ya , it must be rendered : u the Little 
6iva temple (road),” null being one of the epithets of Siva. Anyhow, it 
is certain that the opposite of Tanasuliya or Tanasuli is Mahasuliya or 
Mahdsull . If so, it may be shown that Pithudaga or Pithuda, the site of 
the former capital of Kalinga, was just in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Kalinga. 

Pithudaga is the same name as Prthudalca in Sanskrit, and Pithuda is 
but a shortening from Pithudaga, a word which is the same in meaning as 
bahudulca, “ abounding in many waters,” “ the watery.” The same 
significance of the name may be gathered, I think, from a legend in the 
Visnu-Purana regarding the origin of the name of Prihudalca or Pehoa, 

“ Prthu’s pool,” an old town near Thaneswar. 1 The Gandlavyuha which 
is a Buddhist work in Sanskrit and counted among the maha-vaipulya- 
sulras by the Buddhists of Nepal, contains an interesting account of the 
wanderings of a Buddhist seeker of truth in the Deccan (Daksinapathc). 
In it, the Buddhist learner concerned has been represented as travelling 
from Mulaka (on the bank of the Godavari, near Patitthana or Paithan 2 3 ) 
to Naladhvaja, from Naladhvaja to Suprabha, from Suprabha to Sarva- 
grama of Tosala in Amitatosala, and from thence to Prthurdntra. This 
Prlhurdstm is apparently not different from what Ptolemy in his work on 
geography (VII, 1. 93), calls Pitundra* metropolis, Pilundra , the capital, 
Pitundra which was a Greek spelling, as shown by Prof. Sylvain Levi, 
of Pihumda.z The following note on Pilundia from the pen of Prof. 
Sylvain Levi is worth quoting in this connection : — 

“ Ptolemy,” says Prof. Sylvain Levi, “ describing the towns situated 
iu the interior of the country of Maisolui (VII. 1. 93), designates its 
capital Pitundra-mc t ropolis. The country of Maisolui or Maisolia (VII. 
1. 15) lent its name to the river Maisolos which represents the group of 
the mouths of the Godavari and the Krsna, The Periplus writes Masalto 
instead of Maisolia . Since a long time the scholars have equated Maisolu' 
or Maisolia with Masnli , the denomination in the first word contained in 
the well known name of Masulipalam ( pala7n=paUana , the town) 


1. Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, p. 335. 

2. Sutta-Nipata, Parayana-Vagga, VatthugathS, verso 977. Assakassa visa ye A't- 
kassa {Mulakassa) samasane , Qodhavarhkule. For the discussion of the information con* 
tained in the Sutta-Nip&ta-Oommentary, see passim. 

3. JA, 1925, T. CCV7, p. 61. 
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near the mouths of the Krsna). 1 Maisolia extended in the north up to 
Paloura , or more accurately, up to the equator in the neighbourhood of 

Paloura Ptolemy locates Pitundra in the interior of Maisolia , between 

the mouths of (the two rivers) Maisolos and Manadas , to put it otherwise, 
between the delta of the Godavari and the Mahanadl, nearly at an equal 
distance from both. It would, therefore, be convenient to search for its 

location in the interior of Chikakol and Kalingapatam, towards the 

course of the river Nagavall which bears also the name of Laiiguliya, the 
1 River of the Plough.’ The Imperial Gazetteer of India itself indicates this 
etymology : Idngala , Sanskrit ; nagula , Telugu. This denomination evokes, 
bringing nearer.* the souvenir of Pitundra, the text of the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription in which Kharavela Hatters himself having ploughed with the 
plough the soil of Pilhuda ,” 2 or as we prefer to read and interpret it, 
“ having let out the grassy jungle of Pilhudaga into Na m gala, the river 
Ldngala (Laiiguliya).” 3 

Prof. Sylvain Levi draws attention to the story of Samudrapala in 
Lee. XXI of the Jaina Uttar&dhyayana-Siitra, in which there is mention of 
Pihumda as a sea-coast town reminding us at once of Kharavela’s Pilhuda- 
Pilhudaga and Ptolemy’s Pitundra , 4 This storj clearly shows that Pilhuda 
was an emporium of trade which could be reached from Campa by the mer- 
chant vessels that had to follow a sea-route to complete their voyage. 
Campa, as we all know, was the capital of Aiiga, situated on the lower 
course of the Ganges, and the story in question relates that a Jain mer- 
chant named Palita, who was a native of Campa, had a son born to him at 
sea (samudra) when he was returning home with his wife from Pihui[ida % 
where he went for the purpose of trade and happened to win the hand of 
the daughter of a merchant of the place. The father chose Samudrapala, 
" the Protege of the Sea,” as the name of the boy then born at sea. 5 Tbere 
can be little doubt that Pihumda in Ardha-Magadhi is the same geographi- 
cal name as Pilhuda- Pilhudaga in Kharavela’s inscription, Ptolemy’s 
Pitundra , the capital of Maiwloi-Maisolia , and Prf/iurasf/a in the 
Gandavyuha. 


1. For the historic name and etymology of Masulipatam, see Yule-Burnell, »nb voce. 

2. Translated from tho French in JA, 1925, T. CO VI, pp, 60-01. 

8. Named Lahgalini in the Markai^deya-Puraiia. 

4. JA, 1925, T. CCVI, pp. 57-58. 

5. Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras (B, £.), Part II. p, 108. 
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According to the unanimous testimony of the Jatakas, particularly of 
two versions 1 of the Mahagovinda-Suttanta which represents one of the 
earliest forms in which one finds the Jatakas in Buddhist literature, 
Dantapura was the earlier capital of Kalinga, as early as when KSsT was 
an empire with Kalinga as one of its provinces. The couplet in the 
Suttauta- Jataka 2 mentioning Dantapura as the capital of Kalinga, 3 * the 
land of the Kalingas, is found to be a quotation from an earlier chrouicle 
of seven Purohitas in the Anguttara-Nikaya, 1 embodied in a prose-story, 
which has not, as yet, assumed the character of a Jataka. 5 6 Dantapura , 
which is no other than Danlakum in the Mahabharata 0 and Dantagula 
in Pliny's Natural History, lias been definitely identified by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi with Ptolemy’s Palo nr a and modern Paloura near Chicacole in 
the Ganjam District. When exactly Danlapura-Pulonra ceased to be 
tho capital of Kalinga we cannot say. But it is certain that it had 
been the capital of Kalinga before P i lh tala -Pit u tulra became the royal 
city. It may be safely concluded from the foregoing discussion that tho 
transfer of the capital from Dantapura to Prt/iudaka must have taken place 
before the advent of King Nanda in Kalinga and before the establishment 
of the rule of the royal dynasty of Kalinga to which Kharavela himself 
belonged. 

The Sarabliariga- Jataka (PausbdlPs No. 5 J2) refers to a time when 
KiisI was just an independent kingdom, which existed side by side with 
tho kingdom of King Dandakl. The city of Kumbliavati was the capital 
of Dandakl *s kingdom, of Dandaka, measuring 60 gojanax long. Dandakl 
was a powerful emperor, whose supremacy was freely acknowledged by 
Kalinga, the king of the land of the Kalingas (Kalinga- raj a). King 
Kalinga is described as one of the lords of the subordinate kingdoms 
( anUniraUhadhipalino ). The prosperity of the Dandaka empire and the 


1. Olio in tho Digha-Nikaya, Vol, II, anil tho other in the Mahavastu. 

2. Mahilgovinda-Suttauta enlisted us a Suttautu- Jataka in tho Oalla-Niddeua, p. SO. 

3. Dantapura Kalingdnaai Assahdnaty ca Potanam | 

Mdhissati Avuntinaw Sovirdnatfl ca Rorukarp | 

Mithild ca Videhdnafo, Canipd Ahgesu mdpitd | 

Baranasi ca Kdstnatti etc Govinda-mdpita 0 

1. Afiguttara-Nikaya, Part III, pp. 371*373. 

6. That is, it has not tho concluding identification. 

0. See for references and quotations, Sylvain Levi's Notes Sur la Geographic Anctenee 
de L'lndc , I. Paloura-Dantapura in JA, 1926, T. CCVI, pp. 46*57. 
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subordination thereto of Kalinga are the annals, if we are to believe the 
Jafcaka, of the political history of ancient India before the rise of KaSl to 
the status of an empire. The Sarabhanga-Jataka which contains a pathetic 
story of the dire calamity that befell the kingdom of Dandakf and brought 
utter destruction upon it, indicates a turning point in the political history of 
ancient Tndia, in the subsequent chapter whereof the historian is to look for 
the annals of the rise and influence of the Kas? empire. If it be true that 
the Buddhist Birth-story in the Mahagovinda-Suttanta is an annal of the 
full flowering of the KvisI empire with Kalinga, ASvaka, Avantl, Sauvlra, 
Videha and Anga as the six subordinate kingdoms under it, wo have to 
understand that D antapura became the royal city of Kalinga during the 
supremacy of KasI, and not before. 

The Sarabhanga-Jataka does not mention the name of the capital of 
Kalinga when it was a subordinate kingdom under Dandaka. The Maha- 
bharata speaks of a time when a matrimonial alliance came to be established 
between the Kuril kingdom and Kalinga by the marriage of the Kuru 
prince Duryyodhana with the Kalinga princess Oitrangada,— when Htufina- 
pnra was the capital of the Kuru kingdom and Rajapura that of Kalinga. 1 

Some of the Indologists are inclined to identify Rajapura with Raj- 
mahendri on the Godavari river, ‘ 251 miles to the south-west 
of Ganjam,* which became the capital of the junior or eastern branch 
of the Chalukya princes of Vcngi from the time of the conquest of 
Kalinga by the Chalukya king of Vengi in circa 750 A. D. and tho removal 
of the Chalukya capital from Vengipura to Rajaniakendri . The remains 
of the former " still exist at Vegi, 5 miles (more accurately, 7 miles) to the 
north of Ellur, and 50 miles to the west-south-west of Ra junta fiendri 2 

Mr. Manomohan Ganguli doubts the soundness of the identification 
proposed evidently on the basis of an ‘ accidental coincidence of prefixes.' 3 
Rajapura is phonetically the same geographical name as the modern 
Raipur . As regards the connection of Rajapura in the Mahabhiirata 
with Raja mahendri, some light might perhaps be obtained from the 
Mahavastu which professes to be the first work of the Vinaya-Pitaka of 
the Lokdttaravadi section of the Mabasanghikas. This great Buddhist 
work in Sanskrit, dealing with a previous birth-story of three KaSyapa 
brothers who are to be counted among the first Buddhist converts and 


1. Mahabharata XII.4,3. 

2. Cunningham’* Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, pp. 590.592, 

3. Manomohan Ganguli’s Orissa and Her Remains, p, 8. 
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immediate disciples of the Buddha Sakyamuni, relates that they were 
born, in a former life, as three half-brothers of the previous Buddha 
Puapa or Pusya and sons of King Mahendra of Uastinapura , by one 
mother (elcamalrka Irayo hhrutaro ), and reigned together amicably in 
the city of Simhapnra, in the land of the Kalihgas , 1 Siiphapura which is 
identified by Prof. Dubreuil with modern Singupuram near Chicacole .* 2 

The source from which the tradition in the Mahavastu was derived 
is unknown. The Pali version of the previous birth-story of the three 
Kftdyapa brothers, as found in Buddhaghosa’s Manoratha-Pfirani, 
Part I, speaks of King Mahendra without any reference to llastinapuray 
and speaks of the three half-brothers of the previous Buddha Pusya 
without any reference to Kalinga and Simhipnra , and, curiously enough, 
in this respect, the Pali version of the story is completely in accord 
with the narration in the verses quoted in the Mahavastu . 3 Moreover, 
the Buddhavaipsa which is a Pali canonical work belonging to the 
Sutta-Pitaka and the Nidana-Katha of the Pali Jataka-commentary 
present a life of the previous Buddha Pusya, which differs entirely 
in its details from that in the Mahavastu or in Buddhaghosa’s commen- 
tary on the Ahguttara-Nikaya. In these circumstances, the Mahavastu 
tradition of the reign of Raja Mahendra in IIasfi?iapura and of the 
reign of his throe sons in the Sinihapura city of Kalinga must be regarded 
as the growth of an age later than the date of composition of the 
Buddhavaipsa and earlier than the date of composition of Buddhaghosa’s 
Manoratba-Puranl and of the Mahavastu in its extant form. Be that as 
it may, the importance of the prose version of the story in the Mahavastu 
lies in the fact that it enables us to account for the foundation of a 
royal city in Kalinga commemorating the name of Raja Mahendra. 

Tho historical fact behind the Buddhist story in the Mahavastu is 
not probably far to seek. We learn from the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta that Kosala or South Kosala was the first kingdom in 
South India (Daksinapathaj against which the great invader from the 
north directed his first attack, and that the first king in South India 


1. Mahavaitu, oditod by Sonart, T. Ill, pp. 432-433. 

‘2. Anciont llistory of the Deccau, p. 94. 

3. Mahftvastu, T. Ill, p. 433 : 

Ilaj/lo Mahendrasya maKim praitisato j 
Dharmena jiidnam ca samdddya-vartino ;j 
Trayo bhrdtaro asya samanacarino j 
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who was defeated by him was King Mahendra of Kosala. This Kosala 
or South Kosala as may be now ascertained, “comprised the modern 
Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and occasionally even a pait of 
Ganjam.” 1 * 3 “Its capital was NrJpimt, t he modern Sirpur about 40 

miles east by north from Raipur.”- 

None need be surprised that the Buddhist story under notice 51 grew 
up round the tradition of King Mahendra of Kosala or South Kosala 

who was a contemporary of Samudragupta, and that U'isfni«pnM, which 
is said to have been the capital of Kim; Mahendra, was just another 
name for 'npimt. The story distinctly says that Kalinga was conquered 
and governed by the three sons of Kim; Mahendra for their father. We 
may understand from this that Kalinga proper was treated as a seat 
of vicerovalty with its official headquarters at Sitp/ntp/tra or Singupuram 
near Chicacole. 

Thus our enquiry concerning the successive capitals of Kalinga leads 
us to a point where we have to recognise (l) that the capital of the 

kingdom during the reign of Kharavela and other kings of the Aira- 

Meghavahatia dynasty was Kaliiinn-iaujara, the modern Muk haling am on 
the Vamsadharfi in the Oanjam district ; (2) that Pil/uidaga-P it Inula was 
the capital of the former kings of Kalinga before the advent of King 
Nanda of Anga-Magadha in Kalinga and the reign of tin* kings of the 
Aira-Meghavahana dynasty ; (tf) that Tosafi- iJhanli and Samijni were res- 
pectively the official headquarters of two divisions of Kalinga during the 
reign of King Dovarjampriya Asoka of Magadha; (4) that the still earlier 
capital of the kingdom was Dantapitra-Palonra near Chicacole; (5) that 
t he capital of the kingdom under Dam ’aka is unknown; (0) t hat 
SrTpnnt- Hast infi pura aud S im h apura-Suigupnra m were respectively the 
seats of government in South Kosala and Kalinga proper during the 
reign of Raja Mahendra iu the middle of the 4th century A.D.; (7) that 
Itajamahcndn became the Chalukya capital in Kalinga in the St li century 
A.D.; and (8) that the city of Kalinga again became the capital of the 
kingdom in the 1 1th century A.D. when the kings of the Oanga dynasty 
made themselves masters thereof. 

Now we shall pursue an enquiry concerning the territorial extension 
and political divisions of Kalinga during the ruign of Kharavela, as well 


1. & 2. U. C. Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, pp. 

’•37-338. 

3. According to the Buddhavamsa and the JStaka Nidfina-Kathft, the previous Buddha 
i’uayn, was the son of King Jayasena of Kasi. 

26 
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as concerning the ranges of Kharavela’s military expeditions and con- 
quests. It will be our interest also to indicate the regions where the 
influence of his military powers was felt ami openly acknowledged. 
As regards all these points, we are to attempt to draw our conclusions 
from the following data that may be gathered from the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription and other sources, epigraphic and literary, which are now 
within our reach. 

The old Rrahml inscriptions are all found attached as labels 
to the caves oi: the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills winch are situated 
about five or six miles north-west of Bhu vanes war and at a distance of 
a few miles from the village of Dhauli-Tosali that lies about seven miles 
south of Bhuvaneswar. That is to say, our old Brahml inscriptions 
and the Dhauli copy of Asoka’s llock Edicts and Separate Uock Edicts 
are found engraved at a distance of a few miles on the rocks or hills 
that are included in the modern Puri District of Orissa. 

It is clearly implied in the edicts of A§oka, especially in the two 
copies of his two Separate Rock Edicts, that his Kalinga province 
comprised two political divisions, the first or presidency division of which 
the ollicial headquarters was Tosali- Dhauli, and the second division of 
which the official headquarters was Sam tip a, and that adjoining thereto 
were the outlying uuconquered tracts (amla acijita). The names of the 
two divisions of Asoka’s Kalinga province are not mentioned in his 
edicts. But we learn from the Gandavyuha account of the wanderings 
of a Buddhist seeker of truth in South India that Sarva grama was a 
locality in Toxala, while Twain, undoubtedly a city corresponding to 
Asoka’s Tosali, was located in AmilaUmila , and that beyond Amitaloaala 
was Vrlhuraalra , which has been identified with Vilhndaga-Vilhuda in 
Kharavela’s inscriptions, Pihumda in the Jaina IJtfcarftdhyayana-^ ufcra and 
pilnmtra in Ptolemy’s work on Geography. It may be easily inferred from 
this that Asoka’s Tosali Masala was the chief town of a division of the 
same name, Amitatomla , Tosali or Tosala. Here the crux is — does 
the Ilathi-Gumpha inscription offer us any information about the 
existence of a political division of Kalinga by the name of Amitato$ala> 
Tosali or Twain ? Whether it does or not depends solely on the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the identification of Tanasuliga or Tanasnli 
with Tosali. 

It is evident from the record of Khara vela’s fifth regnal year that 
Kalimga-nagara, the capital of Kharavela’s kingdom of Kalinga, was not far 
from the Tanasnliga or Tanasuli road wherefrom a canal opened out by King 
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4anda was led by extension into the city of Kalinga. We have seen that 
fan as u lit/ a or Tanasuli is a name which stands in contrast to Mahdsuliya 
. r MahZisnli , tana or tanu being the opposite of ma/id or mu hit. We are to 
near in mind that Kalimga-nagara is the modern Mukhalingam on the 
vamsadhara river and the adjacent ruins in the Ganjam district, of Madras 
Presidency. We are to remember that Pithndaga-Pithu .'a referred to in 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription as the earlier capital of Kalinga is not 
different from Prthurastra in the Gandavyuha which lay just, beyond 
Amitalonala- Tosala, from Filming a in the Jaina Uttarftdhyayana-Sutra which 
was a sea-coast town reachable by the Indian merchant ships sailing from 
Campa, the capital of Aiiga, and from Ptolemy’s Pi tundra which was 
the metropolis of Mai solia- Mai soli and is located by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi somewhere near Ohicacole in the Ganjam district. We are also to 
keep in miud that the Peri plus writes Masa/ia for Maisolia-Maiso/oli. 
Thus in Ptolemy’s Maisoilia-Maisoloi , written as Masalia in the Peri plus, 
we trace the nearest Greek spelling of M a h as nl.iya-Ma h asufi, which is the 
suggested antithesis of Tanasuli ya-Tanasnli . 

Apparently Tanas uliya- Tanastd i and Va/tdsn/it/a-MnfidsuU stand, in 
their contrast, on a par with Tamila and Mosila, which, as noted by Mr. 
Jayaswal, are mentioned as two among the three divisions of Kalinga in 
the KavyamalS edition of the Bharatlya-Natya-ttastr.i, Oh. XIV, Verse 40, 
where one reads : — 


Kosulds- Tosaldscaira Kalinga yd ca Mosul ah. 

The text of the quoted line may be so interpreted as to mean that the 
kingdom of Kalinga consisted of these three divisions : Tosala, Masala , 
and Kosala . We have in M. Joannv Grosset’s edition Yavanosala instead 
>f Mosala, which may not be copyist’s mistake but lather an interesting 
variant indicating that Masala was known to some of the copyists as a 
locality associated with the Yavanas. The importance of the text in the 
Kavyamala edition lies in the fact that here Mosala occurs as the final 
iorm of phonetic decay : Mahdsuliya, Maisoliu , Maisolot, Masalia , Masuli, 
Aosala, three missing links being Mahdsnii, Masali and Mosali. We 
naintain that in a similar manner Tosala may he treated as the final form 
*f phonetic decay from Tanasuliya : Tanasuliya , Tosali, Tosala , the missing 
inks, among others, being Tansalia and Tansa/i. If so, we may draw this 
onclusion that Tanasuli , To sail or Tosala was that division of Kalinga of 
\ r hich the official headquarters was somewhere near the Kurnarl-parvata or 
'Jdayagiri, and that it extended along the sea-coast, at least, from the 
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Nilgiri to the Chilka lake (luring fcho reign of Kharavela, and may be, also 
during the reign of A6oka. 

What was precisely the southern limit of the second division, called 
Mosala or Mosali in the Bharatiya Natya-Bastra, whether during the reign 
of King Asoka or during the reign of King Kharavela we cannot say. 
From the texts and location of the Rock and Separate Rock Edicts of 
Asoka, it may he clearly ascertained (1) that Samapa was the official 
headquarters of the second division, (2) that the second division occupied, 
if it was not eo-exlensive with, the modern Ganjam district, and («‘$) that his 
Kalinga Province was guarded along its eastern sea-coast, from the Jaugada 
hill-fort to the rock at Dhauli, by a range of hills, which was perhaps 
known by the name of Kim pi mg ala-par ala. This range of hills was nothing 
but a northern or upward extension of the Eastern ghats, and, probably no 
other than what is called Pal a pin java in the Bharatiya Natya-Sastra. 1 If 
it be correct, as Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar suggests, that the Kalinga Province 
of King Asoka abutted in the south on the territory of the Andhras, counted 
among the vassal tribes within the dominions of the great Maurya emj eror, 
and that the strips of territory occupied then by them included the Godavari 
and Kistna Districts, we may safely conclude that the second division of 
Anoka's Kalinga Province did not extend in the south beyond the 
Godavari river. And if King Asoka had anything to do with the canal 
referred to in tin* Hsithi-Gumpha inscription as an excavation of King 
Nanda near the Tana mil 'it/a or Tamil i road, we may understand that tin- 
second division of Kalinga extended during the reign of the Maurya 
emperor from the mouth of the Yamsadhara to that of the Godavari 
It is clear from the inscription of King Kharavela that during hi- 
reign the Tanaxulif/a or Tamil i road was not far from the city of Kalinga 
which is identified with Mukhalingam on the Yamsadhara. If it wa 
possible for King Kharavela to cause the grassy jungle of a swamp in 
Pithinjii-Pitundra to be let out into the Namgala or Langala river, w» 
must understand that Pithu ja-Pitiindra was situated somewhere near tin 
course of the river Nagavall which bears also the name of Liinguliya, u tli 
river of the plough,” — the LangalinI river which finds mention in tli 
Mfukanijoya-Purana along with the Yamsadhara. We have seen tha 


1. niiuraiiya Xatva-diisirn, XIV: 

Muhciidruh Malabo Sahyah iluh Pula pi njurali. 
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Ptolemy locates Pitundra-Pithuda between the mouths of the rivers 
Mauoloa and Manadas, which is to say, between the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Mahanadl, nearly at an equal distance from both. Seeing that 
both Kalimga-nagara and Pithudaga mentioned in the llilthi-Gunipha 
inscription lay outside of the Tanasntiya or To*tdi division and fell within 
the second division, we may be pretty certain about the extension of the 
second division of Kalinga during the reign of King Kharavela from the 
mouth of the Vamsadhara to as far south as the mouth of the Godavari, if 
not further south. 

'Hie manner in which King Asoka mentions in his edicts the kingdoms 
that lay outside of, and the territories that lay within, his empire enables us 
to conceive that, as early as the 3rd century 15. C., just beyond the land of 
the Kalingas towards the south was the principality of the And liras, that 
just be\ond the latter was the independent, kingdoms of the Cholas and 
Pandyas extending as far south as Tamraparni (uicam Coda l J amd % iyd 
a va m Ta ndjapamHit/a ). 

Our old B rah ml inscriptions are wanting in such clear data concerning 
the southern limit of t lie Ma/nisuf iyu-Moxali division of the Kalinga 
kingdom of King Kharavela. These are totally silent about the Andhras 
and the Cholas. But the llathi-Gumpha inscription records that, in the 
twelfth regnal year of King Kharavela, the King of Pandya supplied him 
with the most valuable presents of pearls, gems and jewels and various 
kinds of apparels ( Pa nula-raja rividhdb haray am iHida-iinnii-rattuiam 
dhartipayati id ha fsala-sahamni). In the absence of any mention of the 
Andhras and the Cholas, there may not be much difficulty in imagining that 
the second division of Kharavela’s Kalinga stretched along the sea-coast 
even beyoud the Godavari, and as far south as the mouths ol the Krshna, 
if it was then known, as supposed, by the name oi Mahdxnlujn-Maixoha- 
Mosali-Mosala. Anyhow, the problem remains why the / ml liras and the 
Cholas whose principalities lay to the north of Pandya have been passed 
over in silence in the inscription of King Kharavela. 

A clear hint might be taken from one of the geographical allusions in 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription in establishing the fact that the suzerainty 
of King Kharavela of Kalinga was felt in the south, along the eastern coast, 
of the Deccan, into the very heart of the land of the Cholas, below the 
Krshna, below the Pennar, as far down as the northern limit of the king- 
dom of Pandya. The allusion referred to above is in the record of Kliiira- 
vcla’s fourth regnal year wherein we read that His Majesty caused 
Arahafap/tra, the city of Aralala , inhabited by a race of magicians called 
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Vidyadharas {Vlptdharadhivdsa Arakatapnra ), to be governed according to 
the established usage and administrative principle of the former kings of 
Kalihga, by the highest kind of law, and that he compelled all the tribal 
chiefs and village headmen of the place (sava-rathika-bhojake) who trembl- 
ed in fear, whose royal insignia consisting of umbrellas and golden vases 
were taken away, and who were robbed of their jewels and riches, to bow 
at his feet (1.5). Arakala or Arakata is the same kind of geogra- 
phical name as Parakata Bhojukata , or Bibikanadikata in the Barlmt 
votive labels, and phonetically it is the same name as the modern Arcot 
which is wrongly “ believed to be <{uito modern. The Greek geographer 
Ptolemy speaks of a northern kingdom of Snrac Nn maths , theSora nomads, 
which lay between Mount Bettigo and Adeisathros.® With regard to 
the royal city of these nomads, in some editions of Ptolemy’s work, the 
statement is so ra regia Areal i , “ Sora, the capital of Arcutos” and in 
some editions, it occurs as Arcali regia Sora, “ A radios, the capital of 
Sora.” The latter reading has come to he accepted as the correct repre- 
sentation of Ptolemy’s statement, and l)r. Caldwell identifies Ptolemy’s 
Arcali- Arcalnx with the modern Arkad or Arcnl. Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham considers the So ha Nomad ex of Ptolemy to be a branch of the Sauras, 
a race of aborigines, “ who are still located on the banks of the Kistna 
river 3 while Prof. 1). R. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Sora of 
Ptolemy “can easily be recognised to be the Tamil Sora or Choda.” 4 5 If 
Prof. Bhandarkar’s suggestion has any truth in it, one has to under- 
stand that the dwellers of Ptolemy’s Arcati-Arcalos were a race of the 
Chola nomads. Kharavela’s inscription also distinctly says that the 
inhabitants of Arakalapura were the Vidyadharas, an aboriginal people 
noted for their magical skill. The mention of Arakala para in Kharavela’s 
inscription and that of Arcaii- Area l ox in Ptolemy’s work set at once at 
nought the belief about, the modern origin of the name of Arkad-Areot, 
near Madras. If this identification be correct, it will be a mistake to 
suppose that the words ralhiku and bhojaka as used in Kharavela’s inscrip- 
tion have precisely the same implication as that in Asoka’s edicts. As 
used in Kharavela’s inscription, the words are to be treated rather as titular 
designations than as names of any semi-independent tribes 2 . 1 " 

1. Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, p. 626. 

2. IA, Vol. VIII, p. 3G2. 

3. Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdnr, p. 627. 

I. Bhandarkar's Asoka. p. 80. 

5. Ahguttara-Nikaya, Part III, pp. 76, 78, 300. Manoratha-Pura^i, Siamese edition. 
Part III, p. 110 : Rufthihu' ti yo rattham bhunjtiU-Gaminjamiho' ti yamabhojuko. 
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But, upon the whole, one must take the river Godavari as the southern 
boundary o£ Kharavela’s Kalinga, which appears to have extended along 
i he Vindhya range as far as the western valley of the GodSvarl. In the 
western direction, the only great royal power which King Kharavela had 
to reckon with was that of King SSatakarni, whose territories must have 
comprised a number of small states near about the western valley of the 
Godftvarl. In the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, in the record of King 
Kharavela’s second regnal year, we read that His Majesty, without 
taking King Satakarni into his thought ( [acitayiid Ndfakani ni) caused a 
large army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops to move 

towards the Western quarter (pack? ma-disam palhdpayati ), and struck 

terror into / Uakanagara , or it may be, into Asikanagara , with the army 
from Kalinga ( K a l ingaga ttiya sen ay a). 

If Mr. Jay as waFs reading K a fih ahem n rig a t a y<t sen a ya vitasitam Mnsika- 
nagaram be accepted as correct, we have to say either (1) that King 
Kharavela succeeded in striking terror into Musika-nagara , the Musika- 
capital, with the aid of the army that advanced on the banks of the 
Krmavena river, or (2) that he achieved this military feat with the army 
that advanced from the Krmaven a river, the expression Kan/nibemndga - 
lay a admitting of a twofold interpretation as suggested above. Taking 
the expression in the first sense, Mr. Jayaswal has sought to maintain that 
the presumed Mnsika-nagara was situated on the banks of the Kaii/tabemna 
or Krsiiarenii river. 

Mr. JayaswaFs notes on the M ft* than and the Krxna vend, written 
in justification of his reading quoted above, are worth quoting in this 
connection. First, as to the Muni has, he has written : “They were a 
people of the south. The Mahabharata (VI. S). 5S) mentions them in 
the company of the Vanavasis. Their country could not have been far 
removed fiom Kalinga, for the Natya-Sastra (circa 100 B.C -100 A.C.) 
describes the Tosalas (the people of Tosali), the Kosala s (the people of 
Southern Kosala), and the Mosalas (the Musikas) as the Kalingas, implying 
that they comprised the Kalinga empire. This is a description naturally 
subsequent to the time of Kharavela. A more definite reference is in the 
Purftnas (Wilson, Visnu, IV, p. 221) where after a kingdom of some Vin- 
dhyan countries Stri-rTi.jya and Mu&ka countries are mentioned as forming 
one princedom. According to the Kama-Sutra Stn-rajya was a Vindhy'an 
country towards the West. The Musika country must have been between 
latitudes 20 and 22, between Paithana and Gondwana. As Kosala carne 
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next to Orissa (North-West), the Musika-land must have been contigu- 
ous to it on the West .” 1 2 3 * 

Secondly, as to the Krsnaretta, he lias written : “ The Puranas place this 
river near the Godavari and treat it as distinct from the Southern Krshna. 
The Krshna-vona is mentioned in some authorities as if it were two rivers 
Krx/ina and Fena* Markanc.Vya derives it from the Vindhya range. 
It is evident from these details that the river is identical with the modern 
‘ Wain River * or ‘Wain-ganga* which has for its main tributary the 
Kanban. The Kanhan and the Wain unite in the district of Bhandara 
and the united stream comes down to meet t he Wardha in the district of 

Chanda. The capital of the Munikas, which the Hathi-Gumplm 

inscription contemplates to he on the KaTthahenu , was situated somewhere 
within the districts of Bhandara and Chanda in the Central Provinces.” 1 

It cannot be denied that, the were a people of the south. 

We are aware that the political division of Mnyika “ lay to the south of 
Kerala or Chera, the country south of Kupaka (or Satya), extending down 
to Kanheri in Central Travancore .” 5 Mr. Jayaswal is the best peison 
to say if be has not misled his readers by stating that the Mahabharata 
mentions the M Twins “ in the com])any of the Vanav&sis.” The Maha- 
bharata, as will appear from the following ^notation, has not only men- 
tioned the Musikas in the company of the Vanaviisis, but also in that of 
the Praviijas and the Kcralas or Cheras : — 

Athapare jiuiapada daksina Bharatarsabha | 

])ravidah KeraKili pnv'yZi Muyka Vanavtmkah H 

We are ignorant of Mr. Jayaswal’s authority for his identification 
of the Masala* of the Natya-Sastra with the Musikas. Vafcsyayana’s 
Kiima-Sutra, so far as we have read it, keeps us entirely in the dark about 
tilt? location of Sfnrajya. Yasodharain his commentary on the Kama-^iitra, 
says that the Strlrajya lay to the west of the country called Vajravanta / 1 


1. JBORS, 1*117. Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. U‘2. 

2. Vayu-PurAna, LV. 103. 

3. Markandpya-Puriipa. LXVII. *20-27 : 

Godavari- Hhitnaralfi a. Kr^javenyd-tathdpard | 

Vindhyapadd-vini*krant<i ityeta sariduttama 1 

L JBORS, 191S, Vol. IV, Part IV, pp. 371-375. 

5. J11A8, 1033, p. 413. 

0. Kama- Sutra, VI. 5.27 : “ Strbrdjyc Kosalayam cm.” Stri-rajya it » — Vujrnranta • 
paicimena Strbrdjyam. 
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and that the Gramanari-visaya was situated adjoining and on the other side 
of the Strirajya . 1 Hence, even if it he true that the Puranas mention 
Strirajya -and Musika countries as forming one princedom, Mr. Jayaswal 
has yet to supply us with a definite evideuce for locating Strirajya as 
“ a Vindhyan country towards the West.” 

It may be, as Mr. Jayaswal argues, that the Kr ana vena is the same 
river as the modern Wain which unites with the Kanhan, its main tribu- 
tary, in Bhandara District, and that the united stream comes down to 
meet the Wardha in Chanda District in the Central Provinces. But is 
there any independent evidence, wo ask, to prove that the Mu aika city or 
country was situated on the banks of the Kvmavena ? Even assuming 
his reading KaHhabendgataya to be a correct one, can it be definitely 
suggested that the Hathi-Gumpha inscription contemplates Mmika- 
nagara, the capital of the Muaikas, “ to be on the Kauhabena ” ? Can it 
not also be suggested that King Kharavela struck terror into Muaika* 
nagara with the army that advanced from the Kafihabena ? While 
Mr. Jayaswal's Hathi-Gumpha inscription contemplates the capital of 
the Marikas to be on the Krmavena, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri finds 
reasons to suggest that “ the Muaikas were probably settled on the 

banks of the river Musi on which Hyderabad now stands.” 2 

We have maintained that the intended reading is not KaUhabemigataya 
but Kali ni gaga lay a ; not Musika-nagara but Asaka- nagara or Asika-nagara . 
Had the letter been intended to rea i mu, there is no reason why the M-mark 
should appear as the lower prolongation of a straight vertical line on the 
right. We have offered a good explanation for the probable appearance of 
the f-mark aloug with sa , in case such a vowel-mark was not in the inten- 
tion of the engraver. We also have shown how a few holes on the 

inscribed surface, on two sides of the letter li, are account ible for the pro- 
duction of a mirage of a letter, which Mr. Jayaswal reads nha in the 
estampages. 

If our reading -be correct, as we believe it is, a great advantage to be 
derived therefrom is that it does not compel us to resort to a number of 
assumptions without any proofs, that the Muaikas “ were probably a 
subordinate ally of Satakarni,” that the capital of the Muaikas was a city 
on the river Kranavena , that Strirajya and Mfaika countries formed at 


1. Karaa-Sutra, VI. 6.42 : “ G*'amanarivi^iye Stri-rdjye cn Vahlilce." Strirdjya- 
samtpa eva paruto Qramanart vinayah. 

2. Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p, 59. 

27 
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one time or another one princedom in a Vindhya region towards the West, 
and so on and so forth. 

The foregoing discussion concerning Arakatapura will have no effect 
a id the question as to the non-mention of territories of the Andhras and 
(Jholas will remain undecided if the reading proves to be otherwise. Mr. 
Vats* estampage reproduced by Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, Dec., 1927, 
clearly presents a word consisting of five syllables, the' letter representing 
the second syllable appearing as ha and the letter representing the fifth 
syllable as ra. If so, we have to read the intended word either (l) as 
ahafapara (=<ihaf(i/mrra, unhurt before), or ( i) as ( a)ha(apuva ( = ahrtapurva , 
acquired beforehand). Mr. Jayaswal reads a/uilapuva interpreting it in 
fin* sense of ‘unhurt before. * Such an interpretation as this is utterly .in- 
appropriate in a statement where King Kharavela is said to have governed 
the V id viidluira- abode ( Vi j Cui harddhi vava) in the manner of the former 
kings of Kulinga compelling all the Ratthika- Bhojakas (sava Rit/iila- 
li/tojtifcr) to pay due homage to him, no doubt as a test of their owing 
allegiance to him as they did to his predecessors. The statement, taken 
as a whole, indicates that the Vidyadhara-abode was an aboriginal tract of 
land, which was annexed to Kalinga previously, that is to say, by some 
Aira-Meghavahana king among Kharavcla's precursors. This sense can 
be brought out only if one agrees to read the intended word as ( a)halapnvu 
interpreting it in the sense of IC acquired beforehand." 

Having regard to tlu* fact, that the statement just referred to 1ms been 
made immediitely after the statement in which Kharavela is said to have 
struck terror into the heart, ol the city of Asa ha (Asvaka) or AsiJai (Rsika), 
we may maintain that the Vhhalhara-abode was situated somewhere near 
Asvaka or K ik i on the western border of the kingdom of Kalinga, ami 
that this abode formed the territories of the Rathika Bhojakas who find 
mention in the edicts of Asoki (It. E. V, It. E. XIII) as semi-independent 
ruling race* dwelling somewhere in Western India. The Ratthika-Bhojakas 
figure in Asokas edicts among westerners, the peoples of Western India 
( apalanita , aparauKi ). In It. K. V. the ltatthikas as a ruling race a:e 
mentioned in combination with the Pottanikas ( Lathika-Pitenika ), while 
in R. E. Kill, we have the mention of the Bhojas or Bhojakas in tlu 
same combination (Khoja- Pihwka). It would appear from this either 
(l) that the ltatthikas and the Bhojakas were two confederate clans, or 
(*2) that one and the same ruling race was known by two different names, 
such as Ratthika and Blujaki. Tint the Rafcfchikas and the Bhojakas were 
two separate elans is undoubted because, corresponding to them, we hive 
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the mention of the Makar aithU and the Mahabhoja* in the records of the 
Satavahana kings. Prof. D. It. Bhandarkar has wrongly maintained 
Piiinika to be an adjective of Ziatjuka or Bkaja. on the strength of tin* 
Pali passage in the AiVguttara-Nikava (III, pp. 70, 78. 000). It is clear ; 
from the Pali passage/ as well as from BuddhaghosaV explanations, that 
RaHhika and Pettamka wire two different. or titular designations. 
Buddhaghosa, for instance, says : Ratt/nb' ft jfo raft ham hhafijati, ‘-the 
Ratthika is one who en joys the income derived from rasfra (as delincd m the 
Artha-Sastra, II. 0. 2t) 1 2 3 ; Pefh/tiko* fi t/o pit a rabhuf I dun-hit it f lain Okna/afi, 
“ the Pettanika is one who enjoys the hereditary rights and privileges . ' } 
The term Bkoja or Bkojaka may be interpreted either in the sense oL* 
raUha-bftojaka or ratthika , “ the enjoyer of raafra, 9 ' or in th.it of f/attta- 
gananika or gama-hhojaka^ “ the village headman.” If Berar and Konkan 
were the principalities of the Ratthika- Bhojakas,- we can say that, the 
Vidyadliara-abode was co-extensivu with the ancient kingdom of Damjaka 
(Sarabhanga-Jataka, No. 520) bounded on tdio east by the kingdom of 
Kalinga, on the west by the kingdom of AvantI, on the north by the 
kingdom of Kast, and on the south by the kingdom of Asvaka to tin* south 
of the Viudhya range. We might go further and maintain that this 
VidySdhara-aboile was no other than what is mentioned in the Buninas as 
Strlrasbra or Strlrajya. Depending on the reading in one of the MS. of 
the Visnu-Purana, Mr. Jayaswal says that, in tlie Puranas, Strlrajya and 
Musika country are said to have formed one princip ility.'’’ The Visnu- 
Purana is not all the Puranas. Even all the MSS. of the Visnu-Purana do 
not offer the same reading. Tl.e different MSS., as noted by Mr. Pargifcr, 
give different readings, one giving Mayra, one Maklnka, one May Id) and 
one Mrsihi . 4 The Puranas as a whole tell altogether a different story. 
In them, >^e read that Strfrastra and Bhoksyaka formed one principality 
under a king named Kanaka. 5 * Curiously enough, we have precisely 
Bhojaka as a variant for Bhoksyaka, which is significant as implying that 
Strlra§tra and Bhoksyaka formed the principalities of the Kathika- Bhojakas. 

1. Sitd bhayo balih karo vayik nadlpulasturo ndwih paftniaun vnrlan l rajjiu «• orarajjuj 
ca rastram. 

2. H. C. Raychawlhuri’s Political History of Ancient, tndin, 2nd edition, pp. 105-197. 

3. Pargitor’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 54, f.n. 25: .S’ [. r'i . d j ya. TV. i i raja - M u s if,- a . 
janapnddn Kanakdhvayd bhok*yanti. Some of the MSS. omit Trairdj •>. 

4. Ibid, p. 54, f.n. 25. 

5. Ibid, p. 54; St rims tram Wiokqynhami caiva bhol; : ijaie Kantikaht:aynf». Por the variant. 

bhojaka see ibid, p. 54, f.n. 24. 
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According to Kharavela’s inscription, King Satakarni was the only 
powerful rival on the western border of his Kalinga kingdom whom he 
defied in striking terror into Asaka-uagara or Asika-nagura, the capital of 
Asaka or Asika. Asaka is just a Prakrit form of the Pali Assaka and the 
Sanskrit Asvaka or Ahmaha , and Asika is nothing but a Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit Rsika or Arqika 1 met with in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (IV. 2.2). 
It is clear from Ptolemy’s Geography that the capital of Puluinayi or 
Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi of the Satikarni Satavahana dynasty, was 
Baithan, Paithan, Patitfchana or Pratisthana, which became, according to 
the Prologue (Vatthugatha) of the Parayanavagga in the Sutta-Nipata, 
the southern destination of a great trade-route called Dakkhinapatha or 
Southern Road. 2 3 The Pa ray ana- Prologue speaks of the hermitage of a 
hermit named Bavari as a religious institution founded on the bank of the 
Godavari river (Godhavarikule), in the dominion of Assaka, in close proxi- 
mity to Alaka or Mulaka (Assakassa visage Mulakassa samasane). The 
author of the Sutta-Niplta-Commentary, writing in the 5th century, A.D., 
says that Bavari ’s hermitage was situated in a strip of territory, which 
stood midway between the two Andhra kingdoms of Assaka and Alaka or 
Mulaka , that is to say, in that region where the Godavari having divided 
itself into two streams, formed a doab, between them, and where in former 
times, the Hermit Sarabhanga aud others lived. * 

In referring to the hermitage of Sarabhanga the author of the Sutta- 
NipRta-rommentary kept evidently in his view the legend of the Sara- 
bhanga-Jataka which points to a time when the high road called Dakkhina- 
patha had not come into existence, when a traveller undertaking a journey 
from Benares to the valley of the Godavari had to proceed by a one-foot- 
track, or a “ road for a foot-passenger ( eka-jmdi-magga ) under the escort of 
a forester (vauacaraka). 

This Jataka legend is on a par with the Ramayana account of 
Rama’s wanderings from AyodhyS in the north to Pancavati on the bank 
of the Godavari in the south, which too, points to a time when a traveller 


1. Noticed by H. C. ltnychaudhuri in his Political History of Anciont India, 2nd 
edition, p. 310. f. n. 2. 

2. Rhys Davids* Buddhist Lndin, Ch. V. 

3. r«ranmtthajotika, Vol. II, p. 581: “ Assakassa visayc Alakassa ( Mvlakassa ) 
samAsane' ti Assakassa ca Afak-issa cA ti dvinnam Andhaka-rajanam samAsanna visa if 
{is a a nc rat {he, dvinnam pi ratthunaiu majjhe ti adhippayo. “ Godhavari-kvle ti Godhdvan- 
nadt-kule, yattha Godhdi'nrl dvidha vijjhitvd tiyojanappamdnaqi antam-dxpaqi akasi sabhatp 
kacitthavana-saiichannarri , yattha pubbe SarabhaiujAdayo vasinun tasmini ixidese. 
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from the north had to proceed to the south from hermitage to hermitage, 
following a forest track. 

When exactly the high road was built and by whom we cannot say. 
But it is certain, as evidenced by several Pali Dialogues, that some such 
high road was already in existence in the life-time of the Buddha, any- 
how from Kajagaha to Kuslnara, fro n Kuslnara to Pava, from Pftva to 
Kapilavatthu, from Kapilavatthu to Saketa rid Setavya and SavatthT, and 
from Saketa to Kosamhl and further south. And yet the Prologue of 
the Parayana-vagga in the Sutta-Nipata must be considered a later 
addition and relegated to a post-Asokan age for the simple reason that it 
did not find any place in the Culla-Niddesa which is a Pali canonical exe- 
gesis on the Parayana group of sixteen poems and undoubtedly a composi- 
tion of a post-Asokan time. Even this Prologue has nothing in it to 
indicate that Assaka and A jaka or Mujaka were two Andhra territories. 
It is only in the Sutta-Nip'Ua-Cornmentary that we have the mention of 
Assaka and Mujaka as principalities of two Andhra kings. As to who 
these two Andhra-kings were, this commentary does not supply 11 s with 
any information whatever. 

The Cullakalinga-Jataka (Fausbdll, No. 301 ) presents in its quoted 
verses an old chronicle of a war, which ensued between the Assakas and 
the Kalingas when King Aruna was the ruler among the Assakas, and 
ended in the victory of the former and the defeat of the latter. In explain- 
ing the historical allusions, the commentary version of the Jat.aka in prose 
introduces certain details that are beyond the scope of the chronicle in 
verse. 

According to the commentary version, the war alluded to in the 
chronicle broke out between Kalinga and Assaka when King Kalifiga 
reigned in Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga, and King Assaka reigned in 
Potali, the capital of Assaka. It represents the then reigning king of 
Kalinga as a ruler who was equipped with a powerful army (sampanna- 
bala-vakano) and a mighty warrior who was unrivalled in military prowess 
hiagabalo patiy odium na passati ), a description worthy of King Kharavela of 
Kalinga as he appears in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. 

These three points are clearly brought out in the commentary version 
of the Jataka: (1) that the war which endued was an agressive war 
inflicted on the king of Assaka by the then reigning king of Kalinga who 
suffered from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of 
India, a spirit so much extolled in Khara vela’s inscription ; (as) that the 
battle was fought on a field between the boundaries of the two kingdoms 
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Uh/uuiam rajjanam antarfi), it implying that the kingdom of Assaka lay 
contiguous to the kingdom of Kalinga towards the west exactly as during 
the reign of King Khiiravola ; and (3) that the king of Kalinga was 
ultimately e impelled to return to his capital, acknowledging his defeat, in 
spite of tiie fact that he started with a mighty army ( mahatiya senaya 
nikkhami ), a fate which is virtually the same as the dual result of 
K ha rave la's attack on the capital of Assaka, if it had been recorded in an 
inscription of the King of Assaka. 

Whatever be the period of time to which the evidence of the commen- 
ta.y version of the Jataka refers, it cannot be doubted that this evidence is 
in some important respects similar to that of KharavelaV inscription in the 
Hathi-(jumpha. If its first verse, which appears to have been a later 
manipulation, be left out of consideration and be linked up with' the prose 
story, the older chronicle in verse becomes reduced to a bardic narration of 
a tribal feud between the Assakas and the Kalingas, whereas the prose 
story in the Jataka-eommentary has for its theme the final result of a war, 
which ensued botween two kings, viz , King Kalinga of Kalinga and 
King Assaka of Assaka. According to the first verse which we consider 
to be a later addition, Aruna was the family or personal name of 
the then reigning king ol; Assaka, and Nandisena was the name of his 
commander-in-chief feared for his valour. 1 The Jabaka as a whole keeps 
us in the dark as to the family or personal name of the then reigning king 
of Kalinga and the namo of his commander-in-chief. It is highly impro- 
bable that any king of Kalinga before or after Khiiravola, up till the 5th 
century A.D., is known to hive grown so powerful and ambitious as to 
make bold to stir out for effecting conquests all over India. As to the 
relationship of Aruna, the then reigning king of Assaka, either with the 
Andhras or with the Sat&karni-Satavahanas, the Jataka has nothing to 
say. Mut it definitely says that the king of Kalinga ultimately suffered a 
defeat and failed of his purpose in waging war upon the kingdom of 
Assaka, in spite of his being a mighty warrior unrivalled in military 
prowess and equipped with a powerful army, in spite of the fact that he 
marched towards Assaka with a mighty army. The Ilathi-Gumpha 
inscription, too, clearly brings out the same fact, namely, that King 
Klriravela of Kalinga could do no more than striking terror into the heart 

1 . Vivaratha itimmim nagarayi [Hivisanl ;i \ 

Arunariijttstta s ill cn a simihkhitmn 

Sn mil sene ii & ti | 
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of the capital of Ataka or Mika in spite of the fact that he caused a lar«e 
army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops to move on 
towards the west without paying any attention to the presence of gala- 
karin’s power. It cannot be inferred from this inscription that Atoka 
or Asika was ever permanently annexed by Kharavela to his kingdom. 

That the Satakarnis and other kings of the Satavuhana dynasty exer- 
cised suzerainty over Ataka, Atika and a number of other subordinate 
states, which clustered round, the western Godavari valley to the west 
and south of Kaliiiga, cannot at all be doubted. For we find that, in the 
Nasik cave inscription of Queen Gautami, dated in the 19th year of the 
reign of her grandson King Vasisthipntra Srt-Pulnmiiyi, her son King 
Gautamtputra Sri-Satakarni has been eulogised as the ruler of Atika, 
Asaka (Asmaka on the Godavari), Maluku (the district, round Paithau), 
Snmtha (Kathiawar), Ki/k /mi (in Western on Central India, near the I'iiri- 
yatra or Western Vindhyas), Aparamhi (North Konkan), Ann pa (the district- 
round Mahlsmatl on the Narmada), I idabha (Herar), and Akdra-Acati (Fast 
and West MaUva), anil no less as the lord of the Vijha, C/iavata, Pdnca/a, 
Sally a, Kan/iagin, Jlfacd, Stnlana, Malaya, Malntla, Se/agiri and Cakoru- 
pueata, in short “ of all the mountains from the Vindhyas to the Travail- 
core hills.” 1 2 

There is little doubt that in Queen Gautaml’s inscription the 
same eulogium was meant also for her grandson King Vasisthipntra 
Sri-Pulumayi. Even after King M.ihaksatrapa Rudradaman I of the 
Ksaharata family had wrested some five of the western territories, after 
A.D. 1 *50 and before A.D. 150, from one King SiT-^atakarni, the lord of 
the Deccan, who was perhaps King Vasisthipntra SrI-Pulumayi himself, 
Auka, Asaka and the rest of the subordinate states mentioned in Gaulaml’s 
inscription remained included in the dominions of the Satakarni-S.itava- 
liana kings up till, we venture to say, the reign of Yajfia-SrI-Satakorni, 
the last great king of the Satavahana family. Even going back to eirli-r 
times, to a period of the Satakarni-Satavahana reign before the Ksaharata 
rule in Western India and the Deccan and occupation of Mnharastra in the 


1. K I, Vol. VIII, p. GO : Anik i-A-iakn-Mn^ik i-Snrnt^i-Kaku.ra-Ap'iramtn-Anapa-Vida' 
bha-Akdtu-Avati-rajasa Vijha Gkava'a-PdricfVa-Sahya.Kanhagiri-Mtwi.Hirilnnfi Malaya- 
Mahidi-Setagiri-Cdknra-pivata-p Ltina. S«g, for tlio identification ol’t.ho pi aeon, II. C. Hay- 
oliaadliuri’s Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, pp. 310-31 1- 

2. Mamolyj.dfedm.Ai’finM, Anapa, 3nrd*tra, Kaknra and Apirdnta, Soo El, Vol, VIII, 
pp. 44.47. 
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time of Nahapana, nay, to the reign of king Srl-Safcakarni I, the son of 
Si in iika who was the founder of the Satavahana branch of the Andhra 
family, the successor of K»ng Krsna who was Simuka’s brother, and the 
husband of Queen Nayanika, we find the same state of things. The 
Niina'hat inscription of Queen Nayanika and the Sanchi inscription of 
Ananda, the lending artisan of one King SrI-Satakarni bear testimony to 
the rise and existence of the first great Satakarni- Satavahana empire in the 
western Godavari valley " which,” as Dr. Raychaudhuri acutely puts it, 
“ rivalled in extent and power the Sunga empire in the Ganges valley and 
the Greek empire in the Land of the Five Rivers.” 1 2 

Thus the epigraphic records connected with the Satakarni-Satavahana 
and Ksahaiata Saka-Ksatrapa kings enable us to understand not only (l) 
why Ptolemy wrote to say that Baithan or Paithan (Patitthana on the 
Godavari, the southern terminus of Dakkhinapatha, the Southern Road) 
was the capital of King Pulumayi Vasisthiputra Srl-Pulumayi, and 
(:i) why Assaka and Mujaka or Ajaka have been represented in the 
Sutta-Nipata-Coimncntary as two Andhra principalities in the western 
valley of the Godavari, but also (3) why the irathi-Gumpba in* 
scription records that King Kharavela of Kalin ga defying King Safcakarni 
caused a large army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops 
to move on towards the west to strike terror into the heart of the 
capital of Asaka or Asika . 

If it has been conclusively proved that Asaka or Asika , which was one 
of the subordinate states in the dominions of King iSatakarni, lay to the 
west of Khftravela’s Kalinga, there can be no denying the fact that the 
Kalinga kingdom of Kharavela included in it the third division, Kosala 
or South Kosala, “ which comprised the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and 
Sambalpur districts, and occasionally even a part of G&njam,”* 

Both Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Sten Konow seem to think that Kosala 
or South Kosala was that division of the Kalinga kingdom in the time of 
King Asoka which comprised ant a avijita , the unconquered outlying tracts, 
referred to in two copies of Asoka’s Separate Rock Edicts. Even if it be so, 
we find it impossible to say that any Aira King of Utkala, associated in 


1. Political History of Ancient Indiu, 2nd edition, p. 2(>4. 

2. IT. C. Rnvchaudhnri’8 Political Ilistcry of Ancient India, 2nd editon, pp. 337-338. 
Bee, for extension of Kosala when Hwen Tlisang visited it, Cunninpdmm’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy of Iudia, S. N. Majumdar's edition, pp, 505, 735, 
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the Sanskrit verses from an old Oriya Ms. with Kosala, was the then 
reigning monarch of Kosala. 

The denotation of the term anias or prafganias has varied with differ- 
ent authorities. As used in Buddhist literature, it denotes the regions 
that lay immediately beyond what is called Madhya-desa, the Middle 
Country. As used in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, it 
denotes such North-Eastern frontier states as those of Samatata, Davaka, 
K&marupa, Nepala, Karttrpura and the rest. And as used in Adoka’s 
inscriptions, it denotes the unconquered territories or tracts that lay 
beyond his dominions, whether in the north-west, or in the south, or in 
the east. In his Rock Edict XIII, King Asoka has expressly mentioned 
the five Greco- Bactrian principalities as typical examples of anias in the 
north-west, and Chola, the land of the Cholas, and Pandya, the land of the 
Pandyas, as typical examples of anias in the south. In speaking of the 
independent dwellers of the anias with whom his Viceroy and High 
Functionaries at Tosali and SamapS were to deal, King Asoka has not 
cared to name any ruling chiefs, peoples or powers as worthy of mention. 
If by anias in connection with his Kalinga Province he really meant 
Kosala or South Kosala, it must have then comprised the feudal states of 
a number of tribal chiefs, instead of being one kingdom under the rule of 
King Kharavela. 

It is recorded in the Ilathi-Gumpha inscription that King Kharavela, 
in the eleventh year of his reign, caused the grassy jungle of Prthudaka to 
be driven out into the Langala river and caused the watery jungle of grass 
to be destroyed, the watery jungle which was allowed to grow up in one 
hundred and thirteen years. The statement is important as giving us some 
glimpses into the physical features of Kalinga, of which we are offered 
the following interesting description in Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly’s 
Orissa and Her Remains y pp. 6-7: — 

“ It was always a terra incognita , by reason of its geographical position 
ind local circumstances. The whole country was a swamp intersected by a 
network of rivers with their feeders and tributaries carrying silt to the 
Bay of Bengal; impassable hilly jungles fringed its borders. The country 
was in a process of geological formation ; there was a perpetual struggle 
between the different rivers and the sea, for the' formation of the deltaic 
regions.” 

In the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela’s twelfth regnal year, 
we read (1) that His Majesty was able to strike terror into the heart 
>f the kings of UttarSpatha, (2) that in generating a great fear for the 
28 
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people of Anga'and Magadha he caused the elephants and horses to drink 
at the Ganges, (3) that he compelled King Bahasatimita of Magadha 
to bow down at his feet, (4) that he triumphantly brought back to Kalinga 
from Anga-Magadha the Throue of Jina belonging to Kalinga which 
was carried away by King Nanda, (5) that he compelled the inhabitants 
of Anga and Magadha to bow down at his feet, (6) that a hundred 
Vasukis sent him jewels, procured for him the elephants, horses and 
other animals capable of exciting curiosity, and made presents of deer, 
horses and elephants, (7) that the king of Pandya supplied him with 
many valuable presents of apparels, pearls, gems, and jewels, and (8) that 
he subdued the inhabitants of some other place. 

The significance of the geographical designation Uttarapatha is to be 
understood in contrast to that of Daksinapatha. As we noticed, the 
Prologue of Book V of the Sutta-Nipfita represents Daksinapatha as a 
great trade-route, the Southern High Road, which starting from Rajagaha, 
the capital of Magadha ( Magadha-pura ), passed through Nalanda and 
Pataligama (where the city of Ratal iputta was afterwards built), to 
extend northward to Vesali across the Ganges and via Kotigama, and 
extending as far as Kapilavatthu via Kuslnara and P5va, turned south- 
ward to reach Savatthi via Setavva, and proceeding southward passed 
through Sakota to extend to Kosambi across the Yamuna, and proceed- 
ing further south, reached Vana or Vana-Savatthi, at which point 
it turned towards the west to pass through Ujjeni and Mahissati, and 
extended as far south as Patittliana or Paitban across the Vindhya 
range. This Southern High Road lent its name to the region through 
which it passed, the whole tract of land lying to the south of the Ganges 
and to the north of the Godavari being known, according to Buddha- 
ghosa, as Daksinapatha, the Deccan proper. 1 That this region was known 
up to a late period as Daksinapatha is evident from these two literary 
references : (l) Dakuinatyc janapade Palafiputram uama nagaram, 

“ Pataliputra a city on the south bank of the Ganges in a Deccan 
district,” occurring in one of the stories of the Pancatantra, 2 and (’2) 
Amvili lh1xhhimpathe } “ AvantI in Daksinapatha , 1 v occurring in one of 
the passages of the Vinaya-Pitaka.* This original significance oi 


1. Sumafcgala-Vil&sinl, Part I, p. 250. 

2. Paficatantra, Sre^tlii-Kgapanaka-Napita-Katha. 

8. Yinaya-Mabavagga, V, 13, 0. Vinaya-Callavagga, XI, 1. 
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the name Daksinapatha was gradually lost sight of with the result 
that in later times the location of Daksinapatha came to be shifted 
to the south of the Vindhya range, 1 to finally cover the whole of the 
modern South India lying between the Vindhya range and the (''ape 
Comorin, the Deccan proper still being the region between the Godavari 
and the Krsna. It may be easily inferred from the Nasik cave inscrip- 
tion of Queen GautamI, from the list of countries included in the 
dominions of GautamI put ra &rI-Satakarni, that, as late as the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, the kingdom of AvantI was located in 
Daksinapatha. 

A similar historical process can be conceived with reference to 
UtarapadJu i or U ttarapatha. For Uttarapatha , too, may be supposed to 
have been originally a great trade-route, the Northern High Road, whic 
extended from Savatthi to Takkasila in Gandhara, and have lent, preciselh 
like the Southern High Hoad, its name to the region through which ity 
passed, the region, broadly speaking, covering the north-western part of 
the United Provinces, the whole of the Punjab Province and the North- 
Western Frontier Provinces. That this region was known up to a late 
period as Uttarapatha is evident from these three literary references : (1) 
UUara-Mad/uira-Uifarapalhe, “ the Northern Mathura, the Mathura proper 
on the Yamuna, in Uttarapatha,” occurring in DharmapSla’s Pafamattha- 
Dlpanl, a commentary on the Petavatthu ; (2) Prthudakat paralah Ultara - 
paihahy “ Uttarapatha lies (towards the west) beyond Prthudaka (near 
Thaneswar)/’ occurring in the Kavva-Mlmamsa ; 2 and (3) the following 
verse occurring in the Mahabharata, XII, 207, 4-1 : — 

Uttar apat/ia-janmanah klrtayisydmi tan apt I 

Fauna -Kamboja- Gandharah Kirata Barbaraih sa/ia II 3 

Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Kathavatthu, attributes certain 
views in the Kathavatthu to two Buddhist schools called llemavatika 
and Uttarapathaka. Hemavatika and Uttarapathaka were the local or 


1. Kavya-Mimarpsa, p. 93 . Mfihi?matyal? para tub Daksinapatha!;, “ DakgipSpatha is 
the tract of land which lay beyond Mahi^matl iti the Routh.’ 1 Bharatiya Natya-dAstra, 
XIY f 39-41. 

2. Kavya-Mimaips&, p. 93, quoted in Cnnningham'i Ancient Geography of India (8. 
N. Majumdar’s edition), p. 965. 

3. Quoted in II. C. Ray ohaudhuri’a Political Hiitory of Anoient India, Sod edition* 
p, 88, 
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territorial names of two post-ASokan Buddhist schools, the former being 
derived from Himavanta, and the latter from UttarSpatha. We have 
reasons to say that the Himavanta region consisted of a number of 
Himalayan states to the north of the Southern High Boad in its exten- 
sion from Vesali to Savatthi and beyond the northern boundary of the 
Middle Country as defined in Buddhist literature. Thus Uttarapatha may 
be accurately defined as a tract of land, which lay to the west of the 
Himavanta region, extending westward from Thaneswar, and which lay 
to the north-west of the Buddhist Middle Country and to the north of 
the Daksinapatha, extending north-west from MathurS, the capital of 
Surasena. Whatever he its later territorial extension, it is certain that 
Khara vela’s Uttarapatha signified nothing but the region specified above, 
the region including Mathura in its south-eastern extension. Anyhow, 
from the record of Kharavela’s twelfth regnal year, it is clear that 
Uttarapatha lay towards the west or north-west beyond Anga and 
Magadha. And should our reading be correct, from the use of the 
plural expression Utturapiulha-ruja no, u the rulers of Uttarapatha,” it may 
be inferred that when King Klmravela carried his campaign into 
Uttarapatha, it was parcelled, precisely as it was when Alexander 
invaded the plains of Tndia, into a number of small independent principa- 
lities, although the Hathi-Gmnpha inscription does not mention the names 
of their rulers. 

According to the Mahabharata account of the journey of the 
Pandavas from Hastinapura to Kalinga, Kalinga proper could be reached by 
the travellers journeying along the sea- coast from the mouth of the Ganges, 
and it was the country through which the river Vaitaraul flowed . 1 On 
the strength of this Epic description, Mr. Mono Mohan Ganguly assigns 
the following boundaries to Kalinga proper : “ On the North, the 
Vaitaraul ; on the South, the Godavari ; on the East, the Bay of Bengal ; 
on the West, the Tributary States of Orissa .” 2 The reader can judge for 
himself whether and how far the geographical extension of Kalinga proper, 


1. Mah&bbarata, Vanaparva, Canto 1 : 

Tatah aamudra-tirena jagama t aaudh&dhipah | 
Bhratrl'hih sahito virah Kaliiigan prati Bharat a \\ 
Lomata uvdca t 

Ete Kaling&l ^ Kaunteya yatra Vaitaranl nadi | 
Yatr&yajata dharmopi dtvaccharanametya vai || 

*i< Orissa and Hsr Remains, p. 9. 
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as may be inferred from the Mahabh&rata account, coincided with that 
of the Kalinga kingdom of Kharavela. Apparently, as we have sought 
to show, Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom with its three divisions comprised 
the Epic Kalinga as well as the modern Orissa with its Tributary 
States. 

The countries of Anga and Magadha are too well-known to need any 
elaborate comments. The USthi-Gumpha inscription clearly indicates that 
both Anga and Magadha were situated side by side with each other on the 
south bank of the Ganges, which is to say, that the Ganges formed the 
natural northern boundary of both the countries. Anga lost her independ- 
ence and became a dependency of the kingdom of Magadha as early as the 
reign of King Bimbisara, who is said to have been one of the elder con- 
temporaries of the Buddha. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription indicates that 
Anga continued to be the same old dependency of the kingdom of Magadha 
as during the reign of King Bahasatimita as during that of King Nanda. 

The Vasukis referred to were not fabulous beings. There would be no 
reason for mentioning them in a serious document if they were fabulous. 
The Vasukis were the Naga kings who had established princi- 
palities in all parts of India. “ The prevalence of Naga rule over a consi- 
derable portion of Northern and Central India in the third and fourth cen- 
turies A. D., is amply attested by epigraphic evidence.” 1 The name of 
the Chota-Nagpur District situated between Bihar in the north and 
Orissa in the south may be taken as a reminiscence of the Naga principa- 
lities that existed at one time between Anga- Magadha, on one side, and 
Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom, on the other. There are inscriptional 
records to show that Mathura and the countries around it were occupied in 
circa 300 A. D. by the Nagas. The statement that the Vasukis sent 
precious jewels to King Kh3ravela, procured for him the elephants, horses 
and other animals capable of exciting curiosity, clearly indicates that their 
principalities comprised those jungle tracts which abounded in the wealth 
of precious stones, and wild elephants, horses and other animals. 

The statement that the king of Pandya supplied King Kharavela with 
many valuable presents of pearls, gems and jewels and various kinds of 
apparels, requires a word of explanation. One might say this could be 
explained without having to assume that the kingdom of Pandya was at 
any time invaded by King Kharavela; the statement might be justified 


1. II. 0. Raychaudhuri'a Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, pp. 808*304. 
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either (1) on the ground that the kings of Pandya were the less powerful 
allies of the Aira-Meghavahana kings of Kalinga from earlier times, or (2) 
on the ground that alarming reports of the irresistible force of Khara vela's 
victorious arms compelled the then reigning king of P&n<Jya to make an 
alliance, acknowledging the supremacy of King Mahavijaya Siri-Khira- 
vela of Kalinga. 

As to whether Kharavela had at any time invaded Pandya, we 
should bear in mind that the fact of sending presents by the king 
of Pandya to King Kharavela is stated in the record of Kharavela’s 
twelfth regnal year. Whether or no, the Hathi-Gurnpha inscription bears 
testimony to the invasion of Pandya by King Kharavela depends, to a 
large extent, upon the nature of the reading and rendering of the 
record of Kharavela's eighth regnal year. The following are the three 
successive readings and renderings of this record that have been offered 
by Mr. Jayasvval : — 

I (a ) — First Reading: Athame ca vase (manatino ?) (dha via ni ??) 

Goradhagiri gkdtdpayitd Rdjagaha-napam pldapayati etinam ca kamu - 

paddna-panddena sabata sena-vdhane vipamumcitam Madhuram apayd - 

fol] 

(b) First Rendering : “ In the eighth year, the ministers (?)... at Goradha - 

girt haring got kilted , (he) causes oppression to the King of Rdjagrha 

who by the report of (Khdravela’ s » offer of marching forward , was made to 
retire to Mathura , leaning behind everywhere his troops and vehicles.” 

II (a ) — Second Reading .• Athame ca vase mahati-sendya mahata - 
(bhittim) Goradhagintn ghdtapayitd Rdjagaham upapidapayati [;] etind ca 
Jcamma 1 paddna-panddena sambita-sena-vdhinivg vipamumcitum Madhuraox 
apaydto yeva narid(o) ( ndma ) (mo?) (yacati) vicha — palava-bhar(e) «••[.] 

(b ) — Second Rendering: u In the eighth year , he (Khdravela) having 
got stormed the Gorathagin (fortress) of great enclosure by a great 
army , causes pressure around Rdjagrha (lays siege to Rdjagrha). On 
account of this report of the acts of valour , (i. e., the capture of Goradhagiri , 
etc.), the king (so-called) to forsake the invested division of his army , went 
away to Mathura indeed ” 

III («) — Third Reading: ... . etian(ai\i or °a) ca kavimapadana - 

sa)\uiddena sa))ib(i)ta-setia-vdhano vipamumcitum Madhuram apaydto 
Yavana-rdj(a)-I)imi(t.a or 0 ti) yachati...vi-palava [.] 

(A) — Third Rendering: " on account of the report (uproar) 

occasioned by the acts of valour (i.e., the capture of the Gorathagiri 
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fortress and the siege of Rajagrha , etc.) the Greek king Demetrius draw- 
ing in his army and transport , retreated to abandon Mathura .” 

It will be seen that all the three renderings offered by Mr. Jayaswal 
show an agreement in representing Goradhagiri not as a personal name but 
as the name of a hill-fortress at Gorathagiri, the modern fiarabar range of 
hills in the District of Gayg. These also show an agreement in represent- 
ing Rajagaka as the earlier capital of Magadha, and Madhnra as a city 
on the Yamuna in Northern India. The difference between his first and 
second renderings is that whereas in the former, accepting the reading 

Rdjagaha-napani pldapayati , the king of Rajagrha is represented as 

the timid warrior who retired to Mathura, in the latter, accepting the 

reading Rajagahani upapiddpayati yeva narido , indefinitely the king 

so-called is represented as the warrior who went away to Mathura. And 
the difference between his third and earlier two renderings is that while in 
the latter either definitely the king of Rajagrha or indefinitely and sarcas- 
tically the king so-called is represented as the warrior who went away to 
Mathura, in the former Dirnita- Demetrius is represented as the Greek king 
(Yav ana-raj a) who, drawing in his army and transport, instead of advanc- 
ing towards Rajagrha, retreated to abandon Mathura. 

Before we decide one way or the other, we ought to thresh out the 
matter carefully. We have nothing to say against Mr. Jayaswal’s reading 
and rendering of the opening words of the eighth year’s record up to 
sendya. These, taken by themselves, clearly indicate that King Kharavela 
started on a campaign with a mighty army in the eighth year of his reign. 
His reading Goradhagirivi ghdtapayitd cannot be challenged. This ex- 
pression may be rendered cither as (1) “having caused Gorathagiri to be 
killed,” or as (2) “ having caused Gorathagiri to be stormed,” according 
as we take Goradhagiri to be a personal name or the name of a hill-for- 
tress or mountain-fastness. 

Whether Goradhagiri is a personal name or the name of a hill-fortress 
might have been decided at once if the words preceding it could be accu- 
rately read. From the faint traces of the letters, Mr. Jayaswal made out 
mahata-bhitti , " of great enclosure, ” as an adjunct of Goradhagiri , keeping 
in his view Mr. V. H. Jackson’s identification of Goradhagiri or Goratha- 
giri with the modern Barabar hills. But be has given up at last this 
reading, declaring it to be uncertain. Mr. Bauer ji’s estampage published 
in JBORS, 1917, enables us to make out Madhurarn a[nupa]to, " as he 
reached Mathura.” 
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We say that the use of Goradhagiri as a personal name in KhSravela’s 
inscription is not impossible. For in the Mahavarpsa, Giri occurs as the 
name of a Nigarptha or Jain contemporary of King Vatfcagamani of 
Ceylon. In one of the ancient BrahrnI inscriptions, Yasogiri occurs as the 
name of a Buddhist monk. 1 In Jain literature, Mahdgiri and Simhagiri 
occur as the names of two Jain apostles. 2 And none need be surprised 
if Mahendragiri occurs as the name of the king of Pisbhapura in the Allaha- 
bad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 3 4 

The use of the verbal expression ghatdpayitd in the sense of " having 
caused to be killed ” is appropriate, if Goradhagiri is a personal name. 
It may be argued that the use of the same verbal expression in the sense 
of “ having caused to be stormed ” is equally appropriate, if Goradhagiri 
is the name of a hill-fortress or mountain-fastness. We cannot but agree 
with Mr. Jayaswal when he maintains that the use of the expression 
6 oradhagirim ghatapni/ita , even where Goradhagiri is the name of a hill- 
fortress, is sanctioned by literary usage, and calls our attention to the Pali 
expression Dlpaghatahd ])amild } “ the Tamil devastators of the Island of 
Lanka.*’ 1 

The Mahabharata is the only Indian work where we have the mention 
ofjGmathagin as a hill or mountain from which one might have a view of 
Girivraja or Old Rajagrha, the first or most ancient known capital of 
Magadha. 5 6 Mr. Jackson is inclined to think 0 that this Gorathagiri is no 
other than the mountain which II wen Thsang saw between Pataliputra and 


1. Liiders’ List of Br&hmi inscriptions, No. 601. 

2. P. C. Bagohi” On tho Purvus”, Calcutta University Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol XIV, p. 6. 

3. It is only by snggestio falsi that Fleet represents Mahendragiri of Samudragupta’s 
inscription us tho name of u hill or mountain. From tho system of using the patronymic 
of a place-name ns an adjunct of a personal name which has been consistently maintained 
in tho whole list of tho kings subdued by tho Indian Napoleon, it is easy to understand, 
ns l). R. Bhandurkar points out, that Mahendragiri is a ersonul name, nothing but a 
personal name. JCaies ifo/cu-Malioiulra- Mdhdkdntdt aka- Vy aghruraj a- ifuurdiafca. Mantaraja— 
Pa iq tha pu raka — Mahe ndragiri— Ka uf^ura ka - S va ra ida tta, e to. 

4. Attoubio might be drawn to a bettor instance in the Dabhavnmsa, 111. 16 (JPTS, 
1884, p. 126) : Kutena ghdtdpayi dantadhdtu>{i , “ ho caused tho tooth-rolio to be smashed 

with a hammer.” 

6. Mahabharata, II. 19-30. 

Gorathaifi girim asddya dtdrsur Mdgadhar p purap, 

0. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, p. 162. 
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Gay £ 9 and on the eastern summit of which the “Tathagata formerly stood 
for a time beholding the countiy of Magadha .” 1 

Seeing that the names Goratha and Baithan are both connected 
with cattle and having regard to the fact that there is no hill near enough 
to Rajgir besides the Baithan hill, Mr. J. D. Beglar found reasons fco think 
that the hill named Goratha in the Mahabharata could not but be the same 
as the present Baithan hill . 2 3 And with reference to Isigili or Ij^igiri, 
Buddhaghosa says that the Blessed One was once upon a time seated in 
that place sitting where he could behold all the five hills (that stood close 
to one another surrounding Kajagaha).* The Isigili- Sutta of the Majjhi- 
ma-Nikaya records the names of these five hills as the Vebhara, the 
Pandava, the Vepulla, the Gijjhakuta and the Isigili. In the opinion of 
Mr. Oldham, Magadhapura referred to in the Mahabharata as the capital 
of Magadha which could be seen from the summit of the Gorathagiri hill 
might have been “ a town close 10 the east of the Barabar bills, on the site 
of what is now known as Ibrahim pur.” But the description in the Maha- 
bharata leaves no room for doubt that this Magadhapura was no other than 
Girivraja, which precisely like Rajagaha of the Isigili-Sutta, was guarded 
by the five lofty-peaked and cool-planted hills, the w/w/a-Vaihara, the 
VarSha, the Vrsabha, the Bsigiri and the $«/;// u-Caity aka . 4 5 Further, the 
Sutta-Nipata-Commentary takes Magadhapura to mean K&jagaha . 6 

We must carefully note that Gorathagiri, according to the Maha- 
bharata, was the hill which stood at some distance from Girivraja or Old 
Rajagjha and could be reached by the tiavellers journeying from the land 
of the Kurus through the Kuru-jungle, proceeding to the beautiful lotus- 
lake and getting beyond the Kalakuta mountain, and likewise going by 
degrees across the Gandaki, the great Sone and the Sadanlra, the rivers 
taking their rise from one and the same mountain, crossing the charming 


1. Boat’s Records of tho We .torn World, Vol. II, p. 104-. 

2. Arch. Sur. Reports, 1872-73, Vol. VIII, pp- 46-47* 

3. Papafica- Sudani, Siamese edition, Part III, p. 53H : yasmiip, \hdne nisinndnntfi 
panca pabhata panilayanti tnUhn. 

4. Mahabharata, II, 21-23: 

Vaiharo vipulah sailo Vardho Vrsabhat tathd | 

Ta'hd li sigiris tdhhu inbhdi Gaityaka-pancdmdh j| 

Ete panca mahaarngdi^ parvatah aitala-druinah | 
Rakaantiv&bhiaamhatyaaai/that&ngd Gtrivrajam || 

5. Paramattha-Jotika, II, p. 584; Mdgadharri puranti Magndhapurarp Rdjagahanti 

a dhippdyo. 
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Sarayu and beholding the Eastern Kosala, going beyond Mithila, crossing 
the rivers Mala and Carmanvatl, crossing the Ganges and the Sone, and 
proceeding further eastward to get from Kusaclracchada to what was called 
Magadha-ksetra, the Magadha-territory (literally, “the Magadha-field ’’J. 1 2 

There can be little doubt, as Mr. Jackson has sought to prove on the 
strength of two short BrShml inscriptions, that Gorathagiri was but one 
of the two ancient names of the Barabar hills, the other being Khalatika - 
pavata , which latter is met with in two of the Barabar Hill-Cave inscriptions 
of Asoka and in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (I. 2. 2). As the ancient capital 
of Magadha was known at the same time by two names, Girivraia and 
Rajagrha , so, Mr. Jackson thinks, the Barabar hills were known at one 
time by two names, Gorathagiri and Khalatilca-pavala while, later on, 
they came to be known by the name of Pravaragiri, 3 Pravara wherefrom 
the modern name Barabar was apparently derived. 

The two Brahml inscriptions, relied upon by Mr. Jackson in proposing 
his identification, are engraved on rocks in two different places, both of 
which are not far from the well-known caves dedicated by Asoka to the 
Ajlvikas,” 4 * and consist each of five syllabic letters, one of them recording 
the name of the hill as Gorathagiri. and the other as Goradhagiri , the letter- 
forms of the former bearing a close resemblance to those of the dedicatory 
inscriptions of Asoka, and the letter- forms and spelling of the latter 
to those of the Hathi-Gumpta inscription of Kharavela. On paheo- 
graphic grounds, Mr. R. I). Banerji assigns the former to the Asokan 
age and places the latter a century later, going so far as to believe 
that the latter was actually engraved by one of the men who accompanied 
King Kharavela and took part in His Majesty’s first invasion of 
Magadha. 6 If it be as Mr. Jackson presumes, that the earlier 
inscription recording the name of the hill on which it was engraved 
as Gorathagiri was of the same age as two of the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions of Asoka recording the name of the hill on which they were 
engraved as Khalatika-pavata , we do not see any necessity for 


1. Mah&bh&ratn, II, 20, 26-29, quoted with Raniavatar Sarmft’s translation in JBOR8; 
Vol. I, Part IT, p. 161. 

2. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, ,p. 169. 

3. The Lomasa Rishi cavo is called Prucaragiriguhd in an undated Sanskrit inscription 
/" belonging nrobably to tho 7th century A. D.. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, p. 169. 

4. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, p. 162. 

6. JBORS, 1917, Vol, III, Part 17, p. 600. See Plates in JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, 

published by Jackson. 
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speculating if Khalatika was a phonetic transformation of Goratha, or 
Goratha that oi Khalatika. In such a case as this, one is compelled to think 
that neither Khalatika-pavata nor Gorathagiri was intended by Asoka to 
serve as a name for the whole of the present Barabar range but as names 
f or tw o separate hills of this range. 

The close likeness between the Brahml letter-forms and the spelling 
Goradhagiri as found in the second inscription and as found in the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription is, beyond a doubt, a strong point in the 
argument pressed by Messrs. Banerji and Jayaswal for taking Goradhagiri 
of Kharavela’s inscription to denote the Barabar hills. And yet in justify- 
ing the use of the verbal expression ghdtdpagitd in the sense of “ having 
stormed/ 1 one has to prove that Gorathagiri or Goradhagiri was at all, 
at any time, a hill-fortress. It is certain that “ the Mahabharata which 
mentions the Gorathagiri in connexion with the earlier period of Hajagrha, 
does not refer to any fortifications there.” " Inside the Barabar enclosure 
stone foundations of buildings can be seen in various places, notably upon 
and to the east of the artificially raised area at the foot of the Siddheswar- 
nath hill due north of the caves, and in the jungle towards the south- 
western end of the valley. The whole enclosure is too small to have been 
the site of any large town, but the natural strength of the position and the 
fact that the defences are strengthened at all vulnerable places by stone 
walls render it reasonable to suppose that it formed a refuge used in times 
of danger by the people who ordinarily lived in the plains and valle) s 
outside.” These refiections and the fact that the local tradition speaks of 
the hills as those which in ancient days formed a stronghold or fortress 
enable Mr, Jackson to opine “ that as Pabaliputra was open to an attack 
from the south, the Gorathagiri which lay on the way to the capital was 
made a fortified position/' and that “ it must have been treated as the first 
line of defence on the southern side of Pataliputra.” 1 

We need not attach to the local tradition quoted by Mr. Jackson any 
more importance than what we should attach to his inference from a study 
of the ancient remains. The question still is whether the stone-encloSurc 
and other remains are the relics of a rocky stronghold or hill-fortress or 
those of a rocky shrine, stupa or temple. Evidently, the Barabar hills 
were a sanctified rather than a fortified position v For it is here that King 
Asoka dedicated certain caves for the resideuce of the Ajlvikas. It is again 
here that Hwen Thsang saw a Buddhist stupa on the eastern summit of the 


1. Quoted by Jayaawal in JBOItS, l'Jl7, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 409, 472. 
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mountain where the Tathagata formerly stood beholding the country of 
Magadha. The Chinese pilgrim's mountain with the stupa on its summit 
is connected with “ the country of Magadha.” The Mahabharata connects 
Gorathagiri with Magadha-kselra or Magadha-territory. And we find 
that the Sutta-Nipata-Commontary locates Pasanaka-cetiya, the site of the 
rocky shrine, in Magadha-khetta ( Magadha-khette Pdsdnaka-cetiyam ), 1 and 
says that in spite of the fact that it became, during the dispensation of the 
Blessed One, a Buddhist retreat, the spot where there was formerly a 
shrine of Deva-worship continued to be designated by its ancient name as 
Pasanaka-cetiya or Pilsana-caitya. 2 The identification thus sought to be 
established between Gorathagiri and Pa9ana-caitya may receive its 
confirmation also from the fact that just as in the Mahabharata, Gorathagiri 
has been mentioned as the monntaiu standing on which the travellers 
coining from the Kuru-country to Mitbila and finally getting into the 
Magadha- territory by a southward journey through Kusaclracchada, could 
have a view of Girivraja or Old Rajagrha, so in the Sulta-Nipata and its 
commentary, Pasaria-oaitya has found mention as a Buddhist retreat, which 
c mid be reached from Rajagalia by the travellers starting from 
Kapilavatthu along the great high road, reaching Pataliputta from Vesali 
by a southward journey and proceeding further southward, along the same 
high road, via Nalanda. Thus it may be sho*n that all the available 
evidences conspire only to prove the contrary of Mr. Jackson's inference 
that Gorathagiri was a rocky stronghold or hill-fortress. If Gorathagiri 
was a hill noted for its rocky shrine, stupa or Deva-temple, it is difficult to 
justify the use of the verbal expression ghdtdpayitd in the sense of “ having 
stormed ” Why should Kdiaravela storm Gorathagiri if it was not used 
as a fortress or stronghold of the Magadhan army ? 

Strangely enough, the Hathi-Gumpha expression following GoradJiagi • 
rim gkdtdpayitd is one involving a reference to Rajagaha. These are the 
three possible readings of this expression : (l) Rdjaguha-napam pidapayati , 
“ caused the king of Rajagaha to be harassed ; ” (2) Rdjagahamnpapiddpa - 
yati, “caused pressure around Itajtg.iha;” or ( 3 ) Rdjagahdnam papiddpa - 
y iti , “ caused a heavy pressure to be brought to bear upon the people of 
Rajagaha." The first reading does nob suit the context in view of the 


1. PtirAin&ttha-Jofcika, Vol. II, p. 583. 

2. Paramattha-Jotikfc, Vol, II, p. 584 : . Pasdnak'iip cetiyan ti mahato pdtanassa upari 
pubbe devdtthdnnni ahosi, nppunne pana Bhayavati vihdro jdto so ten’ eva purima-vorhaena 
Pasdnakatp cetiyan ti vuccati. 
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fact that in the twelfth year’s record, the king of Magadha is alluded to as 
“the king of Magadha ” ( Magadha-raja ), and not as “ the king of Raja- 
gaha,” and no less for the reason that Rajagaha ceased long ago to he the 
capital of Magadha. The second reading, too, cannot justify the use of 
dinam % a pronominal expression with a genitive plural case-ending, imme- 
diately after upapidapai/ati. The third reading alone fulfils all the require- 
ments. There were at least two Rajagahas or Rajagrhas in India, one 
which was the earlier capital of Magadha and the other which was the 
capital of the Kekayas “located in the Ramayana on the other side of the 
Vipasa (Beas) and stretching up to Gandhara.” 1 The latter Rajagrha also 
bore a second name, Girivraja. By the people of Rajagrha we may under- 
stand as well the Magadhas as the Kekayas. And there were Kekayas 
in the north-west, in IJttarapatha, as well as in the south, in the Dakeina- 
patha. 

The Kekayas of IJttarapatha “were settled in the Pafijab” It is 
evident from the Ramayana that their territory “ lay beyond the Vipasa 
(Beas) and abutted on the Gandharva or Gandhara Visaya.” 2 And it may 
be surmised from a number of inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
Jagayyapeta Stupa in the Krishna District and belonging, according to 
some of the arclneologists, to so early a date as the second century A.D., 
that the Kekayas of Daksinilpatha who were matrimonially connected with 
the Ikgvakus of South India were “ probably a ruling family of ancient 
Mysore.” 3 

These are then the three possible interpielations of the llathi-Gumpha 
record of Kharavela’s eighth regnal year: (1) That His Majesty having 
stormed Goratlngiri, a stronghold of the Magadhan army in the BarSbar 
hills, caused a heavy pressure to be brought to bear upon the citizens of 
Rajagaha, the earlier capital of Magadha; (2) that His Majesty having 
caused Gorathagiri, the king or general of Mathura in IJttarapatha, brought 
a heavy pressure upou the Kekayas whose capital was Rajagrha beyond the 
Beas; or (3) that His Majesty having caused Gorathagiri, the king or 
general of Mathura, the capital of Pandya in Daksinapatha, brought a 
heavy pressure upon the Kekayas who founded a territory in Ancient 
Mysore. 


1. Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India edited by S. N. Majumdar, Notes. 

2. RamSyana, II. 68. 10-22; VII. 113, 114. Iluychandhuri’s Political History of 
Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 36. 

3. Dubreuil's Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 88, L01 ; Raychaudhuri’s Political 
History of Ancient India, p. 315, fn. 1. 
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Each of these interpretations has its strong and weak points. The 
strong points of the first interpretation are obvious : (1) the contiguity of 
the kingdom of Magadha to that of Kalinga; (£) the discovery of two 
Brahml inscriptions as old as the Barabar Hill Cave inscriptions of ASoka 
and the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela enabling us to identify 
Gorathagiri with the Pravaragiri or Bara bar hills; (3) the exploration of 
the lingering remains of au ancient enclosure ; (I) the local tradition 
asserting that there was a fortress or stronghold in the Barabar hills; and 
(5) the Mahabharata describing the Gorathagiri of Magadhaksetra as the 
hill or mountain from which one could have a view of Girivraja or Old 
Rajagrha, the earlier capital of Magadha. Its weak points are: (1) the 
Mahabharata describing Gorathagiri simply as a hill or mountain, and 
not as a stronghold or fortress; (2) the stone-enclosure and other supposed 
remains of an ancient fortress being explained also as vestiges of an ancient 
shrine, temple or dupa ; (3) it being inexplicable why, if Pataliputra were 
at that time the capital of Magadha and Gorathagiri had served as its first 
line of defence on the south, Kharavela had directed his attacks towards 
Rajagraha, unless it be presumed that the capital had to be removed from 
Pataliputra to Rajagrha in fear of an attack from the north as formerly 
done during the reign of King Munda or that the army of Magadha having 
b»en gradually driven southward, was finally concentrated in Rajagrha. 

The strong point of the second interpretation is that it enables us to 
understand how Kharavela could venture to carry his expeditions into the 
very heart of Utfarapatha after having made himself the master of 
Mathura even before ho planned his attacks on Anga and Magadha. The 
weak point of it is that there is no other authority but the Ramayana 
to establish that there was a Rajagrha in the IJttarapatha as distinguished 
from Rajagrha, the earlier capital of Magadha. 

The strong point of the third interpretation is that it enables us to 
understand how the king of Pan jya was compelled to send valuable presents 
to Kharavela, which is to say, to acknowledge the supremacy of the king 
of Kalinga. Its weak point is that there is yet no evidence to prove the 
identity of the Kekayas with the Rajagahikas. Another point in its favour 
is that if it could be established, we might have clearly seen that Kharavela 
turned his attention to Northern India only after he had subdued the 
powers in the Deccan. 

But weighing the matter carefully, we feel that the balance of probablity 
lies, after all, with the first interpretation, and, to some extent, with the se- 
cond interpretation. And it follows from either of these two interpretation* 
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that KhSravela had to effect a timely retreat to Mathura to relieve 
his army terrified by the alarming reports of counter-attacks from the in- 
habitants of Rajagaha, while his twelfth year's recoid goes to show that 
he made a second attempt, which proved entirely successful. 


12. KHARAVELA’S PERSONAL HISTORY 

Many interesting facts concerning the personal history of Khftra- 
vela can be gleaned from the old B rah ml inscriptions, particularly 
his own inscription in the Hathi-Gumpha, so much so that the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription itself may be judged as a Klmravela-Caritn, 
“ The Life of Kharavela,” in Indian epigraphy, and no less as an 
Asokavadana, “The Edifying Legend of Asoka,” in Jain records. The 
text of the Hathi-Gumpha may be judged also as a kind of maha- 
rtra-carila, “ the annal of a great hero/’ taking Kharavela to be the 
great warrior hero. There can bo little doubt that the composer of 
the Hathi-Gumpha text has sought all along to extol Kharavela as a 
mighty earthly hero who was destined to conquer, to rule, to protect 
and to please. Anyhow, no other inference can be drawn from the 
honorific epithets adorning the name of His Graceful Majesty 
Kharavela. 

In the Hathi-Gumpha inscription (I. 1)., Kharavela is described as 
pasatha-snbha-lakhana , “ one who bore the noble and auspicious bodily 
marks , 99 and as caturjmta-ralthana-gnna-Hpcta , “ one who was endowed 

with the qualities of a ruler capable of protecting the whole of this 
earth extending as far as the four seas.'’ A less likely alternative of 
the reading of the second epithet may be catnramta-l uthaiia-guna- 
upeta , “one who was endowed with the qualities of a warrior capable 
of undertaking expeditions over the whole of this earth bounded by 
tl;e four seas.” The expression caturanta 1 was the current old Indian 
idiom to denote indefinitely the whole extension of the earth conceived 
as an island in the seas or oceans. 

Corresponding to caturamta-rahhana-gnna-npcta or catnramta - 
luthana-guna-upetay we have the familiar Pali expression caluranta-vijitavi - 
\anapadathavariyappntta , “ the ruler of the whole earth bounded by the 
four seas, the upholder of the realm by the right of conquest and the 


1. Here caturanta is the same expression is caturanta mnhl (Artha-^astra, III, 
J.oO), and dsamudra-hsiti. 
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consolidator of his hold on his territories,” which is an oft-recurring 
epithet of a king overlord (raja cakkavatti). Buddhaghosa explain- 
cahiranta as meaning “the lord oP the earth bordering on the four seas and 
comprising the four Uland-like continents .” 1 He explains vijitavi as meaning 
“one who has quelled the rebellious agitations within, overpowered the inimi- 
cal rebels without and conquered all other kings .” 2 And lastly, he explains 
jampadathdvarii/appatia as meaning “one who has established so sure 
and permanent a hold on his territories that no one is able to move 
it an inch, or having retained a permanent hold on his territories, 
remains engaged in his duties unworried, unshaken and unmoved .” 3 

That paMtluixubha-lahhana and .the other epithet are meant in the 
Hathi-Gumpha text to represent Kharavela as a king overlord is beyond 
dispute. For in the inscription of his chief queen (No. II), Kharavela 
is freely represented as Rating a-cakavati , “ the King Overlord of 

Kaliiiga. ’ But this is not enough to bring out the real significance 
of the two epithets. As used in the first paragraph of the Hathi- 
Gumpha text, the epithets signify what the expert astrologers, palmists 
and diviners ( lakkhana - patiggdhakd , nakkhalta-pathaka) , after reading the 
bodily marks and making a thorough study of the birth-star and other 
factors and signs connected with the birth and person of the child- 
prince Kharavela, declared him to be in future . 4 * * * * * * 

Let us now see how Kharavela is represented in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text and, to some extent, in some of the remaining old 
Brahtnl inscriptions to have fulfilled other conditions of a person des- 
tined to become a king overlord, the conditions specified in such 
ancient texts as the Pali Cakkavatti-Slhanada-Sutta in the Dlgha- 
NikSya, and llajavagga in the Auguttara-Nikaya, and the Lalita-Vistara 
(Ch. VIII). 


1 . Papaflca-Siidani, Siamese edition, Part HE, Brahrntyusutta-vaijijaua ; '* cdturantdya 
issaroti caluranto , catusainuddantdya catubbidhadipa-bhusltdya ca pathaviya issaroti 
attho .” 

2. Ibid : 11 Ajjhattam hop Adi paccatthike bahiddhd ca sabbardjdno vijetiti vijitavi." 

3. Ibid : “ Janxpale dhuvabhdoarn thdvarabhdvam patto, na sakkd lcenaci caletum 

janapade vd tamhi thdoariyappatto anussuho aakaminani rato acalako asampabedh 

*4. Cj. Nidaua-Katha in Bausboll’s J it aka, Vol. I, p. 56, where the Lakkhana- 

patiggdhakd Brahmin astrologers and diviners are siid to have declared with regard 

to the future of Prince Siddhartha : “ Imehi lakklianehi samanndgato agdrap ajjhdvasa- 

mdno raja hoti cakkavatti pabbafjamdno Buddho' ti t ’ f “If one endowed with these marks 

choose to keep t> household life, one is destined to be a king overlord, and 

choosing to renounce worldly life, one is destined to be an ESulightened Master." 
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The nobility of origin is one of the primary conditions. Regard- 
ing the nobility of Kharavela's origin, we read in the tlnthi-Gumpha 
inscription (1) that he was Cetardjavamsa-vadhana, “ the increaser of the 
royal House of King Ceta” (I. 1); (2) that he was rdjisivam - 
sakula-vini&ita , " emanated from the family and line of royal sages ” 
(1.16); and (3) that he was installed as a great king in the third 
generation of two kings belonging to the reigning dynasty of Kalinga 
{tatiye Kaltmgdrdjavavise pm isa yuge mahCird jdfjh isecana w papiniCifi).' 

Prof. Sten Konow prefers, in agreement with Mr. Jayaswal and 
Prof. F. W. Thomas, to read Cetirajavamsa-vadkana. We fully appreciate 
the force of his argument that the reading Ceti {Cedi) is quite in 
keeping with the adjective raj i&ivamsa k n la- vim sita whereby Kharavela 
claimed to have descended from an ancient family of' royal sages. In 
adhering to the reading (\ eta , our own point is that it is equally in 
keeping with the very same ad jective, and does not at the same time 
make itself open to dispute from the pakeographic point of view. 

In the Vessantara-Jataka (Fausbdll, No. 517), Ceta occurs as an alter- 
native spelling of Cetiya , Celaraijha being the same kingdom as CetiyaraUha 
of the Cetiya- Jataka (Fausboll, No. 42*2). In the same Jataka, the ruling 
people of the Ceta or Celiya Kingdom are represented as Celiya, Ceta and 
Ceta putld , which conclusively proves that Ceta was an alternative spelling 
of Ceti , and that the Cetas or Ceiis as a ruling people were known as the 
descendants of King Ceta. The information thus derived from the Vessan- 
tara-Jataka is doubly significant inasmuch as the references are all found 
in the verse-quotations. The prose narrative which is peculiar to the 
commentary* version of the Birth-story contains an additional information 
concerning a land-route connecting Jetuttaranagara, the capital oi the Sivi 
kingdom, with the Brahmin village Dunnivittha, situated in the kingdom 
of Kalinga. We are told that the mountain named Suvannagiritala was 
at & distance of five Yojanas from Jetuttaranagara, that the river named 
Kontimara was at a distance of five yojanas from the Suvannagiritala 
mountain, that the mountain named Aranjaragiri was at a distance of five 
yojanas from the Kontimara river, that the Brahmin village named Dunni- 
vitbha, situated in the kingdom of Kalinga, was at a distance of five 
yojanas , that the capital of the Ceta kingdom was at a distance of ten 
yojanas from the Dunnivittha Brahmin village, and that the total distance 


1. Hathi-GuiDphft inscription, I. 1. 
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between Jefcnttaranagara and the capital of the Ceta or Cetiya kingdom 
covered thirty yojanas . l 2 

The Vedabbha-Jataka (ifausboll, No. t8) points to the existence of a 
high road (mthrinagga) from Benares to CetiyaraUha, which was not safe 
in all parts, “ being infested with roving bands of marauders.” 

The Cetiya-Jataka (Fausboll, No. 422) represents Upacara or Upari- 
cara as the king of Ceti (CeUga-raja) whose genealogy could be traced 
back to Mahasammata, the first known king of the Solar line, who reigned 
in the kingdom of Ceti ( Cetiyaratthe ), in the city of Sotthivati, and who 
was gifted with four supernormal faculties. He was known also by the 
name of Apacara. His five sons are said to have built after his death five 
cities in five directions, to wit, Hatthipura in the east, Assapura in the 
south, Slhapura in the west, UttarapancSla in the north, and Daddarapura 
in the uorth-west. And the great Brahmin named Kapila is said to have 
been his family priest. 

In referring to the above Jataka, the Milinda-Pafiha mentions the 
name of the king as Surapaficara, and says that lie reigned in the land of 
the Cetis {Cettsn). % 

l)r. El. C. Raychaudhuri seems to be perfectly justified in identifying 
the Ceti-king Upacara, or Suraoarioara with Vasu Uparioara, who is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (I. 63. 1-2) as the Paurava king of Cedi. 3 
And there is probably nothing to object to Prof. Rapson’s identification 
of the Cedi-king Vasu Uparioara with Kasu Caidya, the king of the land 
of the Cedis, who is praised in the Rg-Veda (VIII. 5. 37-39), in a hymn 
containing danastuli at its end. Dr. Rayckaudhuri rightly observes that 
in the Mahabharata account, too, the five sons of the Cedi- king are said to 
have founded the five different imperial lines of kings, 4 Brhadratha among 
the Magadha people, Pratyagraha, Kusamba the Manivahana, Mavella and 
the unconquerable Yadu. The tradition in the Karnayana (I. 32-6-9) 
•* associates the scious of Vasu's family with the cities of Kausambl, 
Mahodava and Girivraja.” 

All these are legendary accounts of Ceta and the Cetis or Cedis. But 
these are not without thoir bearing on the HStki-Gumpha text. These 
enable us not only to grasp the significance of Kharavela’s epithet 


1. FausbdU’s Jataka, Vol. VI, pp. 514, 521. 

2. Milinda-Pafiha, Trenckner*s edition, p. 202. 

3-4. H. 0. Rayohaadhari’s Political History of Anoient India, 2nd edition, p. 82. 
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Cetarajavamsa-vadhana or Celiraja va m*a-vadhana but also to appreciate 
why he has been praised as raj isiva msakula-vinisita . 

The third statement as to Kliaravela being installed as a mighty king 
in the third generation of two kings belonging to the then reigning 
dynasty of Kalinga, implies that he ascended the throne of Kalinga by the 
lawful right of succession, which is to say, that he was in no sense a 
usurper of the royal power. Differences of opinion are bound to be as to 
the correct interpretation of the phrase tali ye KaHmgatdjavamse pnrisa-yuge, 
Mr. Javaswal explains it as meaning “ in the third dynasty of the Aira 
line of the kings of Kalinga/ ” while with Dr. R. (\ Majumdar it means 
“in the third generation of the Kalinga kings.” Both the interpretations 
have obviously missed the technical sense of the expression purisa-guga, As 
for the ordinal tatiya meaning " the third,” there is no doubt that it quali- 
fies purisa-guga . For in the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela’s tenth 
regnal year (I. 1 1 ), we come across the expression Ka/itfigarajaranisanam 
kdiyayngnsagavasdne which, as a slightly different manipulation of the 
phrase tatiye Kulimgardjavamse purisa-yuge , leaves no room for doubt that 
the numerical adjective tatiya was intended to be applied to yuga or pnrisa - 
yuga. Here the plural form of Kalimgurdjavamsa might seem to bear out 
Mr. .Tayas wal’s interpretation. But we must not forget that the word 
pnrisa is understood, and that the expression Kalimgardjavamsdnam may be 
better interpreted as meaning “of those of the royal dynasty of Kalinga.” 

The yuga , saga ( ’sarga ) and vamsa are three of the main subject- 
matters of a Hindu Purana. The term laliya-ynga presupposes the 
Indian tradition of caturynga ) “the four yagas” each of the yngas 
implying, according to Hindu cosmogony, a distinct “age” in the 
development of the world-system, the term " age ” being used in the 
same sense as in “ the Golden Age,” “ the Iron Age,” and so forth. 
Thus it may be shown that the Hindu sense of yuga or of caturyuga 
is primarily cosmogonic. 

The term saga or sarga signifies, according to Hindu cosmogony, 
a stage or laud mark in, or a sectional presentation of, the creative 
evolution of the cosmos. 1 It is precisely in the sense of sectional presenta- 
tion or chapter-division that the term sarga has been used in both 


1. Sridharasvam! in his Tika on the Visgu*Piirftiia, I. 2. 60, explains sarga as a 
synonym of irtfi : sargddikarttd aiegamurtti^ f}r^y&dirupa^ of. the terms Brahmasarga , 
dsvasarga, bhutasarga , and the like used in the Vi^u-Purftga, I. 6, 18-24* 
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the Mahabharata and the li5tnayana, it being conveniently rendered 
in English as “canto.” Several sargas or cantos go to make a book 
called parm or kanda. Thus it may be shown that we are justified 
in interpreting the term saga in yugasaga in the sense of a “part,” 
“ portion ” or “ period” of a yuga. 

Keeping the tradition of cosmogonic caluryuga as a presupposition, 
the Buddha or the Buddhist conceived four yagas ((< oatlari yugani) of 
Ariyapuggalas , “ those of the Aryan lineage,” 1 which is the same as 
to say, the Buddha or the Buddhist czmceived four purisa-yugas ( caftan 
purisa -yugani) in Ariyavamsa, “ the Aryan lineage,” 2 understanding 
the term yuga in the sense of yugga (couple) or yamaka (twin). 3 Thus 
with the Buddhists the four yagas or purisa-yugas denote the four couples 
of Aryan personalities {purisa- pugg alas) representing the eight notable 
stages in the progress of the Buddhist pilgrim towards Arahatship, 
which is his final destination, A notion of sequence or succession is 
implied in the Buddhist enumeration of four yugas or purisa-yugas as 
patJiama (the first), dutiya (the second), tahya (the third) and catuttha 
(the fourth). But each yaga or purisa-yuga considered by itself, 
eliminates altogether the notion of sequence or succession, for a yuga, 
to be worth the name, requires as a sine qua non the eo*existence of 
two persons, one representing, as the Buddhist put it, the stage of 
inception {maggattha), and the other that of fruition ( phalattha ). 4 

Corresponding to yuga or purisa-yuga in Pali, we have the use of 
yuga or pnrisa-ynga in the llathi-Gumpha text. And the expression 
tatiya-yuga or latiya pnrisa-ynga suggests the same kind of gradational 
enumeration as that of four yugas or purisa-yugas in Pali. If so, there 
is no other alternative but to interpret the expression in the llathi-Gumpha 
text in the sense of the third couple of royal personages, one representing 
the fifth king and the other the sixth king of one and the same reigning 
dynasty of Kalinga. This is precisely the sense sought to be conveyed 
by the rendering “ the third generation of two kings.” 


1. Itatana-Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata and the Khuddaka-Patha, verse : 

Ye pvggald atthasata-pasattha, | Cult dr i etani yugani honti || 

2 Malvipartnibbana-Suttanta, DTgha- Dikaya, Vol. II : Cuttari purisa-yagdni aWvt - 
purisa-puggala . 

3. Cf. Pali sdcaku-yng'i. The chapter which bears the name of Yamakavagga in 
the Pftli Dhanunapada s entitled Yugavarga in the Sanskrit Udanavarga. 

4. Paramattha-JotikS, Khuddaka-Patha-Commenta r y : 8otdpattim(igga\thophiila\lho''' 
ckat\i yugatii , evan i tdva Arahattamagghttho-phala\tho'ti ekekanj i yuganti catt&ri 
yugani honti . 
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Does it imply a conjoint rule of two feints of the same royal family 
eigning at the same time, and if so, in what sense ? In upholding the 
nterpretation offered by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and Prof. It. C. 
Majumdar of the text of the Andhau inscription as implying a conjoint 
ule of King Chastana, the grandfather, and King Rudradaman I, the 
jrandson, of the same Ksaharata 1*03 al family, Dr. H. C. Raychandhuri 
ialls our attention to a number of facts deserving consideration : (1) the 
Lecount given by Diodorus of the political constitution of Tauala (Patala), 
■he Indus Delta, as having been drawn on the lines of the Spartan, 
mjoioing the conjoint rule of two kings representing the two eldest 
epresentatives of the ruling clan and as vesting the command in war 
n two hereditary kings of different houses; (2) the mention of dviraja 
n the Atharva-Veda (V. 20. 9) in the sense of a con joint rule of two; 
3) the danger of dvairajya , the conjoint rule of two kings, in the event 
)f their disagreement and mutual enmity and hostility, discussed ir: the 
\rtha-Sastra (VIII. 2. 128) ; l (1) the system of dorajja ( dvairajya ), 
•eferred to in the Jaina Ayaramga-Sutta ; (5) the case of King Dhrta- 
astra, the father, and King Duryodhana, the son, reigning together, 
:o be cited from the Mahabharata; (0) the case of Eukratides and his 

5011 reigning together to be cited from Justin's work; and (7) the 

conjoint rule of Strato I and Strato II or that of Azes and Azilises, 

to be cited among other instances. 2 

The overwhelming evidence thus produced goes to prove that there 
s no inherent improbability of a conjoint rule of two kings in each 

generation of the then reigning dynasty of Kalihga being implied in 
the two Ilathi-Gumgha expressions: (’) iatiye KaUmgaraja-raniM 
mirisa-yuqe, and (2) Kali nigaraj avamadn um tat iy( 1/ ugasagd vn sa u e . But 


1. N. N. Law in his well-informed article on “ Technical Institutions ” (Indian 
I ia tori cal Quarterly), maintains that dvairajya or 11 the rule by two kings ” was, 
Lccording to the Artha-SSstra, a vyasana or “ distress ” of the royal state, it implying 
■ather an abnormal than a normal state of things. Tho dvairajya form of government 
nust have been ushered in as a means of avoiding keeping the crown-prince waiting 
ndefinitoly till the death or retirement of the reigning king. 

2. Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 308. Attention has also 
jeen drawn to an anecdote in the Mahivastu (III, 432), in which three sons of 
iCing Mahondra, the three uterine brothers, are said to have conjointly reigned in 
Siiphapura, the capital of Kaliftga. But attention might also bo drawn to tho Buddhist 
tradition of nine Nanda brothers, the nine kings of the prc-Mauryan Nandu dynasty, 
•eigning conjointly in Magadha. 
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to be sure about it, as well as to form an idea of the personal relation ci 
the two reigning kings in each generation in the aforesaid sense, we 
must carefully take the Lalita- Vistara use of the term purusa-yuga into 
our consideration. 

The Lalita- Vistara mentions the following characteristics, among 
other*, of an ideal royal family fit to be graced by the birth of the Buddha: 

Purunayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Purvapuruqayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Abhijalapurusayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Abhilaksitapurusayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Mahesakhyapurusayugasampaymani ca tatkulam bhavati . 

Ihvja Kajendra Lala Mitra translates these : — 

“Such a family is remarkable for having two generations (living 

at the sime time). It has two predecessors, as well as two successors 
(living at the same time). Tt has two special generations living, and hav- 
ing a member of the name of MaheSa in two successive generations.” 

We offer the following as a correct rendering of them : — 

“ Such a family is noted for having throughout a connecting link 
between 1 two successive representative men. It has in its previous genera- 
tion a connecting link between two successive representative men. It has in 
its present generation a connecting link between two successive representa- 
tive men. It has also in its coming generation a connecting link between 
two successive representative men. It has throughout a connecting link 
of two greatly powerful successive representative men.” 

The idea of an uninterrupted continuity of the royal line from father 
to son is contemplated in the Lalita- Vistara passage concerning purnm - 
yttga. In the life-time of the grandfather and father, the son and grand- 
son are to be in full vigour of life ensuring the prospect of the birth of 
the great-grandson and great-great-grandson, Considered in this light, 
if the grandfather and father represent the first pnrnsa-ynga , the son and 
grandson represent the second, and the great-grandson and great-great- 
grandson represent the third. And if, as is recorded in the Iiathi- 
Gumpha text, the third pnrnna-ynga of the then reigning dynasty of 
Kalinga was completed with the birth of Prince Kharavela, it follows thit 
Prince Kharavela was the great-great-grandson of the first king of this 


1. Literally, a coupling of. 
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dynasty, and that the part of the third couple (tatiya^yuga^saga) could be 
t> v*er only with the death of his father. Keeping consistency with this 
meaning of purnaa-ynga, as used in the Hathi-Gumpha text, we might say 
that Khiravela's father remained joined as a king with his grandfather 
when he had been discharging the administrative functions as the crown- 
prince for nine years from his sixteenth to his twenty-fourth year ; that 
on the death of his grandfather he himself became joined with his father 
as a king as soon as he completed his twenty-fourth year; that his father 
lied in the eleventh year of his reign in the record whereof we are told 
that the part of the third couple was over by that time and he paid pro- 
per homage to the memory of the former kings of Kalinga, which is to 
say, he performed the srddh ceremony ; and that Kadampa-Kudepa came to 
he joined with him as a king after the death of his father in the eleventh 
year of his reign. If the cave standing in the name of Kadampa-Kudepa 
was one of the 117 caves excavated in the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s 
reign, it is evident from the epithets, Aira , Maharaja, Alahamcghavdhann 
and Kalimgddhipati , adorning the name of Kadampa-Kudepa in the old 
lirahml inscription No III, that Kadampa-Kudepa as the son of Klmra- 
vela was then joined with him as a king of Kaliriga in the fullest sense of 
the term. 1 

Like the nobility of origin and aufeeslral line, the brightness, per- 
iection and dignity of the bodily form and appearance is a primary condi- 
tion to be fulfilled by a prince destined to be a king overlord. The Indian 
popular feeling on this point has found a pithy expression in the following 
stanzas quoted in English translation from the Uluka-Jataka (Fausbdll, 
No. 270) : 

“ The owl is king, you say, o’er all bird-kind : 

With your permission, may I speak my mind ? ” 

" I like not (with all deference be it said) 

To have the owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his face ! if this good humour be, 

What will he do when he looks angrily/’ 


1, The meaning made out is this : A and B represent the first puruqn-yiHja ; after the 
loath of A, the first yuga comes to be partly over and C corhen to bo joined as a king with 
i» ; after the death of B, C and D combine to represent the second purusa-yuga \ after 
the death of 0, the second yuga comes to be paitly orer and E comes to be joined as a 
mg with D; after the death of D, E and F combine to represent the third puru^a-yagat 
after the death of E, the third yuga comes to be partly over (tatiyayugasagavasana) and 
< * comes to be joined as a king with F. 
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The Mugapakkha-Iataka (Fausboll, No. 538) bears testimony to the 
fact that bodily infirmity or deformity was considered an unbearable dis- 
grace to a royal family. The Asokan legends, as found in the Divy&va- 
d5na and the Mahavamsa-Tlka, bring out the fact that the ugliness of 
appearance stood greatly in the way of Asoka when he was still a prince. 
The description in the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. 1) goes to prove that 
KhSravela as a prince had the very best bodily form “ glowing with 
graceful majesty, so lovely as to captivate the heart of Grace herself, a 
veritable god Visri'i in th 5 human garb.” So much is implied indeed in 
the adjective siri-kadarasarirava. 

Proficiency in polite learning is another primary condition. Here the 
term * polite learning 9 involves the study and practice of various useful 
scieuces and arts. Proficiency in sciences implies the sound theoretical 
knowledge of the principles and details of the systems, and proficiency in 
arts implies the intelligent and skilful use or application of those principles 
and details. As to proficiency in polite learning in the above sense, the 
pronouncement of the Artha-Sastra (I. 5. 2) is: — 

Vidya rinlto raja hi prajanam vinaye ratak\ 

Ananyam prthivim bh ankle sarvabhutahite ralah II 

“ The king who is well brought up in the discipline of sciences and 
arts, and engaged in bringing up his subjects in discipline, enjoys the earth 
without sharing it with others, doing good to all living beings under his 
rule.” 

The Artha-lSastra (1.5.2) prescribes the following courses of study for 
a prince : (l) a prince should learn the alphabet and practise writing 
(tipi), and should learn counting and arithmetic (samhhyana) from the 
ceremony of tonsure to that of investiture with sacred thread, that is to say, 
from the third or fifth year to the ninth or tenth year; (2) from the ninth 
or tenth year to the sixteenth year, a prince should study the Brahmanical 
treatises based upon the Throe Vedas (fray?) and the systeus of speculative 
philosophy (Anvlksak?) under the teachers of acknowleged authority, 
should acquire the knowledge of the science of wealth (Farta) under tlu* 
superintendents of various departments, and should acquire the knowledge 
of the science of government (Dand mlti) under those who are adepts in 
theories as well as in practical applicition ; an 1(3) from the sixteenth 
year onwards, a prince should spend the forenoon in receiving lessons in 
military tactics concerning the proper handling of troops and of weapons, 
and the afternoon in hearing the Purana y the Itivrtta , the Akhyayika t the 
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Uddharana , the Dkarma-adstra, and the AithaMstra, all of which go by the 
name of Itihdsa, 

To the same effect we read in the Milindapanha (Trenckner's edition, 
p. 178):- 

“ Mahiya rdjapuUdnam hatthi-axxa-raiha-dkann-fharu-lekha-muddd- 
ukkhd-khattamanta-suti- m u U - yujj ha •y ujjliZipa na-kiri yd - karan lyd.” 

" The princes of the earth are to learn the arts of writing and counting 
and of handling the weapons and troops, and are to put into practice the 
principles of polity, Srnfi, Smrti and the sciences of war and warfare.” 

This is but a rough and ready way of enumerating in one breath the 
list of sciences and arts, which the Indian princes were required to learn, 
and make judicious and skilful use of. We may take it for granted that 
the list in contemplation of the author of the Milindapanha is virtually the 
same as that in the Artha-Sastra. The Milindapanha furnishes us with a 
list of nineteen sciences and arts in all, in which King Milinda-Menander, 
its ideal Indo-Bactrian Greek prince, gained high proficiency. We read : 
“ Many were the arts and sciences he knew — holy tradition and secular law; 
the Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, and Vaisesika systems of philosophy; arith- 
metic; music; medicine; the four Vedas ; the PurSnas, and the Itihiisas ; 
astronomy, magic, causation, and spells; the art of war; poetry ; convey- 
ancing — in a word, the whole nineteen.” 1 

Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman I is represented in his JunSga j inscription 
( circa 150 A. 13.) as a prince who “ gained fame by studying grammar 
(saMa), polity ( arfha ), music (, gandharvn ), logic (nyaya), etc.” 

As to Prince Kharavela’s education and ability, the IIsithi-Gumpha 
text (LI) represents him (1) as one who was lekha-rnpa-ganam-vavahdra- 
vidhi-visdrada , and (2) as one who was sararij/fraddfa . It will be a mis- 
take to suppose that the second adjective, mvavijavadata , “ one whose self 
was purified by proficiency in all Indian polite learning,” has been used 
in apposition with the first. The term savavijd (( xarva.vidyd ), the 
whole of Indian polite learning, is meant to include lekha , rupa , and the 
rest enumerated in the body of the first adjective but not to be exhausted 
by them. There are two very strong arguments against taking sava-vijd as 
limited or exhausted by lekha, rupa and the rest. First, we find 


1. This is Rhys Davids’ rendering of the Milinda text (pp. 3-4) which reads: 
bahuni c’assa satth&ni uggahitani honti , 8eyyathidai\x ; anti sammuti aankhyd yoga niti 
vinesiki ganika gandhabba tikiccha rdtubbedd pur ana itihaxi jotui magi hetn mantana 
yudddha chandasa mudda, vacanena ekunavUati, 

31 
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that the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. 4) has praised him as Gamdhavaveda - 
budha , “ one who was versed in the science of music — the Gandharva- 
lore.” This goes at once to show that sara-vija of Kharavela’s 
inscription includes the science of music which is not mentioned in the 
first adjective. 

Secondly, the fact that King Kharavela ventured, in the very second 
year of his reign, to defy so powerful a rival as King Satakarni in trium- 
phantly marching with all the four divisions of his army amply attests 
that he excelled, even while he was yet a prince, in the art of war and 
warfare (y vjjh a-y njj ha pan a- /, i riya ) , which is to say, that sara-vija, in 
Kharavela’s inscription is meant also to include yndd/ia-vid/a . The same 
inference may be drawn from the many acts of valour recorded in the 
HathUGurnpha inscription. 

Nevertheless, the expression sava-vija , as employed in Kharavela’s 
inscription, suffers from vagueness and indefiniteness. What was precisely 
the traditional total of vidyj (sciences and arts) prescribed for the educa- 
tion and training of Indian princes in the days of Kharavela we cannot say. 
The Milindapafiha (circa first century A.D.) mentions the total as nineteen 
( mcanena ekunavtsati ), while the Nidana-katha of the Pali Jataka-com- 
mentary (Fausboll, Jataka, T. p. 58) speaks of twelve ( dradasavidham 
sippam ), including archery (< dhanvggaha ). 

The Vatsvftyana Ivama-Siitra enumerates the ancient Indian sciences 
and arts called yogas under sixty-four heads (nihJixaMiUa yoya), imply- 
ing that by the time the Sutra was compiled in the extant form (circa 3rd 
or 4th century A. I).), the traditional total came to be reckoned at sixtv- 
four. This total, once established, continued to be in use and gained a 
proverbial character in the later Hindu expression cafnhsa$ti-kala. The 
Kama-Sutra enumerates, as pointed out by Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra, 1 
the sixty-four yogas as sciences and arts to be learnt and practised by “the 
young maidens aspiring for the position of court-ladies or for that of expert 
courtezans, either alone or in the company of their tutors, fellow students, 
friends of the same age, etc.” Strangely enough, Srldhara Svaml in his 
commentary on the Bhagavata-Purana, represents the Yadu princes Bala- 
deva and Vasudeva as learning the sixtv-four science and arts. 

Although references to all or most of the sciences and arts can be traced 
in such an ancient Buddhist work as the Dlgha-Nikaya, Brahmajala-Sutta, 


l, Rajendra Lftla Mitra’s translation of the Lalita-Vistara, pp. 186-8. 
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it is difficult to conceive the total sixty -four as coming into existence much 
before the third or fourth century A. D. 

The Hatlii-Gumphi description of Prince Khara vela’s proficiency in 
I earning, lekha-rupa-ffanaiij-riinihdrii-ridhi-eisarndii and savaeijdradata, 
seems to correspond almost to a description of Prince Siddhartha’s educa- 
tion in the Lalita-Vistara (Ch. X), which runs as follows : — 

iSastrani yani pracaranli manuqyaloke I 
Sanikhyd lipis cn ganandni ca dh a tula » tram H 
Ye hi! pa yoga prthu hmkika apramej/ah I 
Tesee.su siksitu pura bahukalpakotyah II 

The parallel thus quoted from the Lalita-Vistara enables ns to interpret 
the Hathi-Gumpha expression tnrarijS ( sarva-ridga ) as implying “ whatever 
subjects of study are current in the world of men, the varions multitudinous 
sciences and arts that are of use to the generality of mankind,” 1 that is to 
say, “the whole of the Indian polite learning prevalent at that time.” 

Of the four enumerated subjects of study, samklu/d, lipi, ganand and 
dhatutantra, the first two are met with in the Artha-&lstra (l. 5,2) \ and 
the second and the fourth are met with in the Milindapanha (p. 178) in 
the form of lekha and m Hilda. The Lalita-Vistara and the Artha-Sastra 
have used the term samkhgd or sanikhi/dna in the simple meaning of count- 
ing the numbers. All the three texts have used the term lipi or lekha in 
the simple meaning of the knowledge and writing of alphabet or alphabets. 
The term dhatutantra, as used in the Lalita-Vistara, does not seem to 
convey the idea of the knowledge of verbal roots, the meaning in which 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mit.ra his interpreted it. The term dhatutantra 
appears to have been used just as another expression for mnddd (mudrd) 
in the Milindapaftha. 2 Buddhaghosa has explained mnddd as meaning 
hatthanmddd-ganand, which may be rendered as “counting the totals on 
one’s fingers.” The word hatthamudda is generally taken to mean a ‘seal- 
ring.’ But none need be surprised if in liatthaniuddd (has la mudra) we trace 
a word similar to kilamudta in the ancient Kharo?thl documents, and if 


1. For the enumeration of the scienoe and arts, see the Lalita-Vistara, Oh, XII, 
pp. 156-167 (Lefmann’s edition)* 

2. The Lalita-Vistara itself substitutes mudra for dhatutantra in a second enumeration 
in Oh. XII, p. 156 (Lefmann’s edition) i lppi-mudTa*QQyana-8atykky&> 
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the same was a current name for ‘ a punch-marked coin. 9 If so, the dhaiu - 
tantra was no* other than a mudrabastra dealing with the rules of calculation 
applied to monetary transactions, — to transactions by metallic media of 
exchange. 

We thiuk that the enumerated four subjects of study may be conveni- 
ently reduced to three to make them correspond to three in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text, the term lipi corresponding to lekha , the term dhatntantra or 
mudra to rupa, and the terms sarrikhya and ganana to ganana. 

Mr. Jayaswal is in the right to suggest that the three terms lekha, 
rupa and ganana , as used in the Hathi-Gumpha text, were intended to have 
a deeper significance than what they generally implied in popular usage. 
The term lekha was not used to mean simply the knowledge of the alphabet 
and the practice of alphabet-writing. The learning and writing of alphabet 
has been proscribed in the Art ha- lustra as a course of study for a beginner, 
for a prince of three or five years of age. Lekha in the sense of mere 
knowledge and writing of alphabet is evidently inconsistent with the 
adjective lekhavisarada , representing Prince Kharavela as ‘ an expert in the 
art of writing 9 in the Hathi-Gumpha record giving an account of the nine 
years spent by Kharavela as a crown-prince, from his fifteenth to his 
twenty-fourth year. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription says that Kharavela 
passed the first fifteen years of his life just playing the games befitting his 
young age. Rut we shall misinterpret this statement to assume that 
Prince Kharavela commenced to learn A a, kha y ga just after he completed 
his fifteenth year and not before. The statement goes rather to show that 
he commenced his career as a crown-prince when he passed as “ an expert 
in all matters relating to the art of writing. 9 ’ The statement as to his 
spending the first fifteen years of his life in princely games has no meaning 
except as implying that he spent these years unmindful of and without 
being called to the responsibility of administration. 

This may suffice to justify us in interpreting the term lekha in the 
Hathi-Gumpha text in the same wider and deeper sense as lekha or bdsana 
(royal writs) in the Artha-Sastra (II. 9-28). 

Similarly we are not to take rupa as a simple term for the counting of 
the totals of stamped coins but in the wider and deeper sense of all matters 
relating to coinage aud currency, all transactions in which the medium of 
exchange is a factor, more or less in the same sense rupa in the Artha-i§Sstra. 

In the same way we are not to take ganana as a simple term for 
counting or calculation but in the wider and deeper sense of all matters 
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relating to accounting, more or less in the same sense as ganand in Adoka’s 
R. E. Ill and in the Artha-Sastra (II. 7. 25). 

Over and above ltkha y rupa and ganano, , we have the use of two other 
words, to wit, vavahdra and vidhi. In the compound lekha-rupa-ganand - 
vavahara-vidhi, vidhi may be either combined with each of the preceding 
words and interpreted in the sense of “ rule/* lekha-vidhi , “ the rule of 
writing,” rupavidhi , “ the rule of coinage and currency,” etc., or treated 
as a separate term per se. We have tentatively translated vavahdra-vidhi 
by “ administration and procedures,' ” which is somewhat vague and mis- 
leading. The Sanskrit term vyavahdra corresponding to vavahdra has been 
clearly defined in the Artha-Sa-tra (III. 1. 58) as vyavahdrika-bdstra, 
“judicial, administration and procedures in accordance with established 
conventions.” Treating vidhi as a separate term, Mr. Jayaswal has 
sought to interpret it in the sense of dharma-hdxtra, There is no 
inherent improbability of this sense of vidhi . The term vidhi has 
been used in the Artha-Sastra in the sense of kriyd-vidhi , “ the rule of 
action.” But vavahdra. , too, is just a “ rule of action,” the difference 
between the two being that while vidhi implies state-action in accordance 
with the established laws of human conduct and duty, vavahdra implies state- 
action in accordance with established conventions. In the two enumera- 
tions of four things in the Artha-Sastra (111. 1. 58), caritra has been re- 
placed by 8ai\isthd or dharmasddra , and rdjabdsana by nydya or danda . It 
is quite possible that vidhi in the Hathi-Gumpha text is just a synonym for 
niyama (Artha-Sastra, I. 5. 2), or caritra or samsthd or dkarmahdstra (Artha- 
Sastra, 111. 1. 58). 

Vavahdra of Kharavela’s inscription is obviously the same word as 
viyohala of Asoka’s P. E. IV. in which viyohala stands in contradistinction 
to darg,da : viyohdla-samuld ca damda-samatd. We fully agree with Prof. 
D. Ii. Bhandaikar in interpreting viyohdla-samatd in the sense of “ uni- 
formity of procedures ” but differ from him, as well as from Prof. Biihler, 
both of whom take viyohala to be a synonym of abhihdla ( Pali abhihdra). 
Prof. Biihler seems, however, to be right in interpreting the Asokan ex- 
pression abhihdle vd damde ra as signifying “ in the awards of reward or 
punishment ” on the authority of the Sambhava-Jataka (Fausboll, No. 515) 
where abhihdra is paraphrased by pujd. We prefer to take dartida of 
darn^a-samaid as an equivalent of nydya or rdja-basana of the Artha- 
sSstra, to interpret damda-samatd in the sense of “ uniformity of decisions,” 
and to explain abhihdla and daiYi$a as meaning respectively “ decisions 
for ” and " decisions against.” 
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There is nothing in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription to indicate that 
Prince Kharavela was sent out of Kalinga for his education to such a 
place as Taxila, which was famous as an ancient seat of learning. On the 
other hand, the recorded fac^s go to show that he spent the first twenty- 
four years of his life in Kalinga, In all probability he was placed during 
the first fifteen years of his life under an experienced tutor, — a vrddha in 
the language of the Artha-Sastra, just in the same way that Prince 
Siddhartha was placed, according to the Lalita-Vistara, under a tutor 
named Visvamitra, and the Yadu princes Balarama and Vasudeva were 
placed, according to the Bhagavata-purana, under a tutor named Sandl- 
pani. It also seems probable that, while a crown-prince, he received a 
practical training in the art of administration at the hands of the high 
functionaries in charge of various departments, and acquired the know- 
ledge of the systems of religion and philosophy at the hands of the saintly 
and far-famed ascetic and recluse teachers in Kalinga. 

The numerical strength of family members, relations and retinues is 
another primary condition to be fulfilled bv a prince destined to be a king 
overlord. On this point we are supplied with some information in the 
liathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela’s thirteenth regnal year where we 
read that his queens, sons, brothers, relatives and the royal servants co- 
operated with him in excavating one hundred and seventeen caves on 
KnmarZ-pavata , the Kumar! hill, to provide resident Arhats (Jain saints) 
with accommodations and shelters for resting their bodies. 

The old Brahrn! inscription No. II records the upper cave of the 
Mancapurl group as an excavation of Kharavela's chief queen and a dedi- 
cation to the recluses in Kalinga. Thus this inscription furnishes us with 
a corroborative evidence of the truth of the Hathl-Gumph* record of 
Kharavela’s thirteenth regnal year. The expression (t the recluses in 
Kalinga u may be viewed as explanatory of the Hathi-Gumph5 expression 
“ resident Arhats. 1 ” 

The very fact that she has been honoured as the chief queen (aga- 
mahisi) of His Graceful Majesty Kharavela, the king overlord of Kalinga, 
goes to prove that King Kharavela had queens more than one, that his 
chief queen was not the only queen, and that she was just the queen con- 
sort, the chief one among the queens, although vve cannot definitely say 
among how many queens in all. Although this is a fact that Kharavela 
had queens more than one, we do not know altogether how many caves 
were donated by his queens. Asoka’s “ Queen's Edict ” introducing 
Kaluvakl as his second queen ( dutii/d devi) enables us to say that King 
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Asoka had at least two queens of whom Kaluvakl was the second in rank. 
The old Brahml inscription No. II, containing a reference to Kharavela’s 
chief queen, leaves the question as to the number of his queens entirely 
open. 

Some of the caves on the Kumar! hill were excavated by Kharavela’s 
sons in the thirteenth year of his reign, and King Kharavela became 
thirty-seven years old in his thirteenth regnal year. If he had married 
in the sixteenth year of his life and a son was born in that very year, 
his eldest son could not be older than twentv-one years when the caves 
were excavated. He had sons more than one, but altogether how many 
sons he then had, and how many bv each of his queens we cannot say. 
In the Mancapur! group of three caves, the cave in the upper storey was 
an excavation of Kharavel i’s chief queen, the corresponding cave in the 
lower storey was an excavation of King Kadampa-kudepa, and the side cave 
in the lower storey is said to have been an excavation of Prince Vadukha- 
Varikha. In the inscriptions of King Kadampa-Kudcpa (No. Ill) and 
Prince Vadukha-Varikha (No. IV) 'their personal relationship with King 
Kharavela is not at all indicated. But the grouping of the three caves 
in the manner just described seems to indicate t hat even in the works of 
art and architecture the mother has sought to he combined with her two 
sons, of whom King Kadampa-Kudepa was the elder 1 and Prince Vaduklia- 
Varikha the younger. 

The brothers ol King Kharavela have been referred to as excavators 
of some of the caves in the record of his thirteenth regnal year. No caves 
have, as yet, been discovered with inscriptions recording their names. 
Had there been found out any such inscriptions, as princes of the same 
royal house, their names would have been recorded each as a “ Kurnara- 
Prince/’ precisely as in the case of Prince Va.ukha-Varikha. 

As regards Kharavela’s kinsfolk among the excavators of the caves 
we have no definite information from the old Brahml inscriptions. Two 
of these inscriptions (Nos. VI-VII) record the name of one Culakamma 
(Ksudrakarma, Junior Karma) as the excavator of two separate caves. 
The inscription No. VIII records the name of Kamma (Karma) as the 
gentleman who donated the chambers of one of the caves, and the name 
of Kh!n5 (Kslna) as the ladv who donated the frorttal building construction. 


1. R. D. Banerji observes : “A minor inscription mentions a king of KaliAga named 
Kudepa-siri who may be a descendant or a successor of Kharavela as he bears the same 
titles as Kharavela" (JBORS, Vol. III» Pt. IV, p. 505). 
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The association of the two names in one and the same inscription 
as well as in one and the same work of art and architecture is significant, 
and it. may be taken to indicate that the gentleman was the husband and 
that the lady was his wife. It may be inferred from the two names, 
Kamma and Culakamma, that the gentlemen known by these two names 
were related to each other as brothers, of whom Kamma was the elder 
and Ciilakamma the younger. It seems probable that Kamma, Cula- 
kamma and Khlna were counted among Kharavela’s kinsfolk. 

With regard to the royal officers and servants among the excavators 
of the caves, we have one inscription (No. IX), in which a gentleman 
named Bhuti has been distinctly mentioned as a Town-judge ( Nagara-akka - 
c lamsa ), — a designation corresponding to Nagalaka-mahamata or Nagalavi- 
f/ohaHha-mahamala in Anoka’s S.R.E.L, and to Naqaraka in the Artha-Sastra 
(II. 85. 56) ; one inscription (No. X), in which Nakiya of Bariva has been 
represented as a High-functionary with ministerial duties ( Mahamada ); 
and one inscription (No. XIV), in which the donor Kusuma lias been des- 
cribed as a Padnwnhka. Kusuma, as his inscription shows, donated more 
caves than one ( lenani ). 

It is suggested that Padnmulika may he regarded as a local patrony- 
mic signifying a man belonging to a locality named Padamula . But we 
must draw the reader’s attention to the Asadisa-Jataka (Fausboll, No. 181) 
in which the R a] n •p ad n m u l i k a s (“ Servers of the royal feet ”) figure as the 
attendants who were in close touch with the king. Prof. Cowell and Mr. 
Rouse in their English translation, have rendered Raja-pad am ufikci as 
tl slaves,” and we, following Mr. R. D. Banerji, have rendered Padnmulika 
of the inscription as “ Menial.” Now it would seem that the Raja-pada- 
mulikas or Padnmulika * were not slaves or menials of an ordinary kind. 
For, according to the Buddhist Birth-story, they were the persons who 
slandered Prince Peerless to the king, his brother. In Mr. Francis 1 render- 
ing of the Sarahhanga-Jataka (Fausboll, No. 5 2*J), the Raja-padamulikas 
stand forth as “ king’s attendants.” This Birth -story relates that on his 
return home from Takkasila as a mister of archerv, Sarabhanga, the roval 
chaplain’s son, was appointed a Raja-pjdamUHk i bv the king of Benares 
in compliance with the request of his father. He daily attended on the 
king (upatthahi) and daily* received a thousand pieces of money, a much 
higher honorarium than 4< the king’s attendants ” could ordinarily expect. 
On the display of his skill in archery, he was soon promoted to the post of 
commander-in-chief, a fact which clearly proves that the king’s attendant’s 
rank was a lower status than that of a commander-in-chief. 
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The inscription No. X is capable of an interpretation, according to 
which Mahamada, Bariya and Nakiya may appear as joint donors of one 
and the same cave, should this be accepted as the correct interpretation, 
it may be inferred from the order of the three names that Mahamada, the 
father, Bariya, the mother, and Nakiya, the son, were associated in one 
and the same work of art and architecture. 

In the inscription of Kharavela's chief queen (No. II), Her Majesty 
has been represented as rajino LTildkam Ha tli isii (i)ha-sn mpa nafasa dhutd , 
“ the daughter of the high-souled king Hastisaha or Hastisimha of rising 
glory ” In this reading and rendering, it is diflicult to ascertain whether 
LaldUa is a royal epithet derived from the name of the kingdom of which 
Hastisaha- Hastisimha was the king or it is just a title of praise similar to 
Yasalalaka in the name Yasilalaha-Tissa of a king of Ceylon mentioned in 
the Mahavamsa. If it be a royal epithet derived from the name of the 
kingdom, it is easy to understand, first that Hastisaha- Hastisimha was the 
king of Lala, and, secondly, that the royal families of Kalinga and Lala 
were united by a matrimonial alliance. In accordance with the location 
suggested in the Mahavamsa, Laja or Lada was a kingdom situated between 
Kalinga and Magadha, 1 in which case Lal.a or La]a cannot but be identi- 
fied with Ladha or Kajha. 2 Accepting the other interpretation of Lalaha , 
we fail altogether to understand of what kingdom Hastisaha- Hastisimha 
was the king. Whatever the correct interpretation, it is certain that 
Kharavela’s chief queen was a princess born of a distinguished royal 
family. 

The possession of a superb state-elephant is one of the tests for deter- 
mining the status of a king overlord. The royal style Mahameghavahana 
adorning the names of Kharavela and Kadampa-Kudepa goes to show that 
the state-elephant of the kings of the royal family of which they were 
the descendants was known by the name of Mahamegha , “ the Great 
Cloud.” \1 ahatneghavahana is also an epithet of Iudra, the king of the 
gods. This royal epithet may accordingly be taken to imply that Khara- 
vela and other kings of the Mali a megh a vaha na family were very powerful, 
each of them bearing comparison with Mahendra. Every Indian king was 


1. Mahavaipsa, Ch. VI. 

2. For the arguments in favour of the identification of Lala or La)a with la(a in 
Western India, see S. K. Chatterji’s “ The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Vol. I, p. 72, f.n. 

32 
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regarded as an earthly representative of Indra or Mahendra. This is corro- 
borated by the royal title Imdaraja occurring in the concluding paragraph of 
the Hathi-Gumpha text. The reading Bhikhuraja suggested by Mr. 
Jayaswal and others is out of the question. The elephants of Ariga and 
Kalihga have been praised in the Artha-SSstra (II. 2.20) as those of the 
noblest breed. The Kunulhatnma and Vessantara Jatakas (Fausboll, Nos. 
276, 6 17) bear testimony to the fact that a kind of religious sanctity was 
attached by the peoples of India to state-elephants. 

The possession of enormous wealth in the shape of a large amount of 
ready money, vast stores of food -stuffs, precious stones, rich apparels, 
horses, elephants and other live-stocks is a test of the high fortune and 
prosperity of a king overlord. Fortunately, the Hathi-GumphS text is not 
lacking in information on all these points. 

First, as to ready money and solvency of His Majesty’s government, 
we find that King Kharavela possessed a sufficiently large amount to he 
in a position to spend 65, 00, 000 pieces, in the very first year of his reign, 
to repair the capital of Kalihga (1.2); to spend 1,00,000 pieces, in his 
fifth regnal year, to bring the canal near the Tinasuliva or Tanasuli road, 
into the capital (I. 6) ; to remit within the kingdom of Kalihga all taxes 
and duties in his sixth regnal year, the taxes and duties amounting to 
many hundred thousand pieces (L 7); to spend some hundred thousand 
pieces, in his seventh regnal year, to organise a hundred kinds of pompous 
parade and to perform all ceremonies of victory (I. 8) ; to spend some 
hundred thousand pieces, in his eighth regnal year, to feast all sections of the 
people in Mathura as well as in Kalihga (I. 9) ; to speud 68,00,000 pieces, 
in his ninth regnal year, to erect the ‘ Great- victory Palace ’ (I. 10) ; to 
spend 1,00,000 pieces, in his tenth regnil year, to pty due homage to the 
memory of the former kings of Kalihga (L LL) ; to spend 75,00,000 pieces, 
in his fourteenth regnal year, to erect certain religious edifices (i, 15) ; 
to carry out, in his eleventh regnal year, the eostly work of reclamation of 
Pifchmja-Fithu Jaga, which had become converted into a watery jungle of 
grass ([. 12); to oxcivate, in his thirteenth regnil year, as many as 117 
caves on the Kumarl hill (I. 14) ; and, last but not the least, to finance, in 
his second, fourth, eighth and twelfth regnal years, the expensive under- 
takings of military expeditions all over India (I. 6, I. 5, I. 9, I. 13). 

In this connexion, three points of importance deserve consideration : 
(1) that in the Hathi-Gumpha records of Khara vela’s regnal years, just 
the amounts, 65,00,000, 68,00,000 and 75,00,000, are mentioned without 
a ny indication as to whit sort of money, Suvarna or Satamlrn, 
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was current at that time in Kalinga ; (2) that the treasury of the govern- 
ment inherited by King Kharavela was full of ready money to enable him 
to spend 85,00,000 pieces, in the very first year of his reign, for repairing 
the capital city ; and (3) that the annual income of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment from the taxes and duties collected from his subjects in the kingdom of 
Kalinga, from the inhabitants of the towns and districts (pora-jrwapiada,), 1 
amounted to many hundred thousand pieces. Even leaving a good margin 
for hyperboles and exaggerations in the specified figures, one cannot but 
gather this impression from the Hathi-Gumpha record, that Kharavela 
was a fabulously rich king or that Kalinga was a prosperous kingdom 
under his rule. 

Secondly, as to food-stuffs, we find that King Kharavela possessed 
vast stores to be in a position to sumptuously feast, in his ninth regnal 
year, all sections of the cornm unity — the religicnx of Brahmanical and 
non- B rah m ini *.al orders, the ascetics and householders, the officials and 
non-officials nice in Mathura and subsequently in Kalinga (I. 9); and to 
arrange for similar feists on several other occasions, such as at the time 
when he was formally installed in the throne ([. 1), when he organized 
festiviti ‘S and rnerrv gatherings (l. t), when he performed all ceremonies 
of victory (L. 7), when he pud homage to the memory of his predecessors 
(I. LL), and, lastly, wuon he dedicated the caves and other religious edifices 
(I. il, I. 15). King \soka in his tt.E. 1, says that formerly many hundred 
thousands of living beings wee daily slaughtered in his kitchen for dainty 
dishes, while subsequently the number was reduce 1 to three, two peafowls 
and one deer. Ylthough he has expressed in it a pious wish to stop even 
the daily slaugli or of three living beings, there is nothing in his inscrip- 
tions to indicate tint he was an advocate of vegetarian diet. What is 
clear from his edicts, especially R.E. I, is that he undervalued sacrificial 
slaughter of life, killing living creatures in the name of religion. The 
Hathi-Gumpha text is altogether silent, on this point. If King Kharavela 
were a scrupulous Jain layman, it might have been expected from him 
that he would strictly observe vegetarian practice. 


1. J.iyaswal has taken infinite pains to establish that in^contcxts, such as that of tho 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription, whore tho terms pom and Jdnapada are used in singular num- 
ber, they are intended to denote two representative bodies of citizens and peoples. See, 
for a lengthy and detailed criticism of auch’ an interpretation, N. N. Law’s instructive 
paper — “ The J.inapad t and tho Pauru,” in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, 
Nos. 2-3. 
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Thirdly, as to precious stones and the rest, we read in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text that King Kharavela received abundant supplies of pearls, 
gems, jewels and various kinds of apparels as tribute from the then reign 
ing king of Pandya whose kingdom was noted for those products and 
received as well precious stones and horses, elephants and antelopes as 
presents from a hundred Vasukis (I. 13). The Vidyalhara-abode was 
apparently another territory wherefrom the precious metals were collected 
for filling the royal storehouse with the treasures of value (I. 5). It may 
be inferred from the occurrence of such expressions as vcluriya...Makd- 
vijnya pasdda (I. 10), veduriya.gabha ([.15) and vcdnriya-nila-vochimna 
(I. 15), that the precious stones treasured up in Kharavela’s royal store- 
house belonged to these two classes, viz., (1) the beryl (if lapis lazuli is not 
the correct rendering of v ednriya), and (2) the emerald ( nila ). Lastly, 
from the Ilathi-Gumphil record of Khara vela’s fourteenth regnal year, 
it is evident that the kingdom of Kalinga abounded in the best quarries of 
stone extending over many leagues ( vardltara-samuthapild aneha-yojana- 
dhiid sila , I. 15). We do not know, as yet, where these stone-quarries were 
to be found, whether in the Tosali division of his Kalinga kingdom or 
elsewhere. It is clearly brought out in the record of Khara vela's fourteenth 
regnal year that the stone-slabs quarried out of those quarries were 
best available materials for making stone-pillars, shrines and shrine- 
posts. 

The numerical strength and equipment of the army constitute a good 
test for determining the status of a king overlord. As to the numerical 
strength of Khfiravela’s army, we read in the Hfithi-Gumpha record of his 
eighth regnal year (I. 9) that His Majesty marched out with a mighty 
army (mahati-send) enabling him to bring a terrible pressure to bear upon 
the people of Rajagaha. The second year’s record (I. 3) says that the 
Kalinga army of King Khfiravela consisted of a multitudinous troop ^f the 
horses, the war-elephants, the foot soldiers anti the chariots (haya-gaja- 
nara-radha-bahidam damdani ), that is to say, of the traditional four divisions 
of an Indian army. The fact that King Klulravela was able to undertake, in 
the very second year of his reign, such a campaign towards the western 
quarter in defiance of so powerful a rival as King Satakarni, distinctly 
proves that his fighting army was, more or less, the fighting army of his 
predecessors, the kings of tlie Aira-Meghavahana dynasty. 

Send or array is a general term for denoting the fighting strength of 
a king. The horse ( haya ), the elephant (gaja), the footman ( nara ) and 
the chariot ( radka ) are the four terms to represent the four divisions of an 
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array, while send and vdhana (troops and conveyance) are the two terms to 
distinguish the fighting warriors and soldiers from horses, elephants and 
chariots considered as vehicles and conveyances. We have the use of all 
these technical terms in Khiiravela's inscripion. 

As to the equipment of Khiiravela's army, we find that, in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription (I. 16), His Majesty 
has been represented as apatihata-caka^vdhana-bala, a mode of praise, which 
we have rather wrongly rendered (ante, p. 47) as " strong with undaunted 
carriers of the realm of royal command,” suggesting in the footnote that 
by these carriers were intended to be meant “ the ministers and other royal 
officers.” We now detect that such an interpretation as this is not borno 
out by the expression actually used. Caka-vdhana is evidently the same 
expression as sena -vahana, which occurs in the eighth year's record (I. 9). 
Can there be any doubt that by sena-vd/iana, the drafter of the inscription 
intended to signify the troops and transports ? In the Culla- Kiiling.t-JS- 
taka, King Kalinga of Kaliiiga, precisely as Kalirngfldliipati Khiiravela in 
the Hfithi-Gumphii inscription, has been described as a warrior who was 
in a position to march out for conquest with a mighty army {mahatujd 
sendf/a), equipped that he was with multitudinous troops and transports 
(sampanna-bala- vahana). If this reasoning be at all sound, it clearly 
follows that ‘ undaunted ' or ‘ invincible ' ( apatihata ) was the character of 
Khara vela's fighting anny. 

There is nothing distinctly on record to indicate whether, when and 
how King Khiiravela increased the number and fighting equipment of his 
army. It may be easily inferred, however, from the eighth year's record 
(I. 9) that the troops and transports with which he attacked the people of 
Rajagaha did not suffice to withstand the fear of counter-attacks. He must 
have sufficiently reinforced his fighting army and increased its equipment 
before he marched out again iu the twelfth year to produce consternation 
amon<* the rulers of Uttarapatha, as well as to subdue Bahasatimita, the 
then reigning king of Magadha (I. 16). 

Thus it may be shown that the Kalinga army of King Kharavela was 
sufficiently well-equipped and enormously large. And yet the fact remains 
that the Hathi-Gumpha inscription does not supply us with the actual 
figures relating to Kharavela 's troops and transports. A tolerably clear 
idea of the numerical strength of his fighting army may, however, be 
formed from a few collateral evidences. 

We know, for instance, “ from the earlier account of Me gasthenes 
(Indika, Frag. I. 6) that the king of the Kalingas was protected by a 
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standing army, numbering HO, 000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 700 war 
elephants/’ Prof. Ridhakumud Mookerji rightly suggests that €t this 
army must have been considerably expanded by the time of Asoka when 
the number of casualties alone is stated to be at least 4 lacs (taking the 
number of those who ultimately succumbed to the wounds of: war to be, say, 
3 lacs).” 1 2 3 

Prof. Mookerji’s reference is evidently Asoka’s R. E. XI IT contain- 
ing, as it does, an account of the heavy casualties suffered by the king- 
dom of Kalinga in the aggressive war waged by the Maurya emperor iu 
the eighth year of his reign. This account goes to prove that the fighting 
army of Kalinga in Asoka’s time could afford to suffer the losses of 150,000 
men as deportees, of 100,000 men as those killed in action, and of “ many 
times as many " men as ‘ those who died of wounds received in the fight. 1 

Here the expression “ many times as many” is vague and indefinite, 
and guilty, no doubt, “ of an exaggeration.” The following seems to be 
a reasonable estimate of the fighting army of Kalinga, which has been 
recently suggested by Prof. Mookerji : “ If the number of those (who 

died of wounds received in the fight) be taken to be at least thrice that of 
the killed, the total number of casualties would be 1 lacs, and adding to 
this the n imber of the deportees, the number of the army that fought on 
the battle-field would be at least 5-J lacs. ;,a 

Having regard to the fact that in the case of Anoka's Kalinga war, 
the army of Kalinga fought iu defence against a foreign invasion, and 
that in the ease of Klmravela/s campaigns, the army of Kalinga marched 
out to produce a marked impression all over India., it may be safely pre- 
sumed that the total number of the standing army of Kalinga during 
Kharavela*s reign was by far the greater and by no means less than 5i 
(or tti?) lacs. Iu accordance with Plutarch’s statement (Life of Alexander, 
Ch. XI 1), *' Amlrokottos (Chandragupta Maurya) was able to overrun and 
subdue the whole of India with an army of 600,000.” If it was possible 


1. Asoka, p. 10. 

2. If Asokn’s statement be taken to refer to the casualties suffered by two armies, 
the army of Kalinga and tho army of Magadha (which is not likely), the number of the 
Kalinga army in Aaoka’s time must have been much less than 5£ lacs, the number fixed 
by Radhaknmud Mookerji 

3. Asoka, p. 102, f. n. 3. It seems that Asoka’s expression bahutdvnmtake may be 
interpreted, with reference to the just preceding figure of 1 lao, also as meaning “ as many 
as that (I lac), M in which case the total will be 3} lacs ( 1 | 4 1 + 1 ). 
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for Chandragupta Maurya to overrun aud subdue the whole of India with 
an army of 6 lacs, there is no reason why it would be impossible for Kliara- 
vela to undertake military campaigns all over India with an army number- 
ing thereabout. 

It cannot be supposed that King Kharavela marched out with the 
whole of the standing army of Kalinga without leaving a fraction of it 
for the defence of his kingdom in his absence. This fraction must be 
added to the number of the units with which he marched out in order to 
determine the total number of the standing army of Kalinga during his 
reign. In the cass of Chandragupta Maurya, we find that he proceeded 
to conquer the whole of India with an army of 6 lacs, while the standing 
Maurya army during his reign consisted of 700,1)00 men in round numbers, 
600,000 infantry, 60,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants attended by *36,000 men, 
and 8,000 chariots managed by id, 000 men. It is impossible to think that 
the total of the standing army of Kaliuga during Kharavcla’s reign ex- 
ceeded 6 lacs. 

The idea of militia was not, perhaps, altogether absent. The account 
given by King Asoki of his Kaliuga war tends to create an impression 
in favour of the opinion that the conquest effected by the Maurya con- 
queror proved ultimately to be a defeat to the people of Kaliuga. If the 
general people of Kalinga had not somehow taken part in the battle, there 
is no reason why King Asoka would feelingly dwell upon the suffering 
caused to the civilian population by “ violence or slaughter or separation 
from their loved ones.” 

In the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela’s eighth regnal year (I. 9), 
we read that he effected a timely retreat to Math m a in order to relieve the 
troops and transports of his army terrified by the uproar of counter-attacks 
from the people of Rtijagaha. If our interpretation of this particular 
record be correct, it clearly follows that the citizens of liajagaha took up 
arms in defence of their city against a foreign invasion. The twelfth year’s 
record (I. 16) shows that 11 is Majesty’s conquest of Aiiga-Magadha was not 
completed until lie was able to force into submission the inhabitants of 
these two countries ( Amga- Magadhavasinam ca fade vamdfipayaU) after 
subduing King Bahasatimita. It is evident from many of the records in 
the Hathi-Gumpba text that in undertaking* military campaigns all over 
India, King Kharavela tried by all possible means to evoke the patriotic 
sentiments among his subjects, the inhabitants of the kingdom of Kalinga 
in general and the citizens of his capital in particular. The record of his 
seventh regnal year (I. 8) says that he caused a hundred kinds of pompous 
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parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, and all ceremonies 
of victory to be performed. The eighth year’s record (I. 9) says that he 
sumptuously feasted all sections of the people once in Mathura and subse- 
quently in Kalinga, and organised triumphal processions as a means, no 
doubt, of impressing the idea of victory on the minds of the people. The 
erection of a new royal palace known by the name of Maha-vijaya-pasada , 
“the Great-victory Palace,” the assuming of the self-conferred title 
Ma/iu-vijaya , “ the Great Conqueror,” the bringing back by a triumphal 
procession from Anga-Magadha to Kalinga of the Kalinga Throne of 
Jina which was carried off by King Nanda as a trophy, the receiving 
of tributes and valuable presents from the king of Pandya, as well 
as from a hundred Vasukis, the entertaining of the citizens of the 
capital of Kalinga with feasts, festivities and musical performances, the 
remitting of taxes and duties, the adorning of the capital with new roads, 
squares, gate-bars and towers — all helped him to keep the people always 
in excitement, and induce them, as we may say, to join the army to fight 
for tin* glory of their country. 

It ^eoms that Mr. Jayaswal 1 2 and Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 9 have 
tried the impossible in endeavouring to infer the total of the population of 
Kalinga from the total number of its standing army. Whether assuming 
with Goltz that “ every 1 5th soul of the population can take up arms in 
defence against a foreign invasion,” or slightly altering with Prof. 
Mookerji, the proportion of its lighting strength to its total population 
from six per cent, to eight per cent, one counts 75 or 60 lacs as a reasonable 
figure of the population of Kalinga in Asoka’s time against the present 
population of 50 lacs, we must treat it as nothing but an ingenuity without 
proofs. To infer the total of the population from the total of the standing 
army of a country, no matter whether it is Kalinga or any other land, is 
to forget that history is neither logic nor mathematics. Anyhow, we 
may assure Prof. Mookerji that Kharavela’s inscription keeps us entirely 
in the dark about the population of Kalinga. 

The soundness of administrative policy and method is another test for 
determining the status of a king overlord. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription 
bears a clear testimony to the fact that it was a declared policy of King 
Kharavela to govern his kingdom in accordance with established customs 


1. JBORS., Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 440. 

2. Asoka, p. 162, f. n. 3, 
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and not departing from the traditional methods of hi6 forefathers. In 
order that his subjects might have no misgiving ou this point, he did not 
forget to remind them of the fact that whatever he did, he did in conson- 
ance with the noble tradition of the former kings of Kalinga. For 
instance, the fourth year’s record of his reign (I. 5) says that he governed 
the Vidyadhara country in accordance with the principle and usage of the 
former kings of Kalinga, everywhere by the highest kind of law 
( Vijddharadhi-vdsam *. . Kalimga-pumrd jdnam dhamena va nitina i'a pa&dsayati 
savata dkamakutena ). Similarly in the tenth year’s record (I. 11), we read 
that he caused proper homage and honour to be paid to the memory of the 
former kings of Kalinga, as a public demonstration, no doubt, of his 
loyalty to the tradition of his royal predecessors (Kalimga-pnrardjdnaty 
yasa-sakaram kdrdpayati), The eleventh year’s record (I, 12) says that 
he reclaimed and rehabilitated Pfthudaka, founded by the former 
kings of Kalinga, by arranging to drive its grassy jungle into the 
Lftngala river ( Kalmga-puvardja-nivesita-Pitfaidaga-dabhaip N agate 
nekdsayati). In the very opening paragraph of the H&thi-Gumphft 
text (I. 1), he has been represented as “anincreaser of the fame and pros- 
perity of the royal House of King Ceta” ( Cetardjavaipsa-vadkana ). The 
same opening paragraph goes to show that he felt much pride in declaring 
his connection with the reigning dynasty of Kalinga. And the same 
inference can be drawn from the concluding paragraph (I. 16) where he 
figures as a king who descended from a family of the dynasty of royal 
sages ( rdjisi - vamsa-hula-v in is it a). 

It is clear from the records in the Htithi-GumphS text that King 
Khfiravela successfully followed all the traditional methods of Indian kings 
to please his subjects. For instance, the first year’s record (I. 2) says that 
as soon as he was anointed, in the very first year of his reign, he under- 
took to repair the capital of Kalinga, to build up the embankments of the 
deep and cool tanks and to restore all the gardens, avowedly as a means of 
pleasing the people, his subjects ( pakaliyo ca ramjayati). In the sixth 
year’s record (I. 7), we read that he showed a great favour to the inhabit- 
ants of towns and districts by remitting all taxes and duties, which, too 
was one of the traditional methods of gaining popularity by a king with 
his subjects. The third year’s record (I. 4), goejs to show that be tried to 
entertain the citizens of the .capital of Kalinga by musical performances 
and festivities and ‘merry gatherings.* 

It is equally clear from other records in the Hftthi-Gumpha text that 
King KhSravela spared no pains and left no stones unturned to win the 

33 
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heart of his subjects by convincing them of the tact that he gave them the 
full benefit of a good and efficient government, and that he enhanced their 
happiness by administering justice with an even hand, by increasing the 
wealth and prosperity of his kingdom, by the maintenance of internal peace 
and order, by guarding the kingdom well against foreign invasions, by 
facilitating communication with the capital, and no less by securing for the 
people a fertile tract of land for agricultural purpose. 

The details of Kharavela’s administrative machinery are unknown 
The Hfithi-Gumpha text records (I. 14) that the royal servants ( raja - 
bhaiaka) co-operated with him in excavating caves for the Jain saints 
and recluses on the Kumaii hill. The reference to the royal servants 
is to be found also in the record of his eighth regnal year (I. V). As 
regards these royal servants, we have mention of a Nagara-akhad'ima 
(Town-judge) in the old Br&hml inscription (No. IX), of a Mahamada (il 
it is the same official designation as Mahamntta) in the inscription (No. X), 
and of a PadamuUka (if it is the same official designation as Raj * pdda - 
mulikd in the Jatakas) in the inscription (No. XIV). We have no infor- 
mation as to whether there were any separate boards and departments, and 
as to whether any innovations were introduced by King Kharavela in the 
existing administrative system. Kh&ravela was evidently too much pre- 
occupied with the ideas of military campaigns and expansion of dominions 
to he able to think of administrative changes, and Kalihga was too small a 
kingdom compared with the Maurya empire to require any very elaboiate 
administrative arrangements. 

As regards attitude towards the tradition of the former kings, there 
are some important points of difference between King Kharavela and King 
Asoka. As is well-known, King Asoka has not cared at all to refer to his 
royal pedigree in his edicts. His reference to his brothers, sisters and 
relatives (II. E. V) has no bearing upon the question of his ancestry. 
Even the name of the Maurya royal dynasty to which he belonged does not 
iiud mention. In his famous Bhabru Edict, he has simply introduced him- 
self as “ the king of Magadha” {Idja Magadfie). In the inscription of 
Khilravela’s chief queen (No. II), Her Majesty has been represented not 
by her personal name but as the chief queen of K harave la-si ri and 
the daughter of the hjgh-souled King Lal&rka Hastisaha-Hastisirnha 
{raj i no Ldldkasa llothisa/ia-sampandtam dhutd ), while in Anoka’s * Queen’s 
Edict/ he has issued instructions to his high functionaries to comme- 
morate all the works of benevolence done under the auspices of his second 
queen by inscriptions recording them as " donations of his second queen 
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Kaluvakl, the mother of Tlvala ” (Dutif/aye deni ye ti Tirafa-matn Kdlnvd - 
kt?/e [dane]). Thus the same difference of ASoka’s mental attitude has 
been clearly brought out in his “ Queen’s Edict , 99 in his instructions to 
commemorate his second queen’s donation’s by inscriptions representing her 
by her personal name and as his second queen and the mother of Prince 
Tlvala. 

In as many as five of his edicts (It. E. IV, It. E. V, It. E. VI, 
R. E. VII, P. E. VII), King Asoka has discussed his own position as a 
ruler with refereuce and in contrast to that of the former kings 14 who 
reigned in the past, during many hundred years.” Like all great reform- 
ers, Buddha, Christ, and others, he has declared himself with reference to 
those who had gone before him to the effect that he came rather to fulfil 
than to destroy the Law. He says (P. E. VII) that he was able to recog- 
nize that the underlying motive of the former kings was to see the Law 
prosper sufficiently among the people, but the means adopted by them was not 
well-suited to the end. True to this underlying motive or spirit, he proceeded 
to devise, as a ripe fruit of nis own reflection?, certain new methods, such 
as the appointment of D/i irtna-ma/iamatras , the public proclamations con- 
veying happy royal messages, the formulations of moral principles, the 
enactment of many legislations, the introduction of quinquennial and tri- 
ennial tours of official inspection, the arrangements for a prompt despatch 
of business, the granting of the power of discretion to the high judicial 
officers, whereby he could see the Law prosper sufficiently among 
the people. So far as those methods went, he claimed that he had 
played the most difficult part of a pioneer ( ddikara ). 

On the other hand, King Khfiravela, as he is represented in his in- 
scription, appears to have followed the traditional methods of the form er 
kings of Kalinga without exercising any discrimination on his own part. 
He did not play the role of a critic and reformer. He carried out a set 
programme of royal duties under the prompting of noble instincts and 
impulses, rather mechanically, without ever realising the need of a con- 
scious adjustment of new methods to change l conditions of a progressive 
people. Thus iu spite of the splendid success attending his administration, 
the credit must go to the time-honoured tradition which, as one might 
say, he had the prudence enough not to question. 

The ability to foster all religions and to vouchsafe protection and ex- 
tend patronage to all religious sects and institutions constitutes just 
another test for determining the status of a king overlord. If the invoca- 
tion formula of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, Namo arifiamtanaip, namo 
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sa ra-iidhanam, be indecisive as to whether Jainism was the religious faith 
of its composer or it was the religious faith of King Kharavela, for whom 
the text was composed, the contents of the Hathi-Gumpha and other old 
Brahml inscriptions clearly prove that Jainism was the religious faith of 
King Kharavela and other excavators of the caves on the KumSrI hill. 
For instance, the inscription of Kharavela’s chief queen (No. II) records 
that the cave commemorating her name was made for the sake of the 
Kalinga recluses of Arhata persuasion ( Arahamta-pciBdddnam Kdlimgdnam 
sawananaip)- Similarly, the thirteenth year’s record of Kharavela’s reign 
(I. 14) says that 17 caves were built on the Kumarl hill to serve as 
resting places of the Arhats or Jain saints residing there ( Arahato parini - 
vasaio hi kaya-nisidiyciya). 

Buddhism became the state religion of India when King Asoka 
embraced it and vigorously espoused its cause. His father and grandfather 
were supporters of religions other than Buddhism. 1 Kven when he 
espoused its cause, it is difficult to prove that all the members of his 
royal family favoured Buddhism. If there are Buddhist legends in Pali 
as well as in Sanskrit asserting that some of his wives, sons, daughters, 
brothers and relatives had become Buddhists, there are both inscriptions and 
legends to prove that some or most of them had not become Buddhists. 

On the other hand, the Hathi-Gumpha inscription goes to prove that 
Jainism had become the state religion of Kalinga even long before the 
reign of KhSravela. With the royal support at its back, it had become the 
predominant faith in Kalinga. The thirteenth year’s record (I, It) clearly 
brings out three facts of importance in this connection : (1) that when King 
Nanda had conquered Kalinga, he carried off the throne of Jina belonging 
to Kalinga as the highest trophy (Namdaraja-nifa Kalimga-Jindsana ) : 
(2) that King Kharavela signalised his conquest of Anga-Magadha by 
bringing back that Throne of Jina to Kalinga by a triumphal procession ; 
and (8) that King Kharavela professed Jainism in common with his queens, 
sons, brothers, relatives and royal servants. One cannot mistake that, 
somehow or other, the affection and honour of the royal family, as well as 
of the people of Kalinga, became bound up with that Jina- throne. 


1. Regarding Bindus&ra, ASoka’s father, Buddhagho?a in his Samanta-Pasadiku 
(Oldenberg’n Vinaya-Pi$aka, Vol. Ill, pp. 390-301), says: Bindusaro brahmana-bhatto 
ahoai : so br&hman&na& ca IrahmanajitiyapdsUnddnaTi c a pandaranga-paribbdjak&dlnani 
(pa^ar^n§ap^r\bbajaka-ijmka^iganthddinM)(i) mcca-bhattarp pafthapeti, 
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This is not to say there were no other religions and religious shrines 
in Kalinga. The HSthi-Gumpha inscription clearly proves that there 
were other religions and religious edifices. If the remaining religions, 
including the different forms of animism, be designated in the lump as 
Hinduism, one can say that during the reign of King Kharavela, as also 
during the reign of his predecessors, Hinduism flourished side by side with 
Jainism, and the Hindu temples dedicated to various deities shone forth 
along with the cave dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses. 

The royal epithet sava-pastmda-pujaka occurring in the concluding 
paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. 16), attests, beyond doubt, that 
King Kharavela of Kalinga unknowingly followed in the footsteps of King 
Devanampiya Piyadasi Asoka of Magadha in declaring himself as a ruler 
“ who honoured all lenominations.” There would have been no necessity 
for the use of such an epithet, if there were no adherents among the people 
of Kalinga of different denominations. King Asoka in his (1. E. XIII, 
definitely says, while speaking of the spread of Aryan religions in India 
in his time, that there was no other place but the Yona-region, where the 
sects of the Brahmanas and Sramanas were not, nor was there any other 
place where the people had not adhered in faith to one or the other of 
those sects. 

Similarly, there would have been no necessity for the use of the epithet 
saim-devdyatana-mmkaradwrakat “ the repairer of all temples of the deities”, 
if there were no worshippers among the people of Kalinga of those deities 
at the temples dedicated to them. The second epithet representing 
Kharavela not as a builder, but only as a repairer of those temples, goes 
rather to show that those places of worship had existed from an earlier 
time. What those temples could be and where they were actually to be 
found, unfortunately, the Hathi-Gumpha inscription does not clearly 
specify. And no Hindu temples have as yet been discovered with inscrip- 
tions or tablets recording that they were caused to he repaired by King 
Kharavela. 

Who could the recognised representatives of the different religious 
denominations be is also a question at issue. Fortunately, the answer is 
not far to seek. For the fourteenth year’s record of Kharavela’s reign 
(I. 15) says that apart from 117 caves excavated on the Kumar! hill for 
the residence of the Jain saints and recluses, King Kharavela constructed 
a separate cave for the accommodation of the honoured recluses of estab- 
lished reputation {sakala-samana-snvihita), as well as for the accommodation 
of the yati f, hermits and sages hailing from a hundred directions 
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( satadisanam yatinani tdpasa-isinam lennm karayati). Here the yalis, hermits 
and sages must be taken as representatives of the fourth and third Brahma- 
nical stages of effort (dbramas), that is to say, of the orders of Brahmanieal 
ascetics. It is somewhat difficult to decide whom the king actually meant 
by referring to them as sakata-samana-suvihita, “ the honoured recluses 
of established reputation.*’ 

Mr. Jayaswal contends for the reading sukata^aruana-suvihita , taking 
sukata to be the same word as sukrta , <f virtuous.” Kata-samana occurs 
indeed in the Upsili-Sntta, Majjhima-Nikaya, as a Jaina mode of praise 
applicable to a recognized recluse teacher. Buddhaghosa explains it as 
meaning “ a recluse who has fulfilled the aims of recluse life.” 1 Taking 
sukata to be the correct reading, it is easy to tend to equate it with Sugata , 
which is a well-known epithet of the Buddha. But it would be riskv 
enough, in the absence of clear evidences, to suggest that the Buddhist 
teachers gained a foothold in Kalinga either during the reign of Kharavela 
or before. 2 We have reasons to think that by sakata-saniana-surihitd or 
sukata-samana-suvihita the composer of Kharavela’s inscription rather kept 
in his vi**w the Jain recluses who, as occasional visitors, had to be dis- 
tinguished from those who permanently resided on the Kumaii hill. 
Anyhow, the thirteenth year’s record of Kharavela’s reigti (I. 14) says that 
117 caves on the Kumarl hill were excavated to serve as resting places of 
the Jain saints who resided there (A‘ umari-pavafe arahato parinivasato hi 
ka ya-nistdiyaya ) , In the edicts of King A§oka, notably in his P. E. VII, 
the Jains ( Nigamtku), the AjTvikas and the Buddhists (Samgbatbd) have 
been mentioned as typical representatives of the orders of the recluses as 
distinguished from those of the Brahmanieal ascetics, while in Kharavela’s 
inscription, the //at is, tapasa s and tats are mentioned as representatives of 
the Brahmanieal orders, and, as regards the representatives the bramanas , 
the Buddhists and the Ajlvikas are passed over in silence. The eighth 
year’s record of Kharavela’s reign (I. 9) says that His Majesty feasted all 
the inhabitants [gharavasl), all the royal servants {rdjabhatakd) % all the 
householders ( gahapatayo ), all the Brahmins ( [bamhana ), as well as the Jain 
recluses {araha fa-saw ana) once in Mathura and subsequently in Kalinga. It 
will be noticed that in the above enumeration, the royal servants have been 


1. Papafiea- udtmf, Siamese ed., Part III, pp. 02-93 : kata-samanass&ti kata-samannassa, 
samana-dhammassa matthakampcittasm. 

2. Barua’a ‘ Religion* Policy of A§oka‘ in the Maha-Bodki Journal, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 11, pp. 549-550. 
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distinguished from the general population (gharavaxl), in the same way 
that the Brahmins and the Jain recluses have been distinguished from those 
who kept to household life (, gahapatayo ). Here the Jain recluses have been 
specially mentioned as representatives of the sramanas , while the Buddhists 
and the AjTvikas have found no recognition. Seeing that the same sort of 
statement occurs in the Hathi-Gumpha record (I. 9) with regard to feasting 
in Mathura and to that in Kalinga, we may be led to think that even 
Mathura proved to be up till the reign of Kharavela an impenetrable region 
for Buddhism, although this faith was destined to thrive there together 
with Jainism during the reign of the Kusana kings. 

It is quite clear, we think, from the foregoing discussion that King 
Kharavela was a Jain from his very birth. King Asoka was not born in a 
Buddhist family. It can be established by the evidence of his own inscrip- 
tions and Buddhist legends that he was converted to Buddhism, his conver- 
sion itself being a gradual process of mental change, 1 and that Le possessed 
and displayed all the zeal of a new convert. Kharavela does not appear to 
have taken religion so seriously as Asoka. 

If Kharavela was a Jain, what sort of Jain was he ? The education 
which he re 3 eived was purely secular and did not differ from that received 
by other Indian princes. His coronation ceremony was celebrated, as maybe 
easily imagined, in accordance with Brahmanical rites. The principles and 
methods which he adopted in governing his kingdom were precisely those 
prescribed in the Brahmanical treatises on Hindu royal polity. Jainism 
did not compel him to exercise any scruples in undertaking military expe- 
ditions and aggressive wars for territorial expansion and world domination. 
The patriotic spirit which underlay all his activities was not inspired by 
Jainism, As for Jainism, he caused a large number of caves to be con- 
structed on the Kumarl hill to provide the resident Jain 6aints and recluses 
with resting places, and erteted ornamented stone-pillars, shrines and 
pillared halls on a slope of the same hill. As for Hinduism, he made 
donations for repairing the temples dedicated to various gods and goddesses, 
and feasted alike the Brahmin ascetics and Jain recluses. Is it not to be 
inferred from all these that so far as this world was concerned he was a 
Hindu, and that so far as the other world was concerned, he was a pious 
Jain ? 


1. Radhakumud Mookerji*« Asoka, pp. 109-112, £. n, 8 . 
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Khfiravela differed indeed from Asoka in Seating the drum of' victory 
by sword ( hherighom ) rather than in proclaiming the glory of conquest by 
Dhamma, the higher and higher ideal of progressive humanity. He was 
proud to give out to the world that he excelled in his knowledge of the 
science of music (Ga nidhava-rfda-bndha) rather than in that of the deeper 
truths that Jainism had to teach. He caused to be otganized a pompous parade 
of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, in short, of emblems of royalty 
(kakudhas). He differed from A§oka also in his endeavour to entertain the 
citizens of his capilal even by pandering to their taste, by dampa-dapa , 
by dances, songs and instrumental music, and by festivities and merry 
gatherings ( davipa-nala-giia-vddita-&amdasandhi usava-samdja-kdrdpandhi). 
If daippa be the correct reading, it is, without doubt, the same word as 
darpa, which is mentioned in the Artha-Sastra 1 as a sport and pastime 
(krtdd) along with madya-kridd. The Artha-Sastra prescribes a fine of 
three punas for the ladies of good society going to witness these two sports 
and pastimes. There must have been something inherently wrong in them 
for which the Artha-SiJstra found it necessary to prevent the ladies of good 
society under penal laws from witnessing them. 

The word madya (“ spirituous liquor ”) suggests that in the sport 
and pastime bearing its name, there was a good deal of drunkenness, a good 
deal of licentiousness, a good deal of intemperance, a good deal of mid- 
night revelry. The exact significance of dampa or darjpa-krldd is unknown. 
Rhattasvami’s commentary on the Artha-Sastra does not throw any fresh 
light. It may be a general name for a number of sports and pastimes in 
which challenging, boasting, competing and bettings play an important 
part. The name dampa or darpa seems to convey the idea of combating 
such as in wrestling, boxing, mock-fighting and gladiatorial feats. Anyhow, 
there must have been in this kind of sport and pastime a good deal of 
excitement, a good deal of noise and tension, for which, the ladies of goo<! 
society were prevented from witnessing it. 

If dapa be the correct reading, it is, without doubt, the same term as 
da valcamma ^ which is mentioned in the Maha-Niddesa (p. 379) as an 
example of vdcasikd khidda along with ndtxka (dramatic acting), glia 
(singing) and lasa (dancing by women) precisely in the same way that in 
the Artha-Sftstra darpa and madya-kridd are mentioned along with preksa 


I. Artha-Sastra, III. 3*5S : pNitijiddhU-stT* darpa-madya-kT'itj&y&Tp tripanam dandam 
dadydt. 
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(dramatic performances, operas). The commentary explains davakamma 
in the sense of/ comics ’ {hdsa-karana-liila). 

Whatever be the correct reading of the word, it is certain that 
Kharavela did not refrain from pleasing the citizens of his capital by 
‘combats’ or 1 comics/ and by dancing, singing and instrumental music, 
which were against the doctrine of Jainism. There is no evidence to prove 
that he exercised discrimination, like Asoka, in selecting and encouraging 
only those ‘samajas ’* or ‘joyous gatherings 9 which were approved ways of 
educating the peoplo even through amusements and festivities. 

It is true that Kharavela, too, honoured all denominations, which is to 
say, that he, too, observed the principle of religious toleration. Rut his 

idea of religious toleration was essentially of a Hindu nature. In his 
case, just as in the case of a Hindu, toleration implied the idea of non- 
interference, non-intervention, not meddling in another man’s religion. 
He found it to be a wise policy on his part to leave each sect to follow its 
own creed without taking the trouble of considering the details of each 
faith. He does not appear to have made an attempt to bring all sects on a 
common platform for a free and frank discussion, and an interchange of 
ideas for discovering tho common ground and mission of all religions, as 
well as for determining the merits and defects of each religion. ASoka 
and Akbar had their own ideas and programmes of religion. Rut Khara- 
vela had no such ideas and programmes. How Asoka’s idea of religious 
toleration differed from that of Kharavela will be manifest from Asoka’s 
R. E. XII, the relevant portion of which is quoted below : 

“ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the king is honouring all sects, 
both ascetics and house-holders ; by gifts and offerings of various kinds is 
he honouring them. But His Sacred Majesty does not value such gifts or 
honours as that how should there be the growth of the essential elements 
of all religious sects. The growth of this genuine matter is, however, of 
many kinds. But the root of it is restraint of speech, that is, there should 
not be honour of one’s own sect and condemnation of others’ sects without 
any ground . Such slighting should he for specified grounds only. On 
the other hand , the sects of others should be honoured for this ground and 
that f concord alone is commendable in this sense that all should listen and 
be willing to listen to the doctrines professed by others. This is, in fact , 
the desire of His Sacred Majesty , viz., that all sects should be possessed 
of wide learning and good doctrines 


1. For the meaning of this term, see Radha Kumud Mookerji s Asoka, p. 129, f. n. 1. 
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13. SOME POINTS CONCERNING PERSONAL 
HISTORY 

Our rendering of Aira as “ Lordly ” requires a word of explanation. 
The first letter as it appears on the stone or in the estampages cannot but 
he read as ai. The correctness of such a reading is confirmed, no doubt, by 
the Sanskrit slohas quoted by Mr. Jayaswal from an old Oriya MS. 
But one must not lose sight of the fact that in these slokas , Ahira has been 
used as an alternative spelling. We have, moreover, sought to show that a 
similar letter occurring in the two Pabhosa inscriptions of Asadhasena has 
been read by Dr. Yogel as va, the letter serving as the initial of the 
personal name Vaihidari. Should Aira be read on this ground as Vera , 
we have mentioned that there is no other alternative but rendering it 
“ Hero ” or “ Heroic,” vcra being the same word as vira. Even if we 
adhere to the reading Aira } we do not quite understand why it should be 
interpreted as signifying “ a descendant of lla” Rather keeping the two 
alternative spellings Aira and Ahira in the Sanskrit slohas from the old 
Oriya MS. in view, we have to think of a royal title, which can account for 
both of them. Such a royal title is undoubtedly Ayira which has been 
explained in the Jataka-Commentary as meaning sami , “ master 99 or 
“ lord,” “ a master as distinguished from a slave,” that is to say, “ an 
Ary a , whose condition, according to the Artha-Sastra, is not servitude.” 1 
We still feel that Mr. Jayaswal’s first note on Aira (JBORS, Vol. Ill, 
Part IV, p. 434) is something to the point : “ The first word of the royal 
style is Aira. This word occurs in a Satavahana inscription and has been 
translated by M. Senart as ‘noble ’ ( Arya ). I am inclined to take it as 
indicating the ethnic difference of Kharavela from his subjects (who were 
mostly Dravidians, or the mixed Aryo-Dravidians, for according to the 
Na$ya-Sastra, the people of Kalinga were dark but not black).” 

The personal names occurring in our old Brahml inscriptions have an 
importance of their own. We find that most of them are obviously Aryan 
names, viz., Kamma , Culakamma , Kusuma t Ndkiya (Nagita), Hathisdha - 
Hathmhaaud Khind (misread Halahhina-Slaltsna). Vadukha or Varikha, 
too, appears to be an Aryan name, Vadukha being a Prakrit equivalent of 
Vadavakfa , and Varikha that of Varcksa. As regards Kadampa or 
Kudepa (misread Vakadepa by Dr. Indraji, and Kudepa by Mr. Banerji), 


1. Barhut Inscriptions edited by Barns and Sinha, sub voce “ Aya." 
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we are inclined to think in the same way. Kadampa may be equated 
either with Kadamba or with Kandarpa. Iiudcpa as an alternative reading 
may be treated as an equivalent of Kudeva (the “ Lord of the Earth ”). 

Mr. Jayaswal explains the name Khdravela as meaning “ the Ocean ” 
(lit. “ one whose waves are brackish }> ), 1 Prof. S. K. Chatter ji prefers to 
explain it in the sense of Kdda-vilvan , “ the Black-lancer,” kdda being 
the same word as the Sk. krsna, meaning ts black.” Kalavela occurs in 
the Mahavamsa 2 3 as the name of a Yakkha , and in the Jataka-Commentary 
as the name of a village in Ceylon, the spelling in the latter case being 
Kalavela . s The word kalavela is met with in the Mahnniddesa where it is 
explained in the sense of “ one who speaks words befitting the time.” 4 

We can quite see that khdra is the same word as kdla or krsna , and 
vela is an equivalent of vilva,cf. Uruvela-Uruvilva. Whatever the sense 
in which the name is interpreted, Khdravela may be equated with Krsna - 
vilva . But, as suggested in the Mahaniddesa, vela of Khdravela may have 
been derived from veld meaning “ the shore ” or “ the wave breaking 
upon the shore.” If so, Khdravela must be equated with Kfsnavela 
meaning “ the Sea,” “ the Ocean ” (lit., “ that which is girt by watery 
black shores u ). Kalidasa’s famous description of the sea or ocean may 
serve, it is hoped, to clear up this meaning of Khdravela or Kpsnavela : 

Duradasyascakranibhasya tanvl 
tamala-tall-vanaraji-nlla | 

Abhati vela lavanftmvura§er 

dharanibaddheva kalanka-rekha 5 6 II 


1. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 434. 

9. MahSvamsa, TX-23- 

3. FausbOll’s Jfttaka, Vol. VI, p. 30 : Kdlavelavdsi. 

4. MafaSniddesa, p. 504 : Katamd kalavela ? Kal&tikkantatri vacant na bhaseyya kdlani 

asampattarn vdcarn na bhaseyya, 

6. Raghuvamsa, Canto XIII. Veld tirabhumih dharanibaddhd cakrairita kalahkarekhd 
mdlinyarekhd iva abhdti (Mallinatha). “ Veld sydt txranirayoh ” iti Viivah, 
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14. KIURAVELA’S PLACE IN HISTORY 

Kharavela is one of the most striking figures in the annals of Indian 
kings. Although he cannot claim the proud position enjoyed by an Asoka 
or an Akbar as a world-figure, even as a provincial figure, he represents a 
remarkable and charming personality. He maintained the noble tradition 
of Asoka as a successful builder of such sacred and artistic monuments as 
rock-cut caves, stone-pillars, shrines and ornamented shrine-posts, as a 
ruler who honoured and favoured all religious sects, and no less as a king 
who did his level best to work and strain all his resources for the good and 
happiness, or as is put in his inscription, for the pleasing of the people, his 
subjects, while he became, by his warrior-like spirit, valour and victory, the 
worthy precursor of Samudragupta. As an expert in the science of music 
( Guild hava-veda-budha ) and a patron of fine arts, too, he played well the role 
of a precursor of the imperial Gupta monarchs. From the chronological 
point of view, too, he stood just midway between Asoka, on one side, and 
Samudragupta, on the other. In respect of its style and contents, his 
inscription in the Hathi-GumphFi, too, must be accorded a similar inter- 
mediate position between the notable inscriptions of Asoka and the Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription of the lion-like Samudragupta. But unique is his posi- 
tion in Indian history as an unsurpassed patriotic king of Kalinga, just in 
the same way that unique is his inscription of seventeen lines on the hang- 
ing brow of the Hathi-Gumpha roof in its presentation of systematic 
records of his successive regnal years. King Asoka followed, as shown 
elsewhere, 1 a quinquennial system in issuing his edicts and in all of his other 
undertakings from his twelfth regnal year onwards. So far as the edicts 
of Asoka go, these are far from presenting a systematic record of the events 
of his successive regnal years except, as one might say, with regard to the 
release of prisoners from the imperial jail (P.E, V). But, nevertheless, 
the chronological system of presentation followed in Kharavela’s inscription 
goes to connect it historically with the edicts of the Maurya emperor rather 
than with the inscriptions of the Gupta emperors. It is the Jains and 
Buddhists who dated they* votive offerings in the term of the successive 
years of the reign of the Kusana kings, precisely in the same way that in 


1, Barua’s Asoka Edicts in Now Light, pp. 63-66. 
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the subsequent phase of Indian History the universal custom became to 
date all public and private records and works in the term of an era known 
as the Saka-era. 

Kharavela was the greatest known king among the monarchs of the 
Meghavahana or Aira-mahameghavahana dynasty who exercised their 
suzerainty over the kingdom of Kalinga, nay, among all the monarchs who 
reigned in Kalinga before King Asoka and after the Meghavahana kings. 
The memory of his predecessors in the Meghavahana line would have been 
completely obliterated from the pages of history but for allusions to them 
in his inscription as his predecessors. 

With regard to the part played by his predecessors in the Meghava- 
hana line, it may be clearly inferred from certain statements in his inscrip- 
tion that since the first king of this line succeeded in freeing the kingdom 
of Kalinga from the yoke of a foreign rule, they successfully maintained its 
independence till they safely handed it on to him in the third generation 
of two kings ( taiiye purisa-guge). If our reading a/utlapuva in the sense 
of a/irlapurva, “previously annexed,” be accepted as correct, the Hathi- 
Gumpha record of his fourth regnal year (I. 5) may be so interpreted as 
to imply that the Vidyadhara-country was already annexed to the kingdom 
of Kalinga by some one of his predecessors, while the task that was left to 
him was just to consolidate the Meghavahana rule over it. In the absence 
of any clear record in his inscription as to his conquest of Pandya kingdom, 
the record of his twelfth regnal year stating that the king of Pandya 
supplied him with pearls, gems, jewels and rich apparels cannot be account- 
ed for without some such supposition that either the king of Pandya was 
an old ally of the Meghavahana kings or the king of Pandya was compelled 
to acknowledge his supremacy, even as an ally, in fear of the consequences 
of an itivasiou contemplated by him. Further, he could not have used 
Mathura as a military base of his attacks on Uttarapatha, on one hand, 
and on Anga-Magadha, on the other, as it appears from the records of his 
eighth and twelfth regnal years (I. 9, 1. 1 3) that he did so, if either he 
himself had not conquered it or it had not been an old dependency of the 
kingdom of Kalinga. 

It is very clear from the record of his first regnal year (I. 2) that the 
city of Kalinga with its gates, walls, residential houses, deep and cool 
tanks and all kinds of gardens was used as the capital of the Kalinga 
kingdom also by his predecessors. If Dantapura-Paloura was the most 
ancient known capital of Kalinga, and no evidence be forthcoming as to 
the city of Kalinga being used as the capital by any pre-Meghavahana 
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kings, some one among bis Meghavahana predecessors must be credited 
with the building of this as the capital city. 

The Hathi-Gumphii inscription contains the following two significant 
statements indicating under whose sway the kingdom of Kalinga had 
remained before the Meghavahana kings rose into power : (1) Pamcame 
cedant vase Namdara ju-tivasasata-oghatitam Tanasuhya-vata panadim naga - 
rav\\ pavesayati, “ And then in the fifth year, King Kharavela caused the 
canal opened out by King Nanda 103 (or 300) years ago to be extended 

into the capital city and (2) Hdrasame ca vase Namdaraja-nitam 

Kali m ga-Jindsanam (Ainga-magadhafo) Kalimgam aneti, “ And in the 
twelfth year, he caused the throne of Jina belonging to Kalinga which 
was carried off by King Nanda to be brought back (from Anga-Magadha) 
to Kalinga.” 

To us the two statements are important as indicating (1) that some 
king associated with Anga-Magadha and known as Nandaraja had invaded 
and conquered Kalinga before the Meghavahana kings established their 
sovereignty over it; and (2) that that Nandaraja opened out a canal or 
aqueduct near the Tanasuliya, Tanasuli or Tosali road while the kingdom 
of Kalinga was under his sway. 

Now, the Sanskrit alohas from the Old Oriya MS. tell us that King 
Aira or Ahira of Utkala proved to be the victor in a battle, which ensued 
between him, on one side, and King Nanda of Magadha, on the other. 
These represent King Nanda, as we saw, as a staunch supporter and King 
Aira-Ahira as a ruthless destroyer of the Vedic religion or Brahmanism. 
As a destroyer of the Vedic religion, King Aira-Ahira is said to have been 
a great friend ( mahdmitra ) of King Asoka. The 'alohas credit King Aira- 
Ahira with the transfer of the capital of Utkala from the main city in 
South Kosala to the Ekaprastara-tract around the hill of Khandagiri. 
Thus Utkala itself is described as a kingdom, which extended so far as to 
include in it Kosala and Tosala, forming two main divisions of Kharavela’s 
kingdom of Kalinga. Aud if we are to believe the story of the Sanskrit 
alohas, it is from the hands of King Nanda of Magadha that King Aira- 
Ahira of Utkala freed the kingdom and people of Kalinga. All these 
may be true, but until we have the opportunity of examining the nature 
and credibility of the original source of information, it is likely to be 
injudicious to attach undue importance to them. 

It is too late in the day of Indian historical research to attach any 
importance whatever to the opiuion of Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra assign- 
ing Kharavela to the 4th century 13. C. and claiming him, d fortiori , to 
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be a pre-A$okan king. It is impossible to regard Kh&ravela as a pre- 
ASokan king in the face of these two facts : (1) that his inscription in the 
Hathi-Gumpha distinctly represents him as a contemporary and rival of 
!§&takarni, whose territories lay contiguous to the western border of his 
Kalinga kingdom (T. 8), and (2) that whatever the actual date and identi- 
fication of this gatakarni, he was undoubtedly one of the Andhrabhrtya 
Satavahana kings who rose into power on the decline of the power of the 
earlier Andhra kings and years after the reign of King Asoka. It is equally 
impossible to regard Kharavela as a pre-Asokan and not as a post- 
Asokan king in view of the fact that his inscription distinctly 
alludes to Bahasatimita ( Urhaspitimitra) as a contemporary king 
of Magadha, subdued by him in the twelfth year of his reign, while 
there is neither tradition nor inscriptional evidence as to Bahasatimita’s 
rule in Magadha before or immediately after Asoka's reign. 

If our interpretation of the two expressions, tally a- jm visa ~y nga and 
taliya-yugasagavasana, be correct, Kharavela was unquestionably the sixth 
king of the Mahameghavahana family with whose accession to the throne 
of Kalinga the third couple of its two successive representative men was 
completed, and with whose father’s death, the reign of the third couple of 
kings was at an end, and his son and successor Kadampa-Kudepa came, as 
the seventh king, to be joined with him. The records of the Iiathi- 
Gumphfi inscription take us as far as the fourteenth year of his reign and, 
by no means, beyond it, and there are neither inscriptions nor traditions to 
inform us who among the Mahameghavahana kings and how many kings 
of the Mahameghavahana family reigned in Kalinga as successors of 
Kharavela and Kadampa-Kudepa, when actually the reign of Kharavela 
came to an end, or what befell the Mahameghavahanas after Kharavela’s 
death. 

Looking back, we find that Kharavela remained an ordinary prince 
for fifteen and a crown-prince for nine years, which is to say, the 
tenor of his life as a prince and crown-prince covered full twenty-four 
years of the reign of the Mahameghavahana kings. From the foundation 
of the rule of the Mahameghavahana dynasty right up to the accession of 
Kharavela we have to conceive the successive reign of (1) the first couple, 
(2) the first couple and a half, (3) the second couple, and (4) the second 
couple and a half. Even allowing twenty years as the average period of 
each reign, we do not get more than eighty years to represent the total 
length of the reign of Kharavela’s predecessors in the Mahameghavahana 
line. 
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It is very likely, as suggested by Mr. Jayaswal, that ( Megha 9 in the 
Puranas is hut a shortening from ‘ Meghavahana 9 or 1 Mahameghavahana/ 
which is the high-sounding epithet whereby KhSravela and other kings of the 
same royal family were designated. The traditions in the PurSnas unanimous- 
ly assert that among the different Indian kings who reigned in various parts 
of India as contemporaries of the Andhra or Andhrabhrtya-Satavahana 
rulers were the kings who reigned in Ko&ila or South Kosala, who were 
just nine in number, very powerful, intelligent and well-known as 
* Meghas/ 1 And it is expressly stated in the Bhavisya-Purana that 
seven KoSala kings of the Megha-Meghavahana dynasty and seven Andhra- 
Andhrabhrtya-Sataviihana kings reigned as contemporaries. 2 

Thus the traditions in the Puranas lead us to understand that alto- 
gether nine kings of the Megha-Meghavahana family reigned in South 
Kosala, which, as we have sought to show, formed one of the three princi- 
pal divisions of Kharavela’** Kalinga kingdom. And if it can be elicited 
from the ilathi-Gumpha and other old Brahml inscriptions that Kharavela 
reigned as the sixth king and Kadampa-Kudepa as the seventh king of the 
Mahameghavahana family, we can say that just two other kings of this 
family reigned after their death, which is to say, the rule of this family 
came to an end within thirty or forty years of Kharavela’s death. 

The determination of the age of Kharavela depends, to a large extent, 
on a satisfactory identification of King Nanda, Satakani and King Bahasati- 
mita of Magadha, all of whom find mention in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription. As to the identification of King Nanda, this inscription 
furnishes us with a key in the two facts stated by it : (1) that a canal or 
aqueduct was opened out near the Tanasuliya, Tanasuli or Tosali road by 
him 103 or 300 years ago, the years being counted back from the fifth 
year of Khura vela’s reign (pamcame cedani vase Namdaraja-livasasala- 
oghati ta-panadim tanasuli)/ a-vata) ; and (2) that the Kalinga throne of 
Jina, carried off by him ( N a nularaj a-ni ta KTilimga - J indsa na) was brought 
back from Ariga- Magadha to Kalinga by King Kharavela by a triumphal 
procession. Here ambiguity arises from the possibility of two alternative 
explanations of the compound ti-vasa-sata as meaning either 103 or 300 


1. Pargiter’8 Dynasties of tho Kali Age, p. 51 : 

Kotalaydiyi tu rdjuno bhavtfyanti mahabalah | 

1 Megha 9 iti samdkhydta buddhimanto navaiva tu |j 

2. Pargiter’a Dynasties of tlie Kali Age, p. 51, f. n. 16; Eka kdldh ime bhupah 
sapta Andhrah sapta Kautalah. 
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years. Admitting both the alternatives to be equally possible, we have to 
look out for a King Nanda of Magadha who conquered Kalinga, carried 
away the Kalinga throne of Jina as a trophy and opened out a canal in the 
Tosali division and not far away from the city of Kalinga, either 98 (108—5) 
or 295 (300 — 5) years before KhSravela’s accession. 

The only key to the identification of Satakani furnished in the H&thi- 
Gumpha inscription is that he held territories contiguous to the western 
border of Kharavela’s kingdom of Kalinga, comprising, as it did, South 
Kosala as one of its three main divisions. The tradition in the Bhavisya- 
Purana leads us to think that the first seven Meghavahana and the first 
seven Satavahana kings reigned as contemporaries, in which case if 
Kharavela was the sixth Meghavahana king, Satakani must have been 
the sixth Satavahana ruler. It remains to be seen whether the tradition 
in the Purana can be so rigorously interpreted as to mean that the first 
king of one dynasty was a contemporary of the first king of the other, 
the second of the second, and so on. 

Regarding Bahasatimita our information from the Hathi-Gumph& 
inscription is that he is the king of Magadha whom King Kharavela sub- 
dued in the twelfth year of his reign. In Yafiamita’s Brick-tablet inscrip- 
tion, found in Mathura, Queen Yasamita is described as the daughter 
of Brhasvatimita, the royal personage whose name is taken by l)r. Yogel 
to be the same as Bahasatimita or Brhaspatimitra. In one of the two 
Pabhosa inscriptions of Asadhasena, King Asadhasena, the king of Adhi- 
chatra, is represented as the maternal uncle ( matula ) of King Bahasatimita. 
The same Pabhosa inscription records the construction of a cave in the 
tenth year of Udaka whom Mr. Jayaswal identifies with Odraka, Odruka 
or Ardraka, mentioned in the Puranas as the fifth king of the Sunga 
dynasty, suggesting that King Asadhasena of Adhichatra was feudatory to 
the Sunga kings of Magadha. A. coin, too, has been found with a BrShml 
legend recording the name of Bahasatimita. The legend in the Divyft- 
vadana speaks of a Brhaspati as a Maurya king among the successors of 
Saraprati, the grandson of King Asoka. It remains to be seen whether 
King Bahasatimita, mentioned as a contemporary of King Kharavela, is the 
same personality as Bahasatimita of the coin, King Bahasatimita of the 
Pabhosa inscription, Bfhasvatimita of YasamitS’s Brick-tablet, and 
Brhaspati of the Divy&vadana, or he is a king of any neo-Mitra dynasty, 
which came possibly into existence sometime after the Kanvas. 

The data of chronology which may be collected thus from the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription and other sources are insufficient to determine 

35 
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undisputably the date of KhSravela. In the present state of our knowledge, 
we can do no better than stating the three views put forward by three emi- 
nent Indian scholars, drawing the reader’s attention to certain strong and 
weak points in the assumptions and arguments of each of them. 

First Mr. Jayaswal’s latest publication on the subject 1 2 assigns 
Kh£ravela’s accession to 18 2 B. C., taking him to be a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga-Mitra dynasty, whose 
accession is placed in 188 B. C. The validity of this view is claimed 
primarily on the soundness of identification of Bahasatimita or Brhaspati- 
mitra, mentioned in the Hathi-Gumpha text as a contemporary Magadhan 
king whom Kharavela subdued in the twelfth year of his reign, chiefly on 
the ground that Bahasati or Brhaspati finds mention in the Sankhyftyana 
Grhya-Sutra (I. 20. 6) as the presiding deity of the Pusya constellation of 
stars. 3 King Bahasatimita or Brhaspatimitra is sought to be connected 
with the Sunga-Mitra kings of Magadha by the argument that a king of 
this very name figures in a Pabhosa inscription as the nephew of King 
Asadhasena of Adhichatra (in North Paftcala), while the main text of this 
inscription records the excavation of a cave by Asadhasena for the Kasya- 
plya Arhats in the tenth year of Udaka (Odraka, Odruka or Ardraka 3 ) 
who happens to be counted in the Puranas as the fifth king of the Sunga- 
Mitra dynasty. 4 The reign of a king known by the name of Byhaspati 
among the successors of King ASoka and of his grandson Samprati can be 
inferred as well from a legendary list in the Divyavadana. 5 The reign of 
a king known by the name of Brhaspatimitra towards the end of the 
Maurya rule can be inferred equally from Yasamita's Brick-tablet, in 
which Queen Yasamita (of Mathura?) is described as the daughter of 
BrhSsvatimita, a name that can be equated either with Brhaspatimitra or 
with Brhatsvatimitra, the Brahml letter-forms of this record appearing to 
be in their essential features still Maury an. 6 The coin-name Bahasatimita 
for Pusyamitra is explained by the fact, that in other Sunga-Mitra and 
Sungabhytya-Kanva coins, the names of some of the Sunga and Kanva 
kings agree with and differ from those in the Puranas : — 


1. JBORS, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, pp. 23G-245. 

2. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 477-478. 

3. The Jain a commentator* Sllafika equates Udaka with Ardraka. Se9 Jacobi's Jaio a 
Sutras, Part II, p. 417. 

4. Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 31 ; JBORS, Vol. Ill, Pert IV, p. 474. 

6. JBORS, Vol. I, p. 96. 

6. El, Vol. II, pp, 242-243. 
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Coin-name. 

Puraga-name. 

Agnimitra 

Agnimitra* 

Bhanumitra 

Vasumitra • 

Jethamitra 

f Fasnjgeqtka . 

\ Snjye&tha. 

Ghosa ■) 

C Ghosa. 

Bhadragho^a > 

< Ghosavasu. 

Indramitra ) 

Vajramitra. 

Devamitra 

Devabhuti. 

Bhumimitra 

Bhumimitra. 1 


The objection arising from the Hathi-Gumpha statement Namdaraja - 
tivasasata-oghatitam Tanasuliya-vata panadim nagaram pavesayati which 
must be ordinarily rendered as “ He (King Kharavela) caused the canal 
opened out by King Nanda 103 (or 300) years ago to be extended from the 
Tanasuliya or Tanasuli road into the city (of Kalinga) ” is sought to be 
met by the argument that here the expression Namdaraja-tivasasata - 
oghatita should be taken to mean " opened out in 300 Nanda-era (the era 
founded by King Nandavardhana, 2 the grandfather of Mahapadma Nanda, 
in 485 B. C.) ” 3 The existence of such an era is sought to be proved by 
the fact that Alberuni, writing his Indika in 1030 A. D., * found this era in 
actual use in Mathura and Kanauj,’ and * heard the local tradition that the 
founder of the era lightened the taxes by obtaining wealth from the under- 
soil (which reminds us of the story of the buried treasures of the Nandas).’ 4 * 
The same is sought to be proved also by the evidence of the Yedarava 
inscription of the Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI, stating : “ Having 
said, why should the glory of the Kings Vikramaditya and Nanda be a 
hindrance any longer ? he with a loud command abolished that (era) 
which has the name of Saka, and made that (era) which has the Chalukya 
counting ” (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 437). 6 

In accordance with Mr. JayaswaPs chronological interpretation of the 
fact of Kharavela’s ‘ marching against the west disregarding Satakarni 9 
one must identify ‘ KhSravela’s Satakarni 3 with &3takarui I, who is no 
other than 8rI-Satakarni mentioned in the Puranas as the third king of the 
Andhrabhftya-Satavahana dynasty founded by Simuka, the father of 


1. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 479. 

2. JBORS, Vol. I, pp. 78, 106. 

3. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Parts III-IV, p. 240. 

4. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Parts III-IV, p. 240. 

6. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Parts III-IV, p. 238. 
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Srl-Satakarni, and Satakarni mentioned as the Lord of the Deccan (Dak§u 
napatha-pati) in the NSnSghat Cave inscription of Queen Nayanika, the 
daughter-in-law ofr Simuka. Further, one must assign this Sgtakarni’s 
accession to 172 B. C., placing the foundation of the Satavahana dynasty 
in 203 B. C., on the strength of the expert opinion of Dr. Bdhler who found 
Nayanika’s N&naghat Cave inscription to be, on palaeographic grounds, 
slightly older than KhSra vela’s inscription in the Hathi-Gumpha. 1 

Our difficulty in accepting his interpretation of Namdaraja of the 
expression Namdaraja-tivasasata-oghatita in the sense of “ Nanda-era ” 
is that the same construction cannot be applied to Namdaraja in Nam - 
daraja^nita Kalimga-Jindsana , which, too, is an expression in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text and must be rendered as “ the Kalinga throne of Jina 
carried away by King Nanda. 99 We cannot appreciate the presumption 
in the Cambridge History of India suggesting even the possibility of 
Namdaraja being a local ruler, that is to say, one of the earlier kings of 
Kalinga, in view of the clear suggestion in the Hathi-Gumpha record 
that this King Nanda took away the throne of Jina from Kalinga and was 
somehow connected with Anga and Magadha. 

Thus the interpretation of Namdaraja as Nanda-era failing to hold 
its ground, the only alternative left is to expound the compound Namda - 
raja-tivasasata-nghatjta-panadi as signifying “ the canal opened out by King 
Nanda 103 or 300 years ago.” Though there is much to be said in 
favour of the presumption that “103 years ” is the prima facie construc- 
tion of tivasasata, and that if “ 300 years ” were the intended sense, the 
expression Would have been differently worded, the compound, as it is, 
must not be expounded excluding the possibility of the sense of “ 3o0 
years.” 

Proposing to expound the compound tivasasata in the sense of “ 103 
years,” counted back from Kharavela's fifth regnal year and to identify 
KhSravela’s contemporary King Bahasatimita of Magadha with Pusya- 
mitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, none can escape from the con- 
clusions that “Kharavela’s Nanda” was no other than King Asoka Maurya 
who conquered Kalinga in 261 B. C., in the eighth year of his reign, and 
that KhSravela’s accession took place in 163 (261 — 98) B.C. But 

there is no other plausible reason for the supposed representation of King 
Asoka as King Nanda except the fact that his grandfather, Chandragupta 


1. JBOKS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 441-442. 
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Maurya, is described in the Vayu-Purana as a scion of the NanJa family 
(Nandendu). 1 

To us, the proposed identification of ‘Khara vela’s Nanda’ with 
Nandavardhana or Nandivardhana, the first king of the pre-Mauryan 
Nanda dynasty, is arbitrary. It is difficult to prove that Nandavardhana 
either conquered Kalinga or reigned in 458 B.C. to be able to found an era 
in that year. 

We find it difficult to agree with Mr. Jayaswal in thinking that 
“Kharavela’s Satakarni” holding territories that lay contiguous to the 
western border of Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom, was a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga-Mitra dynasty, in the face of these 
two facts : (i) that the traditions in the Puranas assert that the Andhra- 
bhrtya-Satavahana rulers established their suzerainty after the reign of 

the &ungabhrtya-Kanva kings had come to an end, 2 3 as well as after the 

-V ’ 

destruction of the Andhra power and (2) that the territories to the west 
of Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom were included in the Sunga empire during 
the reign of Pusyamitra and governed by the Sunga Viceroy Agnimitra, 
the son of Pusyamitra. 4 * 6 

Vidisa was governed, according to the Malavikftgnimitra, by Prince 
Agnimitra acting, no doubt, as the Viceroy of his father, King Pusyamitra. 
One of the Barhut inscriptions records the first pillar of the Barhut stone- 
railing as a gift from CapadevI, the wife of Revatimitra of Vidlsft/’ 
Another inscription records another gift from Vasi§t»hl, the wife of Veli- 
mitra of Vidifia. There can be little doubt that both Revatimitra and 
Velimitra were connected with the Mitra family in Vidisa. The Barhut 
ifl. Gateway inscription clearly proves that even when King Dhanabhuti 
invested the Barhut stone-railing with the gateways, Barhut continued to 
be included in the Sunga dominions (8uganani raje)> { ' 

The Puranas definitely state that Sisuka (Simuka of the inscription), 
the founder of the Andhrabhrtya-S&tavahana dynasty, came to rule the 


1. B. C. Mazumdar’s Orissa in the Making, p. 56. In the Mudra-Rakfasa, too, Ohandra- 
gnpta Maurya is described as a son of the Nanda king by a gudra woman. In the Buddhist 
tradition, the origin of the Moriyas is traced to the Moriya warriors of Pippalivana. 

2. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 35. ’ 

3. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 45-46. 

4. H. 0. Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, second edition, p. 230. 

6. Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and Sinha), No. 4. 

6. Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and Sinha), No. 1. 
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earth by destroying the lingering remains of the Sunga power represented 
by Susarman, the last of the Sungabhrtya-Kanva kings. On the termina- 
tion of the Suiiga reign, Vidisa came under the rule of Sisunandi who was 
succeeded by his younger brother Nandiyasa or Yasonandi, and Nandiyasa 
was succeeded in his turn by three kings of his line, while his daughter’s 
son Sifiuka became the ruler of Purika. 1 Curiously enough, as Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri observes, Sisuka is precisely the Purana spelling of the name of 
Simuka, the founder of the Andhrabhrfcya-Satavahana dynasty. 2 3 Here two 
important facts can be gleaned from the Purana chronicles : (1) the rise 
in Vidisa of a neo-Nandi or neo-Nanda family of kings who struggled for 
supremacy within the Sunga dominions, it being quite possible that either 
Sisunandi or Nandiyasa temporarily seized the throne of Magadha, and 
even conquered Kaliriga and opened out a canal 98 years prior to KhSra- 
vela’s accession and after the termination of the rule of the Sunga family, 
and (2) the rise of the Satavahana dynasty after destroying the vestiges of 
the Suiiga power represented by the last of the Kanvas, say, in 
27 B.C. 

The evidence of the Pabhosa inscription of King Afadhasena of Adhi- 
chatra, representing Asajhasena as the maternal uncle of King Brhaspati- 
mitra and recording the construction of a cave for the use of the Kasya- 
plya Arhats in the tenth year of Udaka who is mentioned in the Puranas 
as the fifth king of the tfunga-Mitra family, is really a strong point in 
favour of Mr. Jayaswal’s identification of Khara vela’s Magadhan rival 
Brhaspatimitra with Ptisyamitra. But there are certain inscriptional evi- 
dences to dispute the correctness of the inclusion. ^ It is difficult more- 
over, to account by Mr. Jayaswal’s theory of two sets of names in litera- 
ture and epigraphy for a number of kings bearing ‘Mitra’ as a common 
surname, Visnumitra of Gautamimitra’s inscription, Brahmamitra 

whose wife NagadevT donated a corner pillar of the old stone-railing at 
Buddha-Gaya, and Indr&gnimitra whose wife Arya Kurangl donated a 
large bulk of the Buddha-Gaya stone-railing. There may seem to be 
much truth in Dr. Ilaychaudhuri's suggestion that these Mitra kings 
belonged, perhaps, together with Brhaspatimitra, to a neo-Mitra dynasty f 
which arose sometime after the destruction of the KSnva power. W® 


1. Pargitor’8 Dynasties of tho Kali Ago, p. 49. 

2. II. C. Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, second edition, p. 254. 

3. Sir John Marshall’s “A Guide to Sanchi,” p. 11, f. n.; Raychaudhari’s Political History 
of Ancient India, p. 252. 
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must bear always in mind that so far as Pusyamitra is concerned, he is 
designated Pn&yamitra both in literature and in inscription (Jayaswal’s 
‘ Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya ’), and so far as Brhaspatimitra is concerned, 
he is designated Bnhasatimittn in the inscriptions and in the coin-legends. 
Secondly, in the opinion of Itai Bahadur Bamaprasad Chanda, 

Namdardja of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription should be identified with 
Mahapadma Nanda or with one of hi« sons on the ground that " it 
is not Nandivardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have 
brought ‘ all under his sole sway , and ‘ uprooted all Ksatriyas 9 or the 
old reigning families ; ” Satakani mentioned in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription as a contemporary of Kharavela should be identified with 
“ gatakarni II whose reign may be tentatively dated between 

B.C. 7 5- 20/' partly on the ground that this gatakarni finds mention 
in the Puranas without a qualifying adjective ‘ sri 9 characterising 
his name, just in the same way that Satakani finds mention in Kharavela's 
inscription without such a qualifying epithet ; King Sri Satakarni of the 
Sanchi Gateway inscription should be distinguished as g&takarni II from 
Simuka’s son, gatakarni I, referred to in the Nanaghat Cave inscription of 
Nayanika for the simple reason that on palaeographic grounds the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription of Kharavela must be placed between the Nanaghat 

Cave and Barhut E. Gateway inscriptions, on one side, and the Sanchi 

Gateway inscription, on the other. 1 

Identifying ‘ Khara vela's Nanda 9 with Mahapadma Nanda or with 
one of his sons who reigned in the 4th century B.C. and explaining ti-vasa - 
sata in the sense of “ 800 years,” it is easy to conclude that the rise of 
Kharavela “ probably synchronised with the fall of the Sunga dynasty 
and the consequent weakening of the power of Magadha.” 2 

Our main objection to the proposed identification of * Kharavela's 
Nanda 1 with Mahapadma Nanda or with any other pre-Mauryan Nanda 
king is that it is almost conclusive from the statements in Anoka’s K, E. 
XIII that Asoka was the fust among the Indian kings reigning after 
the Buddha's demise to conquer the theretofore unconquered land of the 
Kalingas ( avijifam vijinitum) and to annex the same to his own kingdom. 
Kalinga has been described as ‘a recently annexed territory 9 ( adhuna-ladhd 
Kalimgd), it being conquered just in the eighth year of his reign (‘261 
B.C.). Serious reflections on the terrible consequences of his war with 


1. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. I, pp. 10, II, 14-15. 

2. Ibid, Vol. I, p. II. 
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Kalifiga are said to have brought about a great turning point in his life 
and eareer. It is evident from his two Separate Rock Edicts that he 
governed the province of Kalinga by his viceroy and high functionaries. 
It is certain that this province remained under his rule for at least twenty- 
nine years (261-£3:J B.C.). It is manifest from all his statements that 
he really found the conquest of Kalinga a hard nut to crack, and that, in 
spite of his most determined attacks, he failed to conquer and annex all 
the tracts covered by Kharavela's kingdom of Kalifiga, He had to leave 
out certain parts demarcating them as unconquered outlying tracts ( anita 
avijita) and placing them in charge of his high functionaries known as 
* Wardens of the Marches ’ ( Amtapafa-mahamata ). The digging of a 
canal near the Tosali road may be regarded as a possible work of his. 
And, lastly, there were two sets of inscriptions, one set incised on the 
Dhauli rock separated by an open plain from the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khan<Jagiri and the other incised on the Jaugacja rock within a few miles 
from KhSraveWs capital to remind the inhabitants of Kalinga of the fact 
( ,f its conquest by an outsider. The personal name of King ASoka having 
not been recorded in these inscriptions, it was not impossible for the local 
people to identify the author of the inscriptions and the excavator of the 
Tosali road canal with a Magadhan king Nanda whom the growing 
spurious Brahmanieal traditions made them familiar with. 

Two of the stories of hell in the Petavatthu which is one of the post- 
Asokan Pali works included in the Buddhist Tipi taka alludes to the kingdom 
of a fabulously rich Nanda king abounding in the wealth of all kinds of 
apparels. 1 2 The commentary on the Petavatthu identifies Nandarftja of 
these stories with a pre-Buddhistic king of Kasi.* The Jaina Bhagavati- 
Sutra (XV. 1) speaks of a powerful King Jayasena Vimalavahana MahS- 
padma ( Mahapanma ) reigning in the city of SatadvSra at the foot of the 
Vindhya mountain long long after the death of the Ajivika teacher 
GodSla who predeceased Mahavira by sixteen years. As a mighty perse- 
cutor of the Jains, this King Mahapadma is represented as an embodiment 
of the evil spirit of Gosala. 3 None need be surprised if this Jayasena 


1. Petavatthu, II. 1, III. 2 : — 

Yavata Nandarajassa vijitasmim paficchadd. 

2, Paramattha-Dipani, the volume containing the Petavatthu-Oommentary, p. 73. 
Somehow, it is to this King Nanda that the legend in Alberuni’s Indika of the Nanda 
king, rich with buried treasures, may be traced. 

8. None need be surprised if some 9uch king was behind the story in the Sanskrit ilokas 
from an Old Oriya MS. of a vedadharma-paraya^a Nanda rival of the Jain King Aira- 
Ahira of Utkala. 
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VimalavRhana Mahapadma who held his kingdom at the foot of the 
Vindhya mountain was the same king as Pravlra, the son of Vindhyasakti, 
whom the Puranas praise as a ruler who reigned in the city of Kancanaka 
for sixty years and performed a horse sacrifice. 1 

Under the circumstances, particularly having regard to the hard 
facts recorded by King Asoka, it may be far safer to err by identifying 
* Kharavela’s Narnia* with Asoka Maurya and assigning Kharavela’s acces- 
sion to the second quarter of the 1st century A.D., interpreting ti-vasa sat a 
in the sense of “ 300 years,** or by identifying him with SiSunandi or with 
YaSonandi who snatched away Vidisa from the Auuga dominions on the 
fall of the Amiga power and assigning Kharavela’s accession to the same 
second quarter of the 1st century A.D. interpreting ti-vasa-sata in the 
sense of u 103 years,** than falling into endless difficulties by proposing to 
identify ‘ Kharavela’s Nanda’ with Mahapadma Naiula and to assign 
Kharavela’s accession to the period covered by the reign of the Kanvas 
in the 1st century B.f\ and identifying Kharavela’s contemporary King 
Brhaspatimitra of Magadha with none. 

Kharavela’s Aatakarrii may have been the sixth Siitavahana king 
mentioned in the Puranas, that is to say, Rai Bahadur Chanda’s ftata- 
karni II. This identification is borne out by the tradition in the Bhavisya- 
Purana representing the first seven Meghavahana and the first seven 
SatavRhana kings as contemporaries. We may even concede that Aata- 
karni II was King Sri-Satakarni during whose reign and within whose 
kingdom the Sanehi gateway was donated by a donor. But how can wo 
think that this Aatakarni reigned in the VidifiR region after the fall of the 
flunga power when it is expressly stated in the Puranas that King Si$u- 
nandi and his four successors reigned in VidiSa contemporaneously with the 
Kanva rulers of Magadha, and that SiSuka-Simuka founded the Siltavahana 
dynasty only after he had succeeded in destroying the lingering remnants 
of the Sunga power represented by Susarman, the last of the Kanva kings, 
gisuka-Simuka of Pnrika who is described as YaSonandi’s daughter’s son ? 

Thirdly, in the opinion of Dr. Raychaudlmri, ‘Kharavela’s Nanda’ 
should be identified with MahapadmaNanda on the authority of the Puranas 
extolling Mahapadma, the third pre-Mauryan Nanda king, as “ the sole 
monarch who brought all the ruling powers under his way,” 2 and* Kharavela’s 


1. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 50. 

2. H. G. Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 141. 
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£alakarni ' should be identified with Satakarni I, while Satakarni I himself 
should be identified with (1) Simuka's son, King Satakarni, the lord of the 
Deccan, mentioned in the Nanaghat Cave inscription of Nayanika, (2) 
King SrI-Satakarni of the Sanehi Gateway inscription, (3) the elder 
Sarga?tns mentioned in the Periplus,and (4) Satakarni, the lord of Pratisthana 
and father of Saktikumara mentioned in Indian literature. 1 Regarding 
Mahapadma Nanda, he seems to think that the traditions in the PurSnas 
can be liberally interpreted so as to imply that even the old ruling family 
of Kalinga was subdued by the all-powerful Nanda monarch. In short, he 
does not think it improbable that Mahapadma Nanda effected a conquest in 
Kalinga, 2 which is said to have been ruled by thirty-two or a similar num- 
ber of kings who reigned independently as contemporaries of the £aisu- 
nagas. 3 At the same time he seeks to maintain that Sisuka-Simuka, the 
first king of the Satavahana family, wa*s able to found the Satavahana 
dynasty only after the destruction of the Kanva power in 28 B.C. 

We have already disposed of the boasted claims in the Puranas for 
Mahapadma Nanda. If * Kharavela's Nanda 9 be Mahapadma Nanda, the 
all-powerful pre-Mauryan Nanda monarch of Magadha, if ‘ Kharavela’s 
flatakarni 9 bo the third king of the Satavahana family, and the Satava- 
hana dynasty were founded not earlier than 27 11. C., and if t€ 300 years” 
be the correct rendering of ti-vasa-safa , it is for Dr. Itaychaudhuri to 
explain how Kharavela’s accession can be placed in the last quarter of the 
1st century B.C. We must still hold that one should take the presumption 
created, on the strength of the tradition in the Pui anas, in favour of the 
possibility of Mahapadma Nanda’s conquest of Kalinga with a grain of 
salt, first, because this tradition does not tally with the more reliable tra- 
dition in the Pali chronicles, including the Mahabodhivamsa, and, secondly, 
in the face of a clear evidence of Asoka’s R. E. XIII tending to prove just 
the contrary of what is elicited from the Puranas. Dr. Ilaychaudhuri has 
attempted indeed in vain to invest the tradition in the PurSnas with 
cogency and authenticity by reducing the length of Mahapadma Nanda's 
reign from 88 to 28 years on the strength of the reading astarimsati in a 
solitary manuscript of the Vayu- Parana. So long as the reading about the 
total length of the reigns of Mahapadma and his successors remains satam 
aamtih (“one hundred year*? ”), the reduction of the length of MahSpadma’s 


1. H. C. Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 263 foil. 

2. Ibid , pp. 142. 

3. Parg iter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 24. 
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reign from 88 to 28 in a single manuscript of a particular Purana is 
unavailing as a proof of authenticity and cogency of the tradition. 

We cannot, however, help appreciating the general tenor of Dr. Ray- 
cliamlhurPs arguments persuading us to assign Kharavela’s accession to the 
second quarter of the 1st century A.D. by placing the commencement of 
the Satavahana rule in 27 B.C., identifying Satakarni of the Hiithi- 
(xumpha text with the third king of the Satavahana dynasty 1 2 * and relegat- 
ing King Brhaspatimitra of Magadha to a neo-Mitra dynasty. 

This chronological conclusion may derive support from a few collateral 
evidences, which are as follows : — 

(I) The style of the Hathi-Gumpha text is closely similar and slightly 
anterior to that of the Milinda- Panha which is one of the extra- canonical 
Buddhist texts quoted by Buddliagliosa in his commentaries [ante, pp. 172), 
which, in its turn, presupposes all the Pali canonical texts as we now have 
them, — the texts which were committed to writing during the reign of King 
VatUgamani towards the close of the 1st century B.C., S and which according 
to a tradition embedded in it, was not compiled earlier than 500 years from 
the Buddha’s demise, — an event placed now-a-days in 48-3 or 484 B.C. 8 The 
Milinda-Pafiha was compiled when the memory of King Milinda-Menander 
was still green in India with that of his courtiers Anantakaya-^«Y/oc^«.? 
and Damayanta -De me trios, his capital Sagala or $akala, and his birth- 
place Alasandadlpa (Alexandria). The political position of the Greco- 
Bactrian king is well brought out in a passage in which he is represented 
as comparing himself to a lion in a golden cage surrounded by many 
enemies. 4 Just as the authenticity of the tradition about the compilation of 
the Kathavatthu as a Pali canonical text in the 18th year of Aaoka's reign 
and 2:36 years after the Buddha’s demise 6 * may be proved by the close 


1. According to the Puranas, Simuka, the first Satavfthana king, reigned for 10, 
Kr?na, the second king, for 10 or 18, and Sri-Satakar^i, the third king, for 10 years. 

2, 3. Geiger’s Translation of the Maliavainaa, Introduction. 

4. Trenckner’a Milinda-Paflha, p. 88 : Seyyatha pi sVio migar&ja suvanna.partjare 

pakkhitto bahimukho yeva hoti , evatn eva lcho * harp kinedpi ggdram ajjhavasdmi bahimukho 
yeva acchdmi......bahu me paccatthika. 

5. Trenckner’s Milinda-Pafiha, p. 13 ; Buddhaghoja’s AtthisalinI, p. 0, wrongly 

places the event 218 years, while the Mahavarpsa (V. 278-280) rightly places it 230 years, 

after the Buddha’s demise. 
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resemblance, a aiong other evidences, 1 between the most peculiar dialectical 
st \ le of the Kathavatthu and that of Anoka’s R.E. IX, so, perhaps, the 
authenticity of the tradition about the compilation of the Milinda-Panha 
some 500 years after the Buddha’s demise may be proved by the observed 
close resemblance of its style with that of the Hathi-Gumpha text- As 
regards the similarity of style between the Kathavatthu and Asoka’s 
K. E. IX, the following quotations may here suffice : — 

1. Kathavatthu, 1.6 — Atthi siyd atitam siyd nvdtiianli . Hafici 

atitam atthi , atthi siyd atitam siyd nvdtitam ten atitam nvdtitam 
nvdtitam alitanti } etc. 

2. Adoka’s R. E. IX — Siyd va tam atham nivateyd siyd puna no 

hid alo kike ca vase. Tyam puna dhamma-magale akdlikye. 
Havn.ce pi tam atham no nite tijiida atham palala anamtam puna 
pasavati . Ilamcc puna tam atham nivate ti, etc. 

(2) The invocation formula, Namo arihamtdnam namo sava-sidhdnam, 
used at the commencement of the Hathi-Gumpha text is closely similar to 
and somewhat simpler than the formula, Namo samma-sambuddhanam 
paramatthadassi)iam sifddigunapdramippattdnam } occurring at the commence- 
ment of the Petakdpadesa. It may be noted that the Satavahana inscrip- 
tions have mostly Siddham for their benedictory formula. Another form 
of the convention characterising such works as the Netti-Pakarann, the 
Milinda-Paftha and the Kautillya Artha-Sastra is the epitome of the 
text presented in one or more verses.* 2 3 This twofold convention s 
which became a universal phenomenon in Indian literature dating from 


1. Kathavatthu, I. 3, stating : Majjhimesu janapadesti atthi brahmacariyavaso, 
ruccantimesu janapadesti n’atthi brahmacariyavaso Milakkhesu aviniidtdresu. yattha n'atthi 
gati bhikkhunam bhikkhuninam upasakdnam updsikdnam. 

2. Nofcti-Pakarana, p. 1 : — 

Ya?p toko pujayate salolcapalo sada namassati ca i 
Tass'eta sdsanavaram vidtihi iieyyani naravarassa || 

Milinda-l’nftha, p. 1 : — 

Milindo ndma so raja Sagalayatp puruttame I 
Upagaiichi Ndgasenam GaAgd oayathd sdgaratri (I 
Artha-g&stra, p. 6 : — 

Sukha-g rahaya-vijfieyam tattvdrthapada-nis citam r 
Kautilyena krtaip tdstram vimuktegrantha-vistaram j| 

3. The rule that a treatise should be commenced with either benedictory invocation 
or the specification of the thesis ( diirnamaskriyd vastu-nirdtso vdpi tanmulam ) which is 
prescribed in the Kffvya-Prakftsa and other Indian works on poetics must have been sug- 
gested by the twofold convention that came into vogue. 
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Ihc 2nd or the 3rd century A.D. cannot be traced either in Indian 
literature or in Indian epigraphy prior to the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Petakdpadesa and the Netti-Pakarana are the two 
extra-canonical Pali companion works ascribed to Mahiikaecana. Of them, 
the former may be shown to have been quoted by name in HuddhaghosVs 
AtthasalinJ, 1 2 and the latter may be shown to have been presupposed by the 
Milinda-Pailha and Biiddhaghosa's Atthasalinl.- Prof. Hardy, the editor 
of the Netti-Pakarana, fixes the 2nd century A.D. as the date of composi- 
tion of this work. We have taken these two Pali works with the Artha- 
$astra because, in our opinion, the Artha-£astra, as we now have it, cannot 
be dated earlier than the 2nd century A.D. The concluding chapter of the 
Artha-Sastra deals with 32 Taulra-yitklis representing the terminology of 
textual methodology. Curiously enough, a precisely similar treatment has 
been accorded to the same number of Tanlra-i/ukl is in the Susruta-Samhita 
(Uttaratantra, Ch. LXV) which is, in its extant form, a compilation of 
the 2nd or the 3rd century A.D., while the total number of the Tautra- 
yuklis has been increased to 34 in the Caraka* Samhita. 3 4 So far as Pali 
literature is concerned, the Netti-Pakarana and the Petakopadesa are the 
two well-known treatises on textual methodology. It will be noticed that 
the twofold convention combined in the opening verses characterises also 
the Madhyamika-Karika of Nagarjuna who was associated with one of the 
Satavahana rulers : — 

Anirodham anulpddam anncchedam andmatam I 
Anekdrlham andndrlham a mg am am a air gam am }| 

Yah pratilya-samnlpddam prapa aco panama m kivam i 
Desaydmdsa numb udd has lam ramie vadaldm varum N 

(3; The Barhut stone-railing which is a purely Suriga architecture 
bears two sculptural representations of Asokan pillars. 1 Then; are 
instances of imitation of Asokan pillars in Suuga architecture among the 
ruins of Buddhist monasteries and monuments at Sarnath. The pillars 

1. Atthasalinl, p. 165. 

2. See the characterisation of saddhd in the Notti (p. 28), the same in the Milinda 
(pp. 34 foil.), and the quotation of both in tho Atthapjilini, pp. 119.120. Sec, also, how 
the simple characterisation of sali by apilapana-lakhhand satiti in tho Notti ha« been 
elaborated in the Milinda (pp. 37*38). 

3. Caraka-Samhita, SiddhisthSna, Ch. XTI. 

4. Cunningham’s Mahabodbi, PI. III. 
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with octagonal shafts and Asokan capitals as typified by the pillars of the 
Barhut E. Gateway represent the final stage in the development of the 
Sunga style of architecture. The old stoue-railing at Buddha-GayH, 
mostly donated by the queens of the later Mitra dynasty, bear sculptural 
representations of the typical Sunga pillars at Barhut, 1 while the typical 
Buddha-Gaya pillars go to show a considerably modified form of the 
Suuga pillars at Barhut. 2 The shrine-posts on the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khaiyjagiri, ornamented according to their description in the H&thi- 
Gumpha text (I. 15), alternately with two different flower-designs, indi- 
cate a wide departure from the Sunga style established at Barhut. 

Thus we dispose of the vexed question of Kharavela's date, remember- 
ing all the while that Indian chronology is a house of cards, which may 
break down at any moment. But it cannot be doubted that the sun of the 
royal power of Kalinga reached the zenith during the reign of King 
Kharavela, though the light which dazzled the eyes was destined to set for 
ever. The warrior-like spirit of Kharavela and his bold undertaking of 
military campaigns all over India clearly prove that militarism was in full 
vigour in the country in spite of Asoka’s advocacy of the ideal of conquest 
by the dhamma . But what has been the fiual result of the wars and war- 
fares that served to keep Kharavela ever busy and the people of Kalinga 
always in excitement ? The final result has been this that Mahavijaya 
Kharavela disappeared completely out of sight after the 14th year of his 
reign and the Meghavahana dynasty came to an end within a few years of 
his death. The fateful career of Khuravela is enough to prove that the 
arras that hurl missiles may strike terror, but the arms that embrace 
that conquer for good. It is Asoka who set up the ideal of conquest by the 
dhamma . Kharavela upset this ideal only to be forgotten even in the 
literature of the Jains, while the memory of A$oka has all along been adored 
by the whole Buddhist world. The sigh of monarehs found its fitting 
expression in the verse singing the death-ode of the royal state and the 
everlasting glory of the nobler deeds o£ men : 

Jlranti ve rajarathd sucitta , a/ho sariram pi jaram npeti | 

Satan ca dhammo na jaram upeti, santo have sab b hi pavedayanti || 3 


1. Cunningham's MnMbodhi, PI. IV, two square panels. 

2. Cunningham's MahUbodhi, PI. IV, the pillar in the middle. 

3. Dhumiuapada, Jaravagga. Such is indeed the moral or central idea of the Mahi- 
vazpsa which is the greatest known epic chronicle of the kings of Ceylon, and of aJl the 
•pies of the Hindoo. 
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tf The painted royal chariot falls indeed into decay ; even the body 
(which passes as one’s own) is sure to approach the same fate. The noble 
tradition of the virtuous alone does not go to decay. This is indeed the 
proclaimed opinion of those of tranquil heart who discuss with good men.” 

KhSravela, the sovran lord of Kaliiiga, was wise enough to beware of 
his royal state betimes and to take steps, when opportunity occurred, to 
build the costly works of art and architecture in glorification of his religion. 
And it is the lingering rock-cut caves on the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri which have immortalised him and raised up the people of 
Kalinga in the estimation of civilised humanity. 

15. THE CITY OF KALIttGA 

Kharavela’s inscription is not without a few interesting hints as to 
the plan, picturesqueness, internal life, joy and prosperity of the city of 
Kalinga which was the capital of his Kalinga kingdom. 

As regards the plan and picturesqueness, we have mention, in the first- 
year f s record (I. 2), of (I) gopura (gate-house), (2) pakara (wall), (3) nivgsana 
(residential building), (4) tadaga (tank), and (5) uyana (garden) as features 
associated with the city of Kalinga. As to other features, there are 
allusions, in the ninth year’s record (I. 10), to (0) rTija-nivam Mahavijaya- 
pasada (the royal residence, the Great-victory palace) ; in the twelfth 
year’s record, to (7) vithi (road), (8) catnra (square), (9) palikha (gate-bar), 
and (10) sihara (tower), besides gopura (gate-house) ; and in the fifth 
year's record (I. 6), to (11) panadl (canal). A few terms preceding vithi 
and denoting other features are now missing from the twelfth year’s 
record. 

So far as the twelfth year’s record goes, the terms vithi, catara, 
palikha, gopura and sihara arc all used in plural forms (miliUcatara- 
palikhani gopurani siharani). We may with good reasons maintain that 
the terms gopura, pakara , nivesana , tadaga and uyana have been used 
in a plural sense also in the first year’s record. The plural sense of the 
first three terms is not inconsistent with the copulative compound 
gopura-pakara-nivesanam . The plural sense of tadaga may be easily 
derived from the compound tadaga-padiyo which is a plural expression. 
The plural sense of uyana is conveyed by the pronominal adjective sav a 
which is the first member of the compound savuyana ( sarvodyana ). Thus 
it may be established that the city of Kalinga, even as King Kharavela 
found it at the time of his anointment, contained many a gopura , many a 
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pakara , many a nivesana , many a tadaga , and many a uyana . But as 

regard.? Mahuvijaga-paxada and panadi , the implied sense is singular. 

The general features implied by these terms go to show that the 
city of Kalinga was built, even before the reign of Kharavela, on the 
same plan, more or less, as other Indian cities, e.g. t the city of Sagala of 
which we have a vivid description in the Milinda-Panha (Trenckner’s 
edition, pp. 1-2). It may be inferred from the hints given in Kharavela’s 
inscription that the palace used as the royal residence was the main 
centre of interest in the city of Kalinga, precisely as in other cities ; 
that the residential buildings were all inside a city-wall provided with 
gateways and gate-bars, and themselves were provided with enclosures 
and gate-houses ; that the various gardens, parks and groves added to 
picturesqueness of the city ; that the roads, squares, court-yards and canals 
facilitated easy communication and intercourse ; that the deep and cool 
tanks (ga h hlra-sita hi - tadaga ) served as reservoirs of water for drinking, 
bathing and washing purposes, while the spire-temples towering above 
the house-tops stood out as various centres of religious worship. 

Comparing the plural expressions in Kharavela’s inscription with 
those in the Milinda description of the city of Sagala, we cannot fail 
to notice that each of them falls short of the expected expression by one 
or two words, as the following table will indicate : 

K. I. M. 


(1) gojmra 

(2) tadaga 

(3) uyana 

(4) vit/ii-catara 
(b) nii'csana-sihara 


gopura-torana 
talaka-p okkharani 
arama-nyyana-upavana 
vithi-caccara-catukka-singhataka 

an tar dp ana- vivid ha m dana ggasa ia- 
Uimagiri-sihhara-santasa-vara- 
hhavana 


Reading between the lines, it is easy to understand that the purpose of 
Kharavela’s inscription was far from giving a connected description of 
the city of Kaliiiga, and that the features implied by the additional words 
in the Milinda description \Vere meant to be covered by the plural sense 
of the words in the former. We say that where gojmra in the sense of 
gate-house or gate-lower is employed, tor ana in the sense of gate or gateway 
is implied there. Similarly where tadaga in the general sense of tank is 
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employed, pokkharaiii in the sense of small tank need not be separately 
mentioned. The Hathi-GumphS expression savuyana, interpreted in the 
sense of all gardens or all kinds of garden, may be said to include in it 
both drama (park) and npavana (grove), As regards vithi and catara, 
it is not unlikely that some term corresponding to the Pali catukka - 
siiighdtaka meaning cross roads has vanished with the missing words 
preceding vithi. Anyhow, where vithi in the general sense of road is 
employed, catukka-singhdtaka in the sense of cross-road need not be 
separately mentioned. And so as to the varieties of nivesana-sihara . 

For details of the plans of Indian cities, the reader is referred to 
Dr. B. B. Dutt’s “Town-planning in Ancient India/’ As for the 
technical architectural significance of the above terms, Dr. P. K. Acharya’s 
“ Dictionary of Hindu Architecture” is sure to prove to be the best help. 
It will be evident from Dr. Acharya’s quotations that gopnras in the 
sense of gate-houses or gate-towers were not peculiar to religious edifices ; 
but these formed the paraphernalia of religious temples, as well as of resi- 
dential buildings. It is equally manifest from Dr. Acharya’s article 
on Prasada that the Great- victory-palace as a literal rendering of Mahd - 
vijaya-pasada in Kharavela’s inscription does not bring out the technical 
architectural significance of the term. The buildings of the J'ijaya class 
were all two-storeyed. His quotations from the literary texts and the 
inscriptions make it clear that sihara or hikhara as a tower or turret was 
as much a crowning construction of a spire temple as that of a palatial 
building. Nevertheless, the terms gopurdni and sihardni, as used in the 
twelfth year’s record of Khilravela’s reign, would seem to be associated 
with certain religious temples within the city of Kaliriga. 

As for the existence of temples dedicated to various deities, we have 
to look just into the concluding paragraph of the llathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion (I. lfi) in which Kharavela has been praised as sava-devdyatana- 
samkara-karaka , " the repairer of all abodes of the gods.” Devdgafana is a 
technical term, the significance of which may be made clear from Dr. 
Acharya’s quotations sub voce — Agatana, Devdyatana and Devdlaya. It is 
not difficult to understand that the so-called ‘ abodes of the gods ' were 
in reality nothing but the Hindu shrines which stood in the name of 
different deities or the Hindu temples in wjiich the images of different 
gods, demi-gods, goddesses and demi-goddesses were enshrined for worship 
by the people. These shrines and temples were to be located, as Dr. 
Dutt’s book will show, in every Indian city. We shall entirely miss the 
force of sava (all) in the expression sava*devdyatana 9 “ all abodes of the 

37 
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gods,” not taking it to denote all kinds of shrines and temples : those in 
which there were images and those in which there were no images. 

If it can thus be proved that the Hathi-Gumpha text clearly 
refers, in its concluding paragraph, to the existence of “ Deva- temples,” 
we may be justified in thinking, first, that the terms gopura and 
si bar a in its twelfth year’s record were intended to be interpreted as 
well in connection with nivesana and pasada preceding them as with 
devdy alana following them ; and secondly, that the worship of idols 
in the Hindu temples and shrines had come into existence 
in Kalinga before the reign of Kharavela, and long before the Buddhists 
made the Buddha-images for worship during the Kusana rule. 

With regard to the part played by Kharavela in the building up of 
the city of Kalinga, we read in the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. si) that imme- 
diately after his consecration, in the very first year of his reign, he spent 

35.00. 000 (pieces of money) in thoroughly repairing the gate-houses, walls 
and residential buildings damaged by stormy wind in his capital, in 
raising up embankments of the deep and cool tanks, and in restoring all 
the gardens. From this it is clear that his first year’s work was just a 
woik of reparation and restoration. This record clearly proves that the 
royal city of Kalinga was bedecked with m:my gardens and many kinds 
of gardens ; that it shone forth with its high walls, gate-towers and build- 
ings ; and that it abounded in the deep and cool tanks serving as reservoirs 
of good drinking water and as bathing places. So far as these tanks go, 
we may say that the kingdom of Kaluga is remarkable in its modern 
identity precisely as it was two thousand years ago. 

King Kharavela did not, however, stop at the work of reparation 
and restoration. The extension of Nanda-king’s canal from the Tanasuliya 
or Tanasull road into the heart of the city was a costly work, which was 
accomplished by him in his fifth regnal year as a means of facilitating 
communication and irrigation, among other advantages. The two-storeyed 
new royal residence known by the imposing name of “ Great-victory 
palace” and decked with beryl work, 1 for which he is said to have spent 

38.00. 000 (pieces of money), was, undoubtedly, a very costly addition 
made by him to the city architecture. But even this was not all. The 


1. The architectural significance of the expression veduriya-Maha-vijaya-pasada may 
be understood in the light of vc{uriyaphala.santhata pasada in FausbOH’s Jataka, Vol 
VI, p. 379, 
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twelfth year’s record goes to show that he made a good deal of im- 
provement by constructing new roads and squares, by strengthening 
the gates with new birs, as well as by setting up new gate-houses 
and towers. 

Now, with regard to the internal life, joy and prosperity of the city 
of Kalinga, it may suffice to observe that there are allusions, in the second 
year's record (I. 3), to (1) the location of multitudinous lighting army, 
consisting of all the four divisions ; in the eighth year’s record (I. 9), to 
(2) triumphal processions of victory characterised by the carrying of 
the Wishing-tree at the head and by the inarching of the four divisions 
of the army at the back, as well as to (3) the feasting of all sections of 
the people, the general population, the officers, the religious sects keep- 
ing to household life, the Brahmanical ascetics and the Jain recluses ; 
in the third year's record (I. t), to (t) the entertainment of the citizens 
by combats or comics, bv songs, dances, musical performances, as well as 
by feasts, festivities and joyous gatherings, the king himself being re- 
presented as an expert in the science of music ; in the seventh year’s record 
(1. 8), to (5) a pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and 
horses, as Well as to (6) the performance of all ceremonies of victory ; 
in the sixtli year's record (l. 7), to (7) the wholesale remission of taxes 
and duties and the dispensing of many bounties as a display of the royal 
fortune ; and in the twelfth year’s record (I. 13), to (8) the receiving of 
jewels, antelopes, horses and elephants, as well as the elephants, horses 
and other animals capable of exciting curiosity ( ab/tiUam-acIiariya-halhisa - 
pasava) as presents from the Vasukis, and no less to (9) the supply of 
pearls, gems, jewels and rich apparels as tributes from the king of Pancjya ; 
and in the eleveubh year’s record (I. 12), to (10) the paying of homage 
to the former kings of Kalinga as a great public and social function. 

The description is apparently incomplete. Nevertheless, it is full 
enough to portray a vivid picture of the joyousness of a happy, active, 
prosperous and crowded city. Here just one point calls for remark. In 
regard to the presents from a hundred Vasukis (I. 10), we have these 
two statements, (1) abhiUamarkariyam haihUa-paW'am pariharamti , and 
(i) miga-haya-halhi upanamagamtiy which would have been mistaken as 
overlapping. But from the adjective af/knta-aeftariya, :t curious and wonder- 
ful,” characterising the elephants, horses and such other beasts in the 
first clause, if appears that these were collected and preserved as curios, 
and reared in the royal enclosure for exhibition. 
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16/ TIIE CAVES, SHRINES AND PILLARS 

Khara vela’s hard-earned fame as a builder was not confined to the 
repairing of the city of Kalinga and the improvement of the same by 
the rebuilding of embankments of the deep and cool tanks, the restoration 
of all the gardens, the extension of the Namlaraja canal, the erection 
of Mahavij(i?/a-paxada as a new two-storeyed and beryl-set palace, and 
the addition of new roads, squares, gate-bars, gate-houses, and towers. 
And we may note that his religious endowments were not exhausted 
by the repairing of Hindu temples and the occasional feasting of the 
Brahmins and Jain recluses. 

The Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahm! inseriptional records go 
to prove that he showed his royal munificence tff the professors of his 
own faith, namely, the Jain saints and recluses who resided on the Kumar! 
hill, in causing one hundred and seventeen caves (sabadam-lena-sat am) 
to be made as joint excavations of himself, his queens, his sons, his 
relatives, his brothers, and his officers, sharing the merit and fame with 
the rest of the pious, donors and glorifying the tradition of Jainism with 
the most ancient known landmarks of its art and architecture. All of 
these 1 17 caves were intended to serve as resting places of the resident. 
Jain saints and recluses ( Ara/uito pariuivamto hi kaya-ni&idiyaija). 

Apart from what he accomplished jointly with other excavators of 
the Jain cave-dwellings on the Kumar! hill, the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion clearly shows (I. 15) that he caused to be excavated under his own 
auspices and as the crowning glory of the recorded last year of his reign, 
one cave for the accommodation of the venerated (Jain) recluses and the 
(Hindu) ffifitit, hermits and sages visiting the place from a hundred direc- 
tions. His last recorded munificence, amounting to seventy-five hundred 
thousand pieces of Indian money current at that time in his Kalinga 
kingdom, sufficed to enable him to make, along with the excavation of the 
last-mentioned spacious cave, a number of stone-pillars and shrines on a 
slope in the neighbourhood of cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses 
and by means of some hundred thousand slabs of stone, quarried out of 
excellent quarries extending over several leagues ( Arahito nisidiya - 
$ a ml pc pahhare ra ra ka ra - sa'm f/t apt t ah i ane ha -yoja na~ah ifiihi nlahi sila - 
thamhhani c* cetiydni kdrdpayati). 

The same amount just sufficed also to cover the cost of erecting an 
edifice, providing it with a canopied court-yard adorned with a pillared 
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beryl-hall, as well as of causing one-half-hundrcd shrine- posts, ornamented 
with the alternate settings of beryl and emerald, to be produced alongside 
C patalika-catarc ca veduriya-yabhe f h tt mblie pahihapityaU jhimitariyasataXiiha- 
sehiy veduriya-mla-vochimnatn ci\'a-y<ttji i-iulhaxtit ikum Uriyani v paihti/titx). 

With regard to the 117 caves jointly excavated on the KumiirT hill 
by King Kharavela and others, the following questions are apt to arise 
here: (1) Why all of them were not inscribed? (£) What was the sys- 
tem of counting them ? (3) What has befallen the missing caves ? (I*) How 
to account for their modern names ? (5) What are the component pints of 
a cave ? (6) What is the technical significance of the term 7c ? (7) What 
are the purposes that these caves in particular were inti ruled to serve ? 

First, the question as to why all the 1 1 7 eaves were not inscribed 
has been discussed at some length in connection with the problem of 
the relative total of the caves and inscriptions. We have sought hitherto 
to maintain that the eaves excavated by the donors other than Kharavela 
himself were labelled with inscriptions, recording in each of them the name 
of the person or persons by whom the particular cave or group of caves 
was excavated or the component parts of a cave were donated, while in the 
case of the caves excavated by King Kharavela, as well as of other- 
works of art and architecture done under his auspices, we have a departure 
from the general rule in that these, instead of bearing a separate inscription 
eaeh, are all collectively referred to in the records of a single inscription, 
namely, the lengthy inscription of Kharavela incised on the hanging brow 
of the projected roof of the Tlathi-Gumplm on the present hill of Udayagiri. 
We have also pointed out that the thirteenth year’s record in this in- 
scription alludes in a general fashion to the eaves excavated by his queens, 
sons, brothers, relatives and officers, in which case the engraving of 
separate inscriptions would have been superfluous were it not for keeping 
them distinct from His Majesty’s own woiks, and no less for satisfying the 
natural but legitimate desire of the various donors to perpetuate their 
memory and offering an incentive to others to similar acts of piety. 

Secondly, as to the system of counting the caves, the general prin- 
ciple seems to have been to count each of the one-storeyed caves consisting 
of one or more cells or chambers confronted by an open or pillared veran- 
dah as one cave, and to count each such suit on each floor of a two-storeyed 
construction as one cave, e . y., in the example of the Maneapurl group of 
caves representing a two-storeyed construction, the suit in the upper storey 
was labelled by an inscription recording it to be a cave excavated by Khara- 
vela’s chief queen, and the corresponding suit in the lower storey was 
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similarly labelled by a second inscription recording it to be a cave ex- 
cavated by King Kadampa-Kudepa. A puzzling complication has arisen 
from a third inscription incised over the doorway of a side chamber on 
the southern side of the verandah of Kadampa-Kudepa’s cave and recording 
it to be a cave excavated by Prince Va jukha- Varikha. But it is somewhat 
difficult to decide whether the side chamber confronting the verandah of 
Kadarnpa-Kudepa’s cave or a separate chamber provided .with some sort of a 
verandah and situated on the southern side of the open enclosure or court- 
yard in front of Kadampa-Kudepa’s cave was intended to be recorded in the 
third inscription as Prince Vadukha- Varikha’ s cave. In discussing the prob- 
lem of the relative total of the caves and inscriptions, we have sought to 
maintain that although the third inscription was incised over the door- way 
of the former, it was really intended to refer to the latter, that is, to the 
suite on the southern side of the court-yard, and that the object of en- 
graving the third inscription over the door-way of the former was to 
draw the notice of the visitor or pilgrim entering the verandah of 
K ad am pa- Kudo pa’s cave and moving towards the right in peeping into 
the three chambers including that on the south side with the possibility of 
coming out without minding what was on the south side of the courtyard. 
If this argument be sound, we may make bold to say that the system 
was to count each suit of one or more chambers, whether in one line or 
not, but surely confronted by some sort of a verandah, as one cave. 

Thirdly, as to the fate of the missing caves, we cannot but be aston- 
ished that so many of the caves on the Kumarl hill have vanished beyond 
recognition. Sir John Marshall says that taken together, the two 
groups of caves on the hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri, “comprise more 
than thirty-live excavations.” But we are not, as yet, aware what method 
ho has adopted in counting the total of the surviving caves, and whether 
the number suggested by him includes the four or five caves which have 
suuk down showing still their roofs above the ground on two sides of the 
Udayagiri or not. We may, once again, draw the reader’s attention to Mr. 
Stirling’s paper in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, containing, as it does, 
all that we yet know of the miserable fate that overtook the missing caves. 

As for the names whereby the caves are known at present , 1 it is obvious 
that we require more explanations than one to account for them. In the 


1. Manomohan Ganguly, in his Orissa and Her Horn aim, p. 81, has produced the 
following list of caves on the two hills : (1) Il&thi-Gutnpha, (2) Vaikunfhanura, 
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case of such names as Hathi-Gumpha (the Elephant-cave), Chota-Hathi- 
Gumpha (the Small Elephant-cave), VvBghra-Gumpha (the Tiger-cave), 
Sarpa-Gumpha (the Snake-cave), Ajagara-Gumpha (the Python-cave), 
and Ben-Gumpha or Bheka-Gumpha (the Frog-cave), we find that all of 
them were suggested by the general shapes of the caves designated by 
them, particularly their front views creating appearances of the foreparts 
of the animals or creatures indicated in them. It is very striking indeed 
that the front view of the cave known by the name of Hathi-Gumpha 
suggests the appearance of just the forepart of a royal elephant sitting 
majestically on its front legs. Such an appearance was appropriate to 
the cave which was to bear on the hanging brow of its projected roof the 
famous inscription of His Graceful Majesty King Khiiravela. Similarly, 
the appearance of a small elephant was appropriate to the Chota- Hathi- 
Gumpha which was to bear an inscription of Prince Vanuka-Varikha’s. 

The most remarkable is the front view of the Vyaghra-Gumpha sug- 
gesting the appearance of the head of a tiger with its distended jaws. No 
one can mistake that the front view of the Sarpa-Gumpha suggests the ap- 
pearance of the upraised large hood of a cobra, or that the front view of the 
Ajagara-Gumpha suggests the appearance of the gaping mouth of a python. 
In the same way, none can mistake that the front view of the Ben-Gumpha 
or Bheka-Gumpha suggests the appearance of the open mouth of a frog. 

In the absence of all of the caves it is difficult to say if there were 
not, amongst them, some caves with their front views suggestive of the 
appearances of animals other than the elephant and the tiger, and of 
creatures other than the cobra, the python and the frog. One fact, 
however, is certain that one can still trace shapes of the same creature, 
whether it is snake or frog, in a set of two or more caves, say, for instance, 
in the roofs of four or five caves that have sunk down on two sides of the 
hill of Udayagiri. 


(3) Patalapura, (4) Muficapurl (Yaraapura ?), (5) Ilaridas Gumpha (Chotyi-Hathi-Gumpba), 
(6) Sarpa-Guinplia, (7) Vyaghra- Gurnplia, (8) Ganesa-Gumpha, (9) Jagonnath-Gumpha, 
(10) Svargapuri or Alakapuri, (11) ttani-Gumphil, (13) Jaya-Vijaya, (13-20) eight 
nameless, these being the caves on Udayagiri ; (21) Ananta-Guinpha, (22) Navamuni, 
(23-24) Satbakhra or Sitghara group of two caves — tho Barbhuji and tho Trisula, (25) 
supposed cavo ef Lalatendu, (26-27) two nameless, those being tho caves on Kha^dagiri. 
Be it noted that onn of Ganguly’s nameless cave on Udayagiri is known by the name of 
Jambesvara or Ben-Gumpha, and that among the caves on Klmndagiri, one is known 
by the name of Tattva-Gumpha I, another by that of Tattva-Gmnph 1 I f, a third by that 
of Durgft-Gumphi, and a fourth by that of Hunuman-GnmphS. 
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If an inference can at all be drawn from the last mentioned fact, 
it will certainly be this that the underlying motive in the fashioning of 
the animal and creature shapes of the rock-cut caves was to represent 
the principal denizens of the Kumarl hill and to limit these shapes to 
them. Anyhow, the elephants, tigers, cobras, pythons and frogs are still 
the chief denizens of the two hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. 

We are unable to unravel the mystery of the Frog-rcave being other- 
wise known as Jambesvara-Gumpha. But it is certain that the Chota- 
Hathi Gumpha came to be otherwise known as Haridas-Gumpha on account 
of the fact that this cave was once tenanted by a Vaisnava ascetic known 
by the name of Ilavidas. 

Among the remaining names, Ganesa-Gumpha may engage our first 
attention. This name which, like Haridas-Gumpha, is of Hindu origin, 
must have been suggested by the figures of two calves of elephants set up 
in the court-yard in front of the cave concerned. It was easy for the 
neighbouring Hindu inhabitants to associate these figures with Ganesa, 
the elephant- faced god of the Hindu pantheon. 

The name of the Ananta-Gumpha on the Khandagiri hill appears to 
have been suggested by the figures of the pairs of crawling triple- 
headed snakes lying over the arch-fronts of the cave which are ornament- 
ed with various reliefs containing, among others, one standing figure of 
Gaja-Laksml, the Hindu goddess of Luck. A Vaishnavite must have been 
easily led by their association with a figure of LaksmI, the consort of 
Visnu, to identify the trip le-headed snake with the famous Ananta or 
Sesa-naga of his legend. Thus it may be proved that the name Ananta- 
Gumpha, too, was of Hindu origin, and that it must have come into 
existence when the Vaishnavite Hindu ascetics occupied some of the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves. 

A more convincing proof of the Hindu origin of some of the names 
can he adduced from the modern designations of three caves forming a 
group on the K bandagin' hill. Of these three caves, one is known as 
Navamuni on account of the fact that the figures of nine Hindu sacres 
were set up on the walls of the cave in parallel with those of twenty-four 
Jaina Tlrthaiikaras set up, as recorded in a medieval inscription of the 6th 
or 7th century A.D. or of, still later period in one of these caves, by King 
Udyota-Kesari of the Kesari dynasty ; another is known as Durga-Gumpha 
on account of the fact that the figures of the Hindu goddess 
DurgS came to be set up at the entrance of the cave containing on its 
walls in the interior the figures of twenty -four Tlrthankaras set up by 
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King Udyota-KeSari in a row ; and the third is known as Hanuman- 
Gumpha on account of the fact that the figures of Hanuman of the 
Hindu legend came to be set up in a similar mauner in the cave contain- 
ing the figures of the Tlrthankaras set up by the same king on its 
walls. Here we may add that the name Tattva-Gumpha whereby two of 
the caves on the Khandagiri hill are designated can as well be treated as 
being of Hindu origin. The Vaisnava legend of Jaya and Vijaya as 
two attendants of Visnu may be held responsible for the name Jaya- 
Vijaya designating one of the surviving caves on the Udayagiri hill, 
although there is no difficulty to regard this, along with Tattva, also as 
a Jain name. 

At all events, there can be no doubt that the name Mancapurl 
designating a group of three caves, the name Alakapurl designating one 
of the surviving sculptured caves on Udayagiri and the Rani-Nur or 
Rani-Gumpha designating another richly sculptured cave on the same 
hill, were of Jain origin, although we are unablo to say when these came 
actually into existence. The tradition about the Rani-Gumpha is that it 
came to be known as Rani-Gumpha on account of the fact that a queen 
of the Kesari family of kings lived in it. 

The idea of naming the cave of Kharavela’s chief queen in the 
upper storey of the Mancapurl group as Vaikunthapura (the Paradisiacal), 
of the cave of King Kadampa-Kudepa in the lower storey as Patalapura 
(the Infernal), and the side cave of Prince Varlukha-Varikha on the ground 
floor as Yamapura (the Hidden) must have been suggested by the 
peculiarity of their relative position. 

We have no means, as yet, of ascertaining whether thc^e caves bore 
any distinct names as at the present time, and if so, by what names 
before and immediately after the reign of the Kesari kings. Put it may 
be noted here that in Udyota-KesarPs inscription recording the fact of 
installation of the images of twenty-four Tlrthaiikaras in the caves now 
known as Navamuni, Durga and Hanuman, the caves have not been 
referred to by any name. 

Now with regard to the component parts of a cave {lena) considered 
as a distinct structure of architecture, we have just a few hints from the 
inscriptions of Culakamma (Nos. VI- VII) ai\d the single inscription of 
Kamma and Khina (No. VIII). In the inscriptions of Culakamma, we 
find that the structure has been represented in terms of its component 
parts instead of being denoted by a term, such as lena, representing the 
whole of it. Kothajeya and panada or pasata are the two expressions that 
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have been employed in these records to denote the component parts of a 
cave-structurc. 

So far as the term hath a goes, there is little doubt that it was intended 
to denote the cells or chambers * hollowed out at the back and at the end,* 
and that the term panada or pasata was used to denote the open or pillared 
verandah presenting the appearance of the front view of a palace or building, 
of a fa$ade as one might say. 

The difficulty lies in clearing up the mystery of koth ajcya as to 
whether it was to be a combination of the two words, kotlia and ajcya 
(impregnable, unconquerable), treating the latter as an adjective of kotlia, or 
it was to be a compound of the two words, kotlia and joy a, treating the 
latter as a term denoting altogether a separate construction within 
a cave. 

Seeing that in the inscription of Kamma and Khlna, the two terms, 
kotlia and panada, have been used without any word suggestive either of 
ajcya or of jo yd, we may be justified in treating jcyd even as a distinct 
technical term , 1 If so, we have to decide what particular construction was 
intended to be denoted by it. Dr. P. K. Acharya*s Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture makes it clear that jeya in the sense of ‘ pent-roof 9 is a techni- 
cal term, which may be equated with the Prakrit jeya . One may notice 
that in some of the Udayagiri caves, there is a pent-roof in the form of a 
small projection from the side-wall of the verandah and a little below its 
main roof. It is possible that this small projection was intended to be 
denoted by jeya in Culakamma’s inscriptions. 

As to the technical significance of the term leva, we are aware that 
each of the cave-dwellings on the Kumarl hill which is designated leva in 
the old Brah ml inscriptions is known now-a-days as gumphd, a term equa- 
ting with the Prakrit gumpha, the Asokan leubhd, and the Sanskrit and 
Pali guild, Guha has been distinguished in Pali literature as matlika-guhd 
(earthen cave) and giri-guhd (mountain-cave ). 2 * * In the Barabar Hill cave 
inscriptions of King Asoka and the NagarjunI Hill cave inscriptions of 
King DaSaratha, the term Icublid or guild has been employed to designate 
certain cave-dwellings of the Ajlvikas prepared by dressing up the 
mountain-caves and rocky dens of animals, polishing their walls and 


1. Tho text ia — Kammasa kothd ca Khtnaya ca pasado. 

2. Tho term pabbatdnam guhd (cave formations in tho mountains) is explained in the 

Maha-Niddesa (P- 4(50) us signifying (1) Kandara (caverns), (2) giri-guhd (mountain- 

oaves), and (3) pabbata-gabbhard (hollowed depressions in the mountains). 
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ornamenting their entrances with arches serving to loml to them the appear- 
ance of chapels. These cave-ilwellings of the Ajlvikas have neither any 
verandah nor any properly shaped chambers hollowed out in the interior, 
and still bears the form of natural cavities and animal dens. These ancient 
cave-dwellings with their arch-entrances represent the ruder form where- 
from the later Buddhist eave-temples, with their infinitely superior work- 
manship and ornamentation in the interior, may he said to have developed. 
And with these ancient Maurya cave-dwellings may be sharply contrasted 
the caves excavated on the Kurnarl hill by King Kharavela and his co- 
adjutors for the accommodation of the resident Jain saints and recluses as 
representing altogether a different architectural design and artmanship. 

It is evident from their component parts mentioned in some of the old 
Brahml inscriptions, that each of the caves on the Kumarl hill was so 
designed as to make it appear like a regular cottage or residential building 
with an open or pillared verandah (panada) in front of one or more 
chambers (IcothS) dug out in the interior in the shape of rooms, the 
verandah being provided, in some examples, with a pent-roof (jcyii). 
These cottage-like or palace-like cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and 
recluses may be judged with their peculiar roofs as Orissan patterns of the 
Buddhist monasteries at Sarnath and other places. 

Now it remains to be seen whether the literary usages sanction the 
application of the designation Icna to the hub lia or cave-dwellings of the 
Ajlvikas in the Barabar and the Nagarjuni hills, and the application of the 
designation gumpha-guha to the lenani or cave-dwellings of the Jains on the 
two hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. So far as the Pali literary usages 
go, wc find that the term lena or Icna has been employed in its generic, 
as* well as in its specific sense. In its generic sense, it has served as a 

common designation for five kinds of monastic abodes, viz., (1) vihara, (i) 

afflhayoga, (3) pasada, (4) hammiya, and (5) guha.' And in its specific 
sense it has served as a designation for a particular kind of construction, 
which is distinguished, in the Yinaya Texts, 1 2 from guhd (cave) and Una- 
kutika (straw-thatched cottage), and in the Milinda-Pafilia,* from panada 
(residential building), Mi (cottage) and gu/ia (ordinary cave) on the one 
hand and from pabbhara (cavity with a sloping projection as its covering 


1 Vinaya MahSvagga, I. 30. -t ; I. 77 ; II. «• 1 ; HI- 5 ; VT. 33. 2 ; \ III. 
lUYncea VI- 1. 2. S<e Pali English Dictionary, sub to ce-lena. 

2. Vinaya Sntta-Vibhafiga, IV. 1. 1 ; XIX. 1-2. 1. 


3, Milinda-Pafiha, p. 161. 


7. 1 ; Vinaya 
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roof), (lari (grotto), bila (chasm), vivara (hole) and pabbatanlara (crevice), 
on the other. It may be realised at once from the Milinda list that 
pdsdda> kuti and lena represent human art and architecture, while 
pabbhdra and the rest represent natural formations. As regards yuhd, 
it may be treated either as a natural formation or partly as a work of 
human haud and skill. As for a natural cave, cavity or cavern improved 
by human hand, there can be no objection to applying to it lena as a 
designation or to applying the designation yumphd or yuhd to a lena in 
the sense of such a cave. It cannot be denied that the leva on the 
Kumarl hill sought to combine in its architectural design the structures 
of a pdsada , a yuhd and a kuti. 

Another interesting point is that one of the Vinaya passages, stating, 
as it does, that a pabbhdra was being cleared for making a lena ( pabbhdram 
sodhdpeti lenam kattukamo),' enables us to understand the connexion and 
difference between the pabbhdra and the lena , the pabbhdra (Hathi- 
Gumphfi pabbhdra) which ordinarily carries witli it the idea of a slope or 
projection (ninna, pona)* conveys also the idea of a pabbbata-kucchi , 1 2 3 that 
is to say, of a mountain-cave with a sloping projection as its covering 
roof. We can say that the lena as an excavation and form of architecture 
made by human hand is just a pabbhdra in its natural condition. At 
any rate, no other inference can be drawn from Buddhaghosa’s definition 
of a lena as “a habitation with an opportunity for sitting and lying, made 
either by excavating a house in a mountain or raising a wall where a 
pabbhdra is insufficient (to serve as a dwelling).” 4 

Lastly, as to the purposes to be served by the Orissan caves in 
particular, two years* records in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription state (l) 
that 117 caves were jointly excavated by King Kharavcla and others to 
provide the Jain saiuts and recluses permanently residing on the Kumarl 
hill with shelters for resting their bodies ( Kumdn-pavate Arahato parinivd - 
sato hi kdya-nisidiydya ), and (2) that one spacious cave was excavated by 
King Kharavela himself for the accommodation of the distinguished visitors 
among the Jain recluses and the yalis, hermits and sages among the Hindu 

1 . Vinaya Mahavagga, VI, 15 . 1 . 

2. See , for references, tho P^ili-English Dictionary, sub voce — pabbhdra. 

3. Niddesa- Commentary, Siamese edition, Part II, p. 172 : pabbata-gabbliardti 
pabbata-kucciyo . 

4. Pabbhdrarp khanttva vd pabbharassa appalionakatthane kuddaip utfhdpetvd vd 
kata-sendeanarp. Quoted in the Pali'Engliih Dictionary, sub voee^lena. 
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ascetics, coming from a hundred directions (sakata-sainuna-SHi'i/iitanani 
ca sala-disdnam yatinam tap asa-is inrun lencun kdrayati). In the fourteenth 
year's record (I. 15), the cave-dwelling on the Kumari hill are collectively 
designated as Arahato nisldiya , " the Arhata (Jain) scats." 

Mr. Jayaswal seeks to maintain on the strength of some later and 
mediaeval Jain authorities that the term nuldiya , as employed in the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription, should be interpreted as signifying a “ tomb.*' 
Accepting his interpretation of the term, sve have to understand that King 
Kharavela and his compatriots excavated the 117 caves on the hills of 
Udayagiri and Khan<jagiri to provide the resident Jain saints and recluses 
with suitable places for entombing or burying their bodies. 

We know perfectly well that his explanation of nisldiya , considered 
as another form of ninadd/ii , nisldt , uisadyd , nisadyakd , uisid/riydy nisidhika . 
nin^hydlaya or nmdhigcha , may be justified by the use of the term in several 
mediieval inscriptions, mostly found in South India, the references whereto 
have been collected by Dr. P. K. Acharya in his Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture. But the question is whether this later medieval meaning 
can be read into nisidiya of the llathi-Gumpha inscription or not, whether, 
if at all, the idea of a tomb can be associated with lena in its generic 
or in its specific sense. 

In the first two Barabar Hill cave inscriptions, King Asoka has not 
stated the purpose of the caves labelled by them and dedicated to the 
Ajlvikas. But in the third inscription, if Dr. Hultzsch's reading of it be 
correct, the stated purpose of the cave was to provide its inmates with a 
retreat during heavy showers of rain { jalagfiosdgamathdii), Anyhow, 
we have the NagarjunI Hill cave inscriptions of King Dasaratha to 
clearly state the purpose of the dedicated caves to be to provide their 
Ajlvika-dwellers with resting places during the rainy season (vJu- 
nmdhigd). As regards the thirteenth year's record in the Hathi-Gumphu 
text (I. 14»), the stated purpose of the caves may be taken to be, first, to 
provide the Jain saints and recluses with permanent residences as may be 
inferred from the expression Arahato parinivasato, and, secondly to 
provide them with solitary retreats for rest, bodily as well as mental 
( kdya-nisldiydya , here kdya denoting both rupa-Icaga and nama-kdya as 
the Buddhists would explain it). We have, moreover, seen that the 
Pali commentator Buddhaghosa has explained Lena as a synonym of 
sendsanat a term standing for ail kinds of retreats of the ascetics and 
recluses affording an opportunity for lying and sitting. It may also be 
noticed that the various purposes of the five kinds of hermitages or 
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monastic abodes, commonly designated as lena , do not include tbe idea of 
entombing the bodies. We read in the Vinaya Cullavagga (VI. 1. 
tf-5 : 


Silam nnham patikanti Into valamigaui ca l 
Sirimsape ca makasc ca sari re cdpi vntthiyo || 

Tala valdtapo gkoro safijcUo patihafifiati | 
henatlhafk ca sukhatlhan ca \hdyilun ca vipassitum ll 
Vi/iara-danam samghassa aggam Buddhena vannilam I 
Tasma hi pandito poso sampassam altham attano It 
Vihare lcaraye ram me va&ay’etlka bahussnte I 

It is manifest from the quoted verses that the purposes of dedicating 
a lena to the ascetics and recluses were to provide the learned teachers 
of religion with retreats with an accommodation for their resi- 
dence, to provide them with shelters, comforts and suitable places for 
meditation and introspection, as well as with the means of protection as 
against heat and cold, wind and sun-light, ferocious animals, reptiles, 
mosquitoes and showers of rain. 

We may understand that all these were precisely the purposes that 
the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves were intended to serve, and that in 
the curious animal or creature shapes of their roofs and front- views one 
can trace the motive of keeping off the ferocious animals and the venomous 
reptiles. 

Turning to the works of art and architecture done under the auspices 
of King KhSravela in the fourteenth year of his reign, we have to confess 
that we are incapable of identifying the spacious cave excavated by him as 
a sort of rest-house for the distinguished visitors among the Jain recluses, 
as well as for the Hindu ascetics hailing from a hundred directions. The 
fourteenth year’s record (I. 15), stating that some hundred thousand slabs 
of stone were collected from the excellent quarries extending over many 
leagues for the erection of stone-pillars and shrines in the neighbourhood of 
the Jain cave-dwellings on the Kumarl hill, eloquently speaks of the use of 
stone as an art-material, as well as of the free development of the stone- 
cutter’s art in Orissa by the time of King Kharavela. 

Although King Asoka- is generally credited with the use of stone 
( pavata , sila-thambha, sila-phalaka) as an enduring art and engraving 
material, the general consensus of opinion among the Indologists is tending 
to be in favour of an earlier existence of the stone-cutter’s art in India 
which was called in requisition and brought to perfection by the great 
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Maurya emperor. 1 2 3 If King Asoka can claim the credit for the rock-cut 
figure of an elephant on Dhavalagiri, the hill of Dhauli, as the earliest 
known stone-carving in Orissa, King Kharavela can equally claim the 
credit for employing the stone-cutter’s art successfully on an extensive 
scale for conjuring up all manner of figures even on the roofs of the rock- 
cut caves. 

In connexion with the stone pillars and shrines (sila-thambhani ca 
celiyani ), the important point calling for attention is whether the shrines 
stood apart from the pillars or the pillars and the shrines were combined. 

The fourteenth year’s record goes also to show that the last great work 
of art and architecture done by King Kharavela was a pillared beryl hall 
erected in the centre of a canopied court-yard surrounded by fifty shrine- 
posts, which were ornamented with the alternate settings of beryl and 
emerald (vediiriya-nila-vochitnnam ceca- yatlii-adhatoilikam) . We are unable to 
say where exactly this hall was erected together with the court-yard and the 
shrine-posts, and whether any traces thereof can yet be found. 

With regard to ornamentation of the shrine-posts with the alternate 
settings of beryl and emerald (iwduri ya-iiil a-voe/t hnu<i) 9 we have sought to 
maintain that here by the beryl and the emerald were intended to be meant 
two different kinds of designs or floral devices. It is impossible to 
think that the shrine-posts were inset alternately with two varieties of pre- 
cious gems in view of the fact that no such shrine-posts or pillars are to be 
anywhere found among the lingering remains of the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri works of art and architecture. On the other hand, there sur- 
vive some of the shrine-posts with two kinds of floral devices alternating 
each other on their shafts.- 

17. MARSHALL Off CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAVES * 

“ Of the early caves along the east coast, the only ones that merit 
attention here are the two neighbouring and intimately connected groups 


1. If the simile in the Aiiguttara-Niksiya (l’art I, p. 283), “ Senyathapi khikkhare 
pasdne lekfta na khippnm lnjjati vdtcna vd f iidalcena vd. ciratthitikd holi," “ Just as, 

0 bhikkhus, a writing on a stone is not quickly effaced either by the effects of wind or by 
those of water but becomes long-enduring,” which is put into the mouth of the Buddha 
be earlier than ASoka’s time, it is certain that the idea of employing stone or rock as a 
long-enduring material for engraving had not originated with Asoka. 

2. R. L. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. I, PI. I. 

3. Quoted from the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 038-642, Sir John 
Marshall’s article — ‘‘ The Monuments of Ancient India.” 
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of the hills of Udayagiri and Kbandagiri in Orissa. Unlike the rock- 
hewn monuments of Western India which were the handiwork of 
Buddhists, these Orissan caves were both excavated and for many years 
tenanted by adherents of the Jain religion, who have left behind them un- 
mistakable evidences of their faith both in the early inscribed records and in 
the mediaeval cult statues which are found in several of the caves. To this 
sectarian difference is due many distinctive features of the architecture, 
including, among others, the entire absence of Chaitya halls, for which, 
apparently, there was no need in the ceremonial observances of the 
Jains. 

Taken together, the two groups comprise more than thirty-five excava- 
tions, of which the more remarkable in point of size and decoration are the 
Ananta-Gumpba and the Jaya-Vijaya caves on the Udayagiri hill. Besides 
these, there are two caves in the Udayagiri group, namely, the Hati- 
gumpha and the Manchapurl cave in which a special interest attaches by 
reason of the inscriptions carved on them. 

Of the whole series, the oldest is the Hati-Gumpha, a natural 
cavern enlarged by artificial cutting on the over hanging brow of 
which is the famous epigraph recording the acts of Kharavela, 
king of Kalinga. This inscription was supposed by Pandit Bhagabanlal 
Indraji and others to be dated in the 165th year of the Maurya 
epoch, which, if reckoned from the accession of Chandragupta would 
coincide with 157-6 B.C. Other scholars have, however, since denied 
that any such date occurs in the inscription, and at the present time, there 
is still a sharp division of opinion on the point. In the absence of the 
undoubted date in this record or in the records of Kharavela’s queen and of 
his successor in the Manchapurl cave, we must endeavour to determine the 
age of these monuments from other sources of information. In the case of 
the Manchapurl cave, the problem luckily derives some light from the 
style of the sculptured reliefs of the interior. This cave, erroneously called 
Vaikuntha or Patalapurl by earlier writers, possesses two storeys, the lower 
consisting of a pillared verandah with chambers hollowed out at the end ; 
the upper of similar design but of smaller dimensions and without any 
chamber at the extremity of the verandah. 

It is in the upper storey of this cave that the inscription of Kharavela’s 
queen is incised, while in the lower are short records stating that the main 
and side chambers were the works, respectively of Vakradeva (Vafeadepa- 
siri or Ku<jepasiri), the successor apparently of Khftravela and of Prince 
Vadukha, 
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It may be presumed, therefore, that the upper storey is the earlier of 
the two. The rail pattern which once adorned the broad band of rock 
between the two storeys is now all obliterated, but in the ground-floor 
verandah is a well-preserved frieze which confirms by its style what the 
inscriptions might otherwise lead us to suppose, namely, that next to the 
Hati-Gumpha, this was the most ancient cave in the two groups. Compared 
with some of the reliefs of the sculptures in the locality, they are of poor, 
coarse workmanship, but in the depth of the relief and plastic treatment of 
the figures, they evince a decided advance on the work of Bharhut, and unless 
it be that sculptures in this part of India had undergone an earlier and 
independent development (a supposition for which there is no foundation) 
it is safe to affirm that they are considerably posterior to the sculptures of 
Bharhut. 

Next in chronological sequence comes the Ananta-Gumpha — a single- 
storeyed cave planned in much the same way as the Mauchapuri, 
which seems to have been the prototype of all the more important caves 
excavated on this site. Over the door-ways of this cave are ornamental 
arches enclosing various reliefs ; in one standing figure of Lakgml 
supported by the usual elephants on lotus flowers ; in another is the four- 
horsed chariot of the sun-god (?) depicted en face , with the crescent moon 
and stars in the field ; in a third are elephants ; in a fourth, a railed-in 
tree, and figures to right and left of it bearing offerings in their hands or 
posed in an attitude of prayer. The arch-fronts themselves are relieved 
by bands of birds or of animals and Amorini at play or of garlands inter- 
twined, and over each is a pair of triple-headed snakes, while in the inter- 
mediate spaces are flying Gandharvas disposed in separate panels. The 
last- mentioned are more stiff and schematic than the similar figures in Me 
Manehapurl cave. And this, taken in conjunction with other features 
such as the Chubby Amorini and the treatment of the sun-god’s chariot, 
seems to indicate for these sculptures a date not much earlier than the 
middle of the first century B.C. 

A further stage in the development of this architecture is reached 
in the RSni-Gumpha, which is at once the most spacious and elaborately 
decorated of all the Orissan caves. It consists of two store) s, each 
originally provided with a verandah — the, lower 43 ft. in length 
with 3 celis behind, the upper 20 ft. longer with 4 cells behind; 
in addition to which there are chambers of irregular plan in the wings to 
right and left of the verandahs. In both storeys the facades of the cells 
are enriched with pilasters and highly ornate friezes illustrating episodes 

39 
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connected with the Jain religion of which unfortunately the interpretation 
has not yet been established. The friezes resemble each other closely so far 
as their general treatment is concerned, but the style of their sculptures in 
the two storeys is widely different. In the upper, the composition is 
relatively free, each group forming a coherent whole, in which the relation 
of the various figures to one another is well expressed; the figures 
themselves are posed in natural attitudes ; their movements are vigorous 
and convincing ; and from plastic and anatomical point of view the 
modelling is tolerably correct. In the lower, on the other hand, reliefs 
are distinctly elementary and crude. The best of them, perhaps, is the 
group reproduced in FI. XXVIII, 77, but even here the figures are 
composed as independent units connected only by their tactile congruity ; 
their postures, too, are rigid and formal, particularly as regards the head 
and torso, which are turned almost direct to the spectator, and in other 
respects the work is stiff and schematic. At first sight it might appear 
that in proportion as these carvings are more primitive-looking, so these 
are anterior to those of the upper storey, but examined more closely, they 
betray traces, here and there, of comparatively mature art, which suggest 
that their defects are due rather to the clumsiness and inexperience of 
the particular sculptors responsible for them than to the primitive character 
of the plastic art at the time when they were produced. Accordingly, it 
seems probable that in this cave, as in the Manchapurl, the upper of the 
two floors was the first to be excavated, though the interval of time between 
the two was not necessarily a long one ; and there is good reason, also, to 
suppose that the marked stylistic difference between the sculptures of the 
two storeys was the result of the influence exercised directly or indirectly 
by the contemporary schools of central and north-western India. In this 
connection a special significance attaches to the presence in the upper 
storey of a doorkeeper garbed in the dress of a Yavana warrior, and of a 
lion and rider near by treated in a distinctively western Asiatic manner, 
while the guardian door-keepers of the lower storey are as characteristically 
Indian as their workmanship is immature. It is significant, too, that 
various points of resemblance are to be traced between the sculptures of 
the upper floor and the Jain reliefs of Mathura, where, as we have already 
seen, the artistic tradition of the north- west, were at this time obtaining a 
strong foothold. The pity is that the example of these outside schools 
made only a superficial and impermanent impressions in Orissa — a 
fact which becomes clear if we consider some of the other caves on 
this site* 
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In the Ganesh-Gumpha, for example, which is a small excavation con- 
taining only two cells, the reliefs of the frieze are closely analogous in stylo 
and subject, but, at the same time slightly inferior to those in the upper 
verandah of the Ranl-Gumpha. 

Then, in the Jaya-Vijaya, we see the style rapidly losing its 
animation, and in the Alakftpuri cave, which is still later, the ex- 
cavation has become still more coarse and the figures as devoid of ex- 
pression as anything which has survived from the Early School. The 
truth appears to be that the art of Orissa, unlike the art of Central or 
Western India, possessed little independent vitality, and nourished only 
so long as it was stimulated by other schools, but became retrograde the 
moment that inspiration was withdrawn.” 

IS. STELLA RRAMRISCH ON RELIEFS IN THE CAVES 

The reliefs that decorate the facades of all the Orissan caves have three 
main functions : (1) As friezes above a railing pattern, they stretch from 
tympanon to tympanon above the many small entrances into the caves. 
Mostly they are narrative. The frieze of the Auanta-Gumpha forms an 
exception. (2) As symmetrical compositions, on the other hand, they (ill 
the intrados of the tympanon. This, however, is the case in the Ananta- 
Gumpha only. Otherwise the intrados are left plain. ('*3) As continuous 
rhythmical bands, containing animal, floral and human figures purely 
decorative, they rise as a lively decoration of the arch of the tympanon. 

Besides these types of relief the Rani-Gumpha has two walls of its 
laterally projecting man&apa - like cells, especially on the one to the left 
of a large relief composition, depicting a forest scene, which reminds one of 
the Indra relief from. Bhaja. It is one of the earliest renderings of an 
extensive “ landscape ” scene in Indian art. 

Single human figures accompany the curve of bracket capitals and of 
the bracket supports of the railings. Single and coupled animal figures 
form the capitals of the entrance pilasters. Isolated male and female 
figures, standing as a rule and riding once (Rani-Gumpha, upper storey), 
rendered on a large scale, and in a variety of types, guard the entrances. 

The style of the Maficapurl-cave reliefs puts them right at the begin- 
ning of ailistic activities in the rock-cut caves of Orissa. The relatively 
well-preserved portion of a frieze shows, above a railing pedestal from left 
to right, a group of four walking figures in three-quarter profile, the hands 
folded in anjalumudra . All of them wear loin-cloths and scarves and 
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heavy earrings. The first figure is considerably damaged, but seems 
to wear a crown on the head. The second is decorated by a heavy 
mural crown as worn by the Maury au figures. The third has 
locks curling into the face, a fashion much favoured during the 
Gupta period and a heavy chignon to the left at the back of the 
head, as is frequently seen in Medieval Indian sculptures. Above 
these four isocephalous figures, two fat-bodied ganas disport them- 
selves. Behind them appears a cross-bar, with a rope and an object 
suspended from it. Next to it is a lotus-petalled sun-disc with 
human-faced seed-pot. Divided from this group by a considerable interval, 
the figure of an elephant is seen comiug forward, emerging from the 
background of the relief and turning into three-quarter profile, following 
the procession. It is followed by an inpetuously flying Gandharva, hold- 
ing a basket. 

The spacing of the figures has the restfulness and simplicity by which 
most of the Barhut compositions excel. A sameness of gesture makes the 
mood of adoration impressive in a concentrated manner. The diction is 
bold and simple, and denotes this relief as one instance in a long tradition, 
of which, however, nothing is known, as most of its work, most probably 
executed in a perishable material, has succumbed to the effects of time. 

Besides these general features in common, what distinguishes this 
relief from any of the Barhut reliefs is more important than what links it 
up with it and with such other early Indian reliefs as those from Bhaja. 
Here, however, as well as in Barhut, the transition from one artistic 
attitude into another of quite a different temperament and outlook, is 
well-marked. The four standing figures, short in stature, and treated 
as dense rectangular volumes, are faintly reminiscent of that trend of 
art which during the Maurya period was still alive and degenerated in 
the following century into a stiff and lifeless awkwardness. 

All the other figures are animated considerably. This animation, 
playful and purposeless in the ffaria-figures, is enhanced into energetic 
speed in the onrush of the Gandharva- figure. The transition from the static 
squareness of the Mauryan figures to linear vitality — peculiar to the 2nd 
century B.C., — is marked here as well as in Barhut. But there the movement 
is of a hesitating grace and reverential, whereas here it is not only variegated 
in speed and expressions, but is altogether more intense, untouched almost 
by any scruples of the religious mind. The craftsmanship is mediocre. Yet 
it took Indian sculpture eight centuries more to develop it, until at the end 
of the Gupta period the flying movement could be rendered as convincingly 
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as it is done here. The way in which the movement is enhanced from the 
“ kneeling M bent right leg of the Hying figure to the raised and outstretch- 
ed left in order to culminate in the graceful diagonal of the ends of the 
scarve is contrasted with the playful hovering of the ganas with their 
enlarged, rounded and inarticulate limbs. Altogether the anatomy of the 
figures is more suppressed even than in Barhut in favour of an all-rouud 
smoothness of limbs, which may be seen in the treatment especially of the 
forelegs of the elephant, as also in the way in which the drapery is arrang- 
ed into serpent-body-like “ folds” and streamers. This plasticity of limbs 
is subservient to an easy flow of movements. It gains in liveliness 
by addressing itself directly to the spectator. Whereas the Barhut 
figures, unconcerned about his presence, enacted their parts, intensely 
absorbed by them or by their own existence ; the figures of super- 
human beings, of men and animals alike, address the spectator in 
three-quarter profile, so to say, or else they turn their faces in full 
front-view towards him. Yet in spite of forcefulness and agitation, 
the work on the Maftcapurl cave, with its halting and economical way as 
far as spacing and description go, is on one level with the work of Barhut. 
The features last mentioned belong to the diapason of Indian sculpture 
in the second century B.C. ; whereas the direct emotional appeal, liveli- 
ness of gesture, and smoothness of limbs belong to a somewhat 
later period and are fully developed in the first century B.C. (tf. the relief 
in Mahabodhi and Sanchi) and destined to become more and more em- 
phasized in the work of the other caves. 

Although undated and without inscriptions, the reliefs of the Ananta- 
Gumpha on the Khandagiri, of the Kani Gamp ha, of the Jaya- Vijaya and 
Ganesa-Gumpha in Udayagiri are further documents for the potentialities 
and the successive stages of early Orissan sculpture. If the Mauca- 
purl reliefs are somewhat posterior to Barhut, the friezes and tympanon 
fillings of the Ananta-Gumpha appear to be subsequent to the early 
portion of the Mahabodhi railing reliefs. 

The Surya-reliefs, here as there, apart from the similarity of subject- 
matter and composition, betray in either case a further step taken in the 
direction indicated in Barhut as well as in the Maiicapuri reliefs. 

Freedom from the shackles of the static cubic form adhered to iu 
the Maurya period had been reached partly and gained in Barhut in a 
painstaking and careful process, whereas this selfsame freedom was 
reached in the Mancapurl reliefs with bolder vigour and impetuousness. 
This freedom, once gained in all the reliefs of the 2nd century B.C. and 
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of the succeeding period, asserts itself with ever-increasing ease. It lends 
to the monuments of Central India and Bihar a plastic roundness of 
limbs, able to display themselves with ever-growing liveliness. It adds in 
Orissa to such reliefs as those of the Ananta-GumphS, a plastic 
volume of infinite curvilinear possibilities. The cobra-body running 
parallel with the extrados is the most abbreviated formulation of 
this inherent tendency. The chariot on which Surya with his two 
female companions are drawn is of similar construction in both the 
representations. The wicker-work front introduced in the Ananta- 
Gumpha relief facilitates the employment of smooth, elongated and 
rounded units, 'they appear again in the bent legs of the horses to 
which further company is added by the zigzag of the broader, serpent-like 
and rounded limbs of u Pin gala ” with staff and pot. The way in which 
his flabby body and face are modelled and are spread into the 
surface with great breadth, resembles the treatment of the ogress 
of darkness in the Surya relief from Bhaja. It stands in striking contrast 
to the relatively firm plastic form of Barlmt and Mahabodhi reliefs, but 
it shows how the artistic traditions of Central, Eastern and Western India 
touched each other in certain features while yet retaining their local inde- 
pendence in the main. 

Nothing indicates the peculiar idiom of the Ananta-Gumpha 
reliefs more distinctly than the sweeping variety of curves in 
which the necks of the prancing horses are bent hither and thither. 

In the corresponding Mahabodhi relief their movement is more uni- 
form, more definitely connected with reality. The Ananta-Gumpha 
composition adding, as it does, the lotus disc of the sun and the 
bead-accompanied crescent of the moon to the figures with elbows, 
splayed out into the relief, obtains a peculiar fulness of an almost 
flowing and flat relief, which again strongly contrasts with the firmer 
discipline of tho higher and more energetic Mahabodhi relief. 

The Maficapuri relief was remarkable specially for the direct 
and bold vigour of its movements. This vigour is not muscular. 

It is not rendered by a firm modelling, but by linear curve. The 
method remain* the same in the Ananta-Gumpha reliefs, but what 
formerly expressed i'self as vigour has been transmitted now into a 
tough pliability. The speed has slowed down. The movement 
unfolds itself in breadth instead of being stated in an outspoken 

and sharp curve [cf. the Gandharva , Maficapuri). It appears as a 

continuation of that hovering playfulness that had splayed out the 
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clumsy limbs of the ganas there. But what was noticeable only 
in one type of figures and just in one variety there, is made now the 
exclusive principle of form. The boyish figures playing and rushing about 
in and between animal figures, amply betray this. The Laksmi 
relief, in the second tvmpanon of the Ananta-Gumplm corroborates 
it. The flying Gandharva* filling the single rectangular compartments 
of the frieze show a sweep of drapery ; more to fill the surface 
than to express movement dynamically. The figures themselves in a 
flat, round and inarticulate modelling blissfully hover in their respective 
attitudes instead of rushing towards a goal. 

The frieze of the Anaula-Uumpha deserves notice. Its main 
panels containing the flying Gandharvas suggests a barrel vaulted 
corridor supported in even intervals by the smooth shafts of round 
pillars stuck into pots. Above this runs a minor frieze, partly con- 
sisting of the usual railing pattern and partly of the combination 
of battlement and blue-lotus profile-pattern, well established in 
Barhut. 

Next to these reliefs, those of the verandah, lower storey, left 
wing proper of the Rani-Ci umpha have to be placed. They stand in 
striking contrast to the few reliefs of the Mancapuil lower storey that 
escaped defacement and specially to those of the upper storey. The 
complete scene with the dance, the other with the kingly person seat- 
ed with his companions, as well as the minor scenes, such as the 
one of adoration recall the plastic treatment of the Ananta-reliefs. 
The contour, however is somewhat hardened, the proportions are some- 
what more elongated than there. Hut a sameness prevails in the wide 
open and almost expressionless glance of the iaces, in the splayed-out 
plastic, awkward in its flabbiness on account of the hard contour that 
limits it. These reliefs appear to be the work of a less-gifted hand 
and of a more harshly conducted tool as those of the Ananta-Gumpha, 
but otherwise they are the outcome of one and the same artistic 
mentality although they appear to be of later date. 

Quite different are the scenes on the main wing and those on the corner 
portion of the left wing. The figures have grown in the height of the 
relief and in individual vivacity. Frequently, one row is oversected by 
the other, groups of figures are formed as spontaneously and as rid el- 
lious with life as those in Sanchi. The faces have a happy smile, 
the movements are full of individual freedom. Their keen variety is 
supplemented by a factor that now becomes of a paramount importance, 
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This is the darkness differentiated in its depth that gives to the single 
figures and groups a texture elusive and rich, They form the light pattern 
on it. 

This pattern effect of plastic forms surging into light from the 
darkness of the background is worked out in the most intricate man- 
ner on the walls of the projecting, portico-like side-cell. Above poly- 
gonal pilasters in pot-basis supporting a tympanon arch above animal 
capitals on the one fac;ade and above less elaborate rectilinear pilasters 
supporting on capitals a tympanon on the adjacent side, and on the 
wall to its left proper a scene of forest life is carved with mangoe 
trees, rocks, waterfall and animals. Every single form is worked out 
by itself in bold relief. The forms are so densely set that the entire 
wall is dissolved into a deep and rough texture. Even the figure 
of a bird which by its smallness might become inconspicuous, is 
represented as a clearly visible entity by means of a receptacle, so 
to say, carved around it of circular or squarish shape. These very 
elaborate devices make up one of the earliest pure “ landscape ” scenes 
of Indian sculpture. . 

The forest here is rendered in the same way as the jungle grows. 
One forms next to the other, densely crowded, not allowing any hori- 

zon to be seen, any path to be found, an intricate pattern in which 
the single forms arrange themselves hy crowding into every nook and 
corner. The heavier and more voluminous fall to the ground, the 
smaller and more slender forms rise up. The density of the pattern 
worked in high relief, pervaded by the contrast of light and shade, 
scarcely gives room for any rhythms except a perchance the rigorous 
discipline of densely set figures in superimposed rows ; it is of the 
same type as the method of crowding with figures the reliefs of the Sanchi 
gateways. 

Whatever the actual chronology of these undated caves may 

be, an inner process is at work, akin, nay parallel, to the changes 
that took place in the evolution of the reliefs from Barhut, through 

Mahabodhi, to Sanchi. These three stages are represented in Orissa 

by the work on the Maneapurl, on the Ananta and RSni-Gumpha. 

Guardian figures are carved at the side of the cells of tho Ilani- 
Gumphaor in front of the verandah pillars. Such guardian figures are to be 
seen on the Bhftja Vihara rendered in a somewhat different idiom and in an 
earlier fashion. The figures from the Rfmi-Gumpha represent most 
varied types in body and dress. The treatment, however, remains one 
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and the same. It is a modelling with naturalistic aim, elaborating 
the anatomy in a broadly summarizing manner. The standing posture, 
though generally easy,— except the one. figure clad with dhoti only, 
occupying the uttermost panel of the upper storey, left, wing, betrays 
determination. The faces are damaged beyond recognition but from 
the minutely variegated physique and costume it appears as if these high 
reliefs were meant to be portraits. The tall figuie, wearing a staff 
in the right hand, i9 reminiscent in its slenderness of the Southern type 
as may be seen in the figure of the worshipping prince from the Jag- 
gayapeta relief ; remarkable again is the mighty bodily bulk of all the 
figures in the upper storey ; specially striking is the man, clad in 
Northern style, girded with a sword and wearing high boots. Just 
as the Surya composition of the Anunta-Gumpha tympanon may be 
traced via Mahabodhi to Mathura, so also is the costume of this 
figure to be met with among the Indo-Scythian statues from Mathura. 

Of greatest artistic value, however, amongst all the early Orissau 
reliefs, is the frieze decorating the upper storey, main wing of the 
ftSni-GumphS. It begins with the frenzied onrush of a youthful male 
figure, carrying a tray with floral offerings in the left and a full blown 
lotus in the right. Its impetuous movement is a direct descendant 
of that of the flying Gandharva , Mancapurl, The hovering of the 
Ananta-Gumpha flight has sunk into oblivion. Moreover, the move- 
ment which in the first storey amounted to a gliding just abive 
the surface of the earth, now seems to emerge from it ; the left foot 
is still half-covered by it ; it is no longer a movement from above 
downward, nor a hovering in mid-air, nor a gliding above the surface, 
but a frenzied gesture of freedom ; uttered with the conviction of 
one who masters the decorative side of every experience. The following 
relief on the other side of the tympanon shows three elephants next to a 
prelude of a rocky landscape with cave and animals. Nothing could afford 
a stronger contrast to the perfectly decorative, two-dimensioned manner 
in which the figure with the offering was treated than this bold mrdel- 
Iing, as impetuous in its realism and voluminous depth as the other is 
accomplished in width and complete organization of the surface. The 
daring overseeting, the mastery of mass, the agitation of light and 
shade and the one supeib sweep by which the mighty bodies are 
composed into a circle have nothing in early Indian sculpture to 
compare with. The following scenes are more lyrical in their treat- 
ment, more bent towards the decorative, so that the animated figures, 

40 
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carved in a high,- yet sparingly modelled, relief become displayed lucidly 
over a flat background. The trend of art represented by the bulk of Barhut 
reliefs is still going strong. But a greater individual animation, a more 
dissected rhythm, a tougher sense of modelling are characteristic features. 
The modelling especially is conspicuous ; the figures appear as if made of 
blown glass, so smooth is the texture of their rounded surface. This soft- 
ness, however, is counteracted again by crisp movements, imparted to 
imbs, weapons, etc. The ambiguous character of the frieze may best be 
judged by comparing the elephant group with the group of girls 
surrounding a seated woman. Whatever has been depth there is surface 
here : volume is displaced by linear flow and calm surface, boldness by 
playfulness, altogether a perfect artistry, a last climax of a development.. 
Its mannerism, its being oversure of itself, may be seen in such forms as 
offered by the back-view of the musicians where anatomy and movement are 
mastered and distorted to make a pattern and nothing more. 

The reliefs on the Jaya-Vijaya cave may be considered a second rate 
side-issue of the work on the Rani-Gumpha. The worship of the 
tree scene, however, deserves notice, inasmuch as it contains the clearest 
formulation of the spatial conceptions of early Indian sculpture, widely 
made use of at the days of Barhut, matured into completion in Mahabodhi 
and in this special example. One of the female guardian figures 
betrays in the slimness of her body and by the easy grace of her 
posture that selfsame affinity with southern Saivite type that suggest- 
ed itself already in view of the male standing figure of the Rani-Gum- 
pha (side wing, lower storey). 

One of the latest excavations, the (lanesn-Gumpha, gives in the reliefs 
of its frieze a somewhat slipshod and abbreviated, though a more 
mature, version to the same scenes that figured with such ingenuous variety 
on the frieze of the upper story of the Rani-Gumpha. From the style 
of the carvings the reliefs of the Udayagiri and Khanrlagiri caves, com- 
pared with the reliefs on the Buddhist railings in Bihar and Central 
India, cover a period of one and a half century approximately. The 
Mafichapurl relief and those of the Ganesa-Gumpha mark the beginning 
and end of this continuity. 

19. RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAVES 

Rightly presuming that the bas-reliefs in the Ananta-Gumpha, 
the Rani-Gumpha and such other caves on the hills of Udayagiri 
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and Khaixjagiri were not an independent local development in Orissa, 
Sir John Marshall finds reasons to maintain that in the depth of the 
reliefs and the plastic treatment of the figures, these show a develop- 
ment posterior to that ot' the sculptured reliefs on the Barliut stone- 
railing, and that judged by the relative inferiority and superiority of 
workmanship in th 3 reliefs of different caves, these appear to reveal a 
successive chronology of the Orissan art. Dr. Stella Kramrisch agree- 
ing with >ir John Marshall in many of bis main points, goes so far as 
to regard the bulk of the Orissan cave-reliefs as standing .midway in some 
of their essential features between the sculptures on the stone-railing 
at Barliut and those at Buddha-Gaya. She inclines to think that 
the evolutionary process of plastic art in the Orissan caves took 
about a century and a half from its commencement to produce all the 
works that we find there. 

So far as their conclusions with reference to the development of 
plastic art in the reliefs themselves go, ve miv have nothing to gain- 
say. Our difficulty is whether at all their conclusions as to the rela- 
tive chronology of the reliefs are valid so far as to decide the rela- 
tive chronology of the caves themselves. 

The real point, at issue is whether the arch-bands with their 
wealth of reliefs treating of various subjects and adorning the en- 
trances of the Anauta-Gurnpha and such other caves were at all there 
when the caves were excavated by King Kharavela and bis 

compatriots. The point gains in significance as we find that the 

Hathi-Oumpha and other old Brahml inscriptions allude to the 

architectural details, but not at all to any sculptured reliefs. 

And from the architectural point of view, the inferior work- 
manship and the superior workmanship as arguments respectively for 
the priority and the posteriority of the caves cannot bear scrutiny. 
It is evident from descriptions in the Hfithi-Gumpha inscription it- 
self that workmanship displayed in the costly works of art and archi- 
tecture done by King Kharavela in the fourteenth year of his reign 
was far superior to that displayed in the 117 caves jointly excava- 
ted by King Kharavela and others in his thirteenth regnal year on 
the Kumar! hill for providing the resident Jain saints and recluses 
with suitable resting places. In one case, King Kharavela started 
with the distinct object of producing certain monumental works of 
art and architecture, and in the other, he started with the distinct 
object of comfortably housing the resident Jain saints and recluses. 
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The differences in style and workmanship may as well be accounted 
for by the differences in the tradition, training and skill of the 
artists or craftsmen employed. To prove that the caves with superior 
style and technique of art in their reliefs were chronologically pos- 
terior to those without reliefs, as well as to those with inferior style 
and technique of art in their reliefs, it is necessary, first of all, to 
establish that any of the caves now found with highly ornamented 
reliefs was not counted among the 118 caves excavated in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of Kharavela's reign. 

We have no evidence, as yet, to prove that. The inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves standing next in point of chronology to the 
old Brahml inscriptions are a few Sanskrit inscriptions, including one incised 
by King IJdyota-Kesari in the 7 th century A.D. or even at a later period. 
King Udyota-Kefiari’s inscription, as we have seen, records the installation of 
the images of 24 Tlrthankaras in three of the caves on the Khandagiri hill 
which are known as Navamuni, Durga and Uanuman, and the re-excava- 
tion of an old tank. None of these mediaeval inscriptions alludes to the 
excavation of a now cave. On the other hand, the installation of the 
images of 21 Tlrthankaras by King Udyota-Kesari and that of the 
images of nine sages, Durga and Uanuman by the Hindus thereafter 
indicate a process of successive superaddition of stone-figures. 
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Gamdhava-voda, 1.4. 
•gaja, 13, 1.6, 1. 1 3. 
-gapana, I.l. 
gabhira, 1.2. 

-gabho, 1.15. 
-gahapatlkanam, 1.0. 
-gita, 1.4. 
guria, l.l., I. 16. 
guta-cnko, 1.16. 
gopura, 1.2. 
gopurani, 1.13. 
Goradhagiriip, 1.9. 


Gha 

-gha^am, I. ft. 
•gtiaravasinaih, 1.9. 
•ghatapayita, 1.9. 


Ca 

ca, 1.2 foil. 

•cukn, 1.16. 

•cakaTatino, II. 

•cake, 1.14. 

•cako, 1.16. 

•catara, 1.13. 

•catare, T.15. 
catuvlsati, I.l. 
cavuthe, 1.5. 
Culaknipmasa, V, VII. 
ceca*ya(hi, 1,15. 
Ceta-rftjav&ipsn, I.l. 
cetiyani, 1.15. 
cddani 1.6. 


Cha 

chadho, 1.7. 

-chata, 1.6. 1.8. 


Ja 

jancturp, 1. 13. 

-janapadam, 1.7. 
Jinasanam, 1.13. 
jcya (ajeyd ?),V, VII, XII. 


Na 

-flfttihi, 1.14. 


Ta 

-tadaga-padiyo, 1.2. 
tatiya, 1. 11. 
tatiyo, I.l, 1.4. 
tato, 1.1. 
tatlia, 1.5. 

TanaBuliya, 1.6. 
tapasa, 1,15. 

•tasite, 1.5. 
tiriyaip, 1.15. 

-tivaea-sata, 1.6. 

-tisaya, 1.10. 

-tisahi, I 2. 

-turainga, I 8. 
tcrasamc, 1.14. 
tcrasa-vasa-sata-katarp, 1.12. 


Tha 

•tbambhani, L15. 
ihaipbhe, 1.15. 


Da 

daindum, 1.3. 
darppa (dapa Y) t 1.4. 
-dabhaip, 1.12. 
dadati, 1.9. 
dasame, 1. 1 1 . 

•disnm. 1.3. 

-disanaip, 1.15. 
dutiya, 1.3. 
dovayatana, 1.16. 


Dha 

-dhaja, 1.8. 
•dlmmakutena, 1.5 
Dbamaraja, 1.16. 
dhanicna, I 5 
•dhnrc, 1.16. 
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Na 

Nugule, I 12. 

Naipda.raja, 1.(3, 1.13. 
nagara-nkhaduinBasa, VIII. 
nagaram, 1.6. 

•imgari, I 2. 
uagariifi, 1.4. 

-nuta, 1.4. 
namo, i.l. 

-nara, 1.3, 1.9. 
narido, 1.9. 
nava-vasani, 1.1. 
navaxne, 1. 10 
Xakiyaan, IX. 
nikkita, 1 5. 

-nivasnm, 1.10. 

• nivueanaip, 1.2. 
nivesayati, J.I3. 
ziiveaitsi lit, 1.12. 

-nisidiy.i, 1.15. 

•uisidiyaya, 1.14. 

•nitniri, 1.13. • 

■nila,' 1.15. 
neKusayati, 1. 12. 


Pa 

pnijicamo, 1.6. 

Puijida-raja, 1.13. 
paiinijirasn-viisaiii, I.l. 
pakatiyo, 1.2. 
pautiima, 1.3. 
paf.nlika, 1.15. 

pat-ianipkhftrayati, 1.2. 
patkdpayafci, J.3. 
patithapayati, I. 15. 
patisaiiithn paiiam, I. 2 
• ptuiaua, I. 9. 
padhamo, 1. 2. 
panatariya, I. 15. 
panailsahi, I. 2, 1. 15. 
paiiiidirp , I. 6. 

-panadcna, 1. 0. 
papldapayau, 1. 9. 
pabtiftro, I. 15. 
palikhani, 1. 13. 
parinivaaato, 1. 14. 
parihararnti, I. 13. 
palava-bliara, l. 9. 
p'lvata-cako, I. 1(5. 

-pa vat*, I. 14. 
pavesayati, I. 0. 
pasafcba, I. I- 
pasamto, 1. 16. 
•pasid&naip, 11. 
•paeaeayati, I. 5. 
pak«ra, I. 2. 

•padiyo. I. 2. 
padamulikasa, XIV r . 
-pada, I. 12 
pitie, I. 5. I. 12 
pftna-bhojaDAip, ]. 9. 
payayafci, I. 13. 
pasato (pasado '?) VII. 


-ptoadaip, 1. 10. 
patj&do (pa ."ado), V, VI. 
Pitliudnga, 1 . 12 . 
pui an) (pnvaip r) f I. 5. 
purisa-yuge, I.l. 
piivurajilmiip, 1. 5, I. 11. 
pujako, I. 16. 

• pcMiyaipti, I. 13. 
pora-jilnapadiiip, 1. 7. 


11a 

baipdliapayati, 1. 1. 
bainlianfinmp, 1. 9. 
-halo I. 16. 

- Haliayatiiiiiciin, 13. 

• liiiimlaip, 1. 3. 
l>arasAiii( k , T. 13. 
Hari\a.y:i. IX. 

• tmilho, J . 4. 


Him 

•liliatiikaiiaiM, 1.9. 

• blmtakolii, I. 1 1. 
bhayuin, 1. 13. 

•liliiil ilii, I. 14. 
•Itliiiiiguro, L 5. 
bliita, I. 5. 

Blmtino, VIII. 

• Illiojakc, I. 5. 
•hliojuimm, 1 . 9. 


Ma 

-inaipg.ilani, I. 8. 

-mani, I. 12. 

Madliuiaiii, I. 9. 
-Msigadluiio, 1. 13. 

• Magadha-viiaiiiaiii, I. 13. 
nialiati, I. 9. 

Mahnfuadasa, IX. 
MalianieghAV&lianasii, I. 1 
Mahame"im vahainjiia, III. 
iM:tl)arilial>liiHi‘( , Hiiam l I. 1. 
MnliarajiiHA, III. 
nmli&rajena, I. I. 
maliavijiiyo, f. 16. 

~ mail i* in a, II. 

-iiuihiRihi, I. 14. 
Ma^adlianaiii. I. 13 
m lit a I. 13 


Yh 

yaiiiti, 1.9, I. 12 
yaiina/ji, 1. 15. 
vasu-Hakai'jiip 1.11. 
yaga-saga, f. 10. 

-ywgo, T. 1. 
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'ojana-&hit&hi f I. 15. 
oyan&bhiyijayo, T. 1.* 
ovarajaip, I. 1. 


Ra 

arpjayati, I. 2. 
rakhi, I. 8. 
akhanu (?), I. 1. 
rathika, I. 5. 
ra tana, 1.5, 

Tatan&ip, I. 13. 
atanani, I. 12. 
radha, I. 3, 1. 8, I. 9. 
r4ja f I. 6, 1. 12. 
Iftjagahanarp, I. 9. 
iija-n&tihi, I. 14, 
aja-niyasaqi, T. 10. 
ija*bhatak&n&m, I. 9. 
aja-bhatakehi, I. 14. 
aja-bhatihi, I. 14. 
Ija-mahisihi, i. 14. 
'ajayaipsa-yadhanena, I. 1. 
rAjavuipsanam, I. 11. 
rajavatpse, I. 1. 

Ija-sirirp. I. 7. 
ija-autehi, I. 14. 
rffija, I. 16. 
ijanarp, 1. 5, 1. 11. 

:ajano, I. 13. 
ajino, II. 

:akha, I. 9. 
rupa, I. 1. 


La 


lakhanena, I. 1. 
jal&kaaa, II. 
lena, I. 14, 

Bnaiii, lenaip, II, III, IV, VIII, IX, X. 
anani, XIV. 


Va 


vnrpsa, I. 5. 

vaipdapayati, I. 5, 1. 13. 
vaip8A, I. 1,1. 16. 
vmps&naip, I. 11. 
vaipse, I. 1. 

/adakhasa ( Varikhasa?), IV. 
vana, I. 7. 
vadhaneua, I. 1. 
adhamana,I. I. 
ar&kara, I. 15. 
fadha-raja, I. 16. 

'avahara, I, 1. 

▼asasata, I. 6. 
vui&ni, I. 1. 
rase, I. 2 foil, 
vaio, I. 1. 
v&sinaip, I. 13. 
vata, I. 6. 
r&ta-vihata, I. 2. 
vftdifca, I. 4. 


•vasasataip, I. 12. 
•VasukT, I. 13. 

•vfthana, I. 1. 
-vahanasa, IL 
•vahane, I. 9. 
•vahanena, I. 1. 
-vijaya-cake, I. 14. 
-vijaya-pasadarp, I. 10. 
•Vij lyo, I. 1, I. 16. 
vij&dhar&dhiTataip, I. 5 
vijavadatena, I. 1. 
vitaseti, I. 3. 

-vidhi, I. 1. 

-viniaito, I. 16. 
vipamurpoituip, I. 9. 
vipulaip, I. 13. 
vlsajati, I. 7. 
•yisaradona, I. 1. 
vividha, I. 13. 

•vioesa, I. 16. 

-vihata, I. 2. 
vlthi, I. 13. 

-veda-budho, I, 4. 
voduriya, I. 10, 1. 15. 
-vochimnaip, I. 16. 


Sa 


BO, I. 16. 

-sainkara-karako, I. 16. 
•sarpkharayati, I. 2. 
>sarp(hapanarn, I. 2. 
samdaipBanatn, I. 8. 
saipdamsayaipto, I. 7. 
saipdarpsanahi, I. 4. 
saippupa, I. 1. 
sambhita, 1. 9. 
sakata (snkata ?), I. 15. 
-sakaraip, I. 11. 
sag^vasane, I. 10, 
sata, I. 6. 

-satin ii, I. 12, I. 14. 
'Sataghntani, I. 8. 
satadasa-lona-sataip, I. 14. 
aata-disanniii, 1. 15. 
satame, I. H. 
sata-Vasaki, I. 13. 
sata-sahasani, l. 7, I. 13. 
sata-sahasflhi, I. 15. 
-sata-salmsehi, I. 2, I. 6, I. 9, 
I. 13, 1. 15. 
•aatikaip, I. 15. 
aamana, 1. 15. 

•sainananaip, I. 9, II, XI. 
samAja, I. 4. 
samipe, I. 15. 
samnth&pit&hi, I. 15. 
-sariravata, I. 1. 
•sava-kara-vaga, I. 7. 
savata, I. 5, 1. 8. 
sava-maipgalani, I. 8. 
sava-ra(hika-bhojake, I. 7. 
eava-vij&vadatena, 1. 1. 
sava-sidhftnaip, I. 1. 


I. 10, I. 11, 
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sav&y&na, I. 2. 

•saha, I. O f I. 2. 

-sahas&ni, 1. 1, 1. II. 

•sahaafthi, 1. 15. 

-sahaMhi, I. 2, 1. 6, I. 8, 1. 9, 1. 10, 1. 11, 
1 . 13 , 1 . 15 . 
sfttakaipQiip, I. 3. 

-sftpateye, I. 5. 

B&sitam, 1. 1. 

-sidhan&m, 1. 1. 

-siri, I. 16. 
siri-kadara, 1. 1. 

-Bri-Khftravelasa, II. 
siiri-Kharavelena, I. 1. 

-Birina* I. 14. 

-sirlno (sirino), III. 

-8ila-thaipbham, 1. 15. 
silahi, I. 1. 
siharani, I. 13. 


sitala, I. 2. 

-Bfhasa, II. 

•autehi, 1. 15. 
sunaipto, 1. 16. 
Bnparata, 1. 1. 
•subha-lakhanenn, T. 1. 
-Buliya, I. 6 . 

sena-vahana, 1. 13. 
sena-vShane, I. 9. 
bo. 1 . 1 . 


Ha 

hath!, I. 13. 
hathls&ip, I. 9. 
hathisa-pasav&ip, I. 13. 
haya, I. 3, 1. 13. 
hita, I. 5. 
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Abhuta-achariya , a description of certain 
elephants and horses from the land of the 
Vasukis, pp. 221, 201. 

Acharya, P. K., pp. 289, 298. 
uhatapuvn ( ahatapuva ? ), an adjective ap- 
plied to tho Vidyadhara-abode, p. 210, 

Aira (Ahira), a king of Utkala, pp, 183*0. 

nira, a royal stylo, p. 202. 

Ajagara-Gumpha,, name of a cave on tho 
Udayagiri, p. 295. 

Akbar, pp. 265, 268. 

A]aka (Mu)aka) ono of the Andhra terri- 
tories, p. 212. 

Alakapuri, name of a cavo on tho Udayagiri, 
pp. 295, 297. 

Amga, a country conquered by Kharavela, 
p. 231. 

Ananta-Gumplia, name of a cave on the 
Khandagiri, pp. 295-0. 

anta avijitd, pp. 210-7. 

anupa-dabha.vana, a description of Pithu- 
daga, pp. 197, 217. 

apparels, as presonts from the king of 
Pandya, p. 252. 

apatihala-caka-vahnna-bala , an epithet of 
Kharavela, p. 25.3. 

Arahamta (Arihaiiita), a Jain designation, 
pp. 262*3. 

Arakatapuia {?), a city identified with Arcot, 
pp. 205-0. 

Asaka (Asika), a city identified, pp. 212-6. 

Asoka, his Kalinga province compared with 
Khfira vela’s Kalinga kingdom, pp. 192-3, 
202; prohibition of sacrificial slaughter, p. 
251 ; Kalinga War, pp. 254 foil. ; popula- 
tion of Kalifiga in his timo, p. 250 ; atti- 
tude towards former kings, p. 258 ; 
religious policy and idea of toleration, 
pp. 204 full. ; conquest of Kalifiga as a 
landmark in tho history aud civilian- 
tion of Kalifiga, pp. 279-80, 302-3 ; 
compilation of tho Kathavattliu during 
his reign, p. 284 ; ideal of conquest by 
dhammu, p. 2S0 ; work of art on the 
Dhauli rock, p. 303. 

Agndhaseua, maternal nncle of King Bfthasati- 
mita and king of Ahichatra, p. 278 ; his 
inscriptions, pp. 147, 161. 

Bagohi, P.C., p. 224. 

Bahasatimita (Brhaspatimitra), king of 
Magadha and contemporary of Kharavela 
identified, pp. 273*4. 

bamh&na, p. 202. 

Banerji, R.D., pp. 151, 160, 166, 248, 326. 

Barabar hills, its different names, pp. 226-7. 

Bariya, a place or personal name, p. 248. 


1 Beal, Samuel, p. 225. 

Boglar, J. D., p. 225. 

; Bofi-Gumpha (Jambeswara), name of a cave 
on tho Udayagiri, p. 295. 

Bhandarkar, D.R., pp. 204, 211, 224. 

1 Bhojaka, pp. 210-1. 

Bhfiti, a town-judge of Kalifiga and donor of 
a cave on the Udayagiri, p. 248. 

Bindusara as a Brahmana-bhatta, p. 260. 

Brahrnamitra, a king * of the neo-Mitra 
dynasty (?), pp. 278-9. 

Brhaspatimitra. identified by Jayaswal with 
Pugyamitra, p. 274. 

Brliasvatimita, father of Queen Yagamita, 
p. 274. 

caka-v ah ana -bain, an epithet of Kharavela, 
p. 253. 

Caldwell, p. 206. 

cakavati , a royal epithet, p. 232. 

caiirramta-rakliana-rjuna-upela, an epithet 
of Kharavela, pp. 231*2. 

ceca-yathi , p. 303. 

Cetarajavamsa-vadhana, an epithet of Khara- 
vela, pp. 233-5. 

cotiyiini, shrines, p. 303. 

Ohakravarty, Niranjan Prasad, p. 149. 

Chanda, Ramaprasad, pp. 150, 180-1. 

Ohattorji, S. K., pp. 164, 249, 267. 

Chicacolo, p. 201. 

Chola, pp. 205-6. 

Ghcta-Hathigumplia, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 295. 

Coomarswamy, p. 141. 

Cowell, p. 248. 

Cunningham, Alexander, pp. 206, 229. 

Dakkhinfipatlia as distinguished from Uttara- 
patlia, p. 218. 

ilampa 0 lapa ), pp. 264-5. 

Dantagura-Paloura, old capital of Kalifiga, p. 

I 198. 

Deb, llarit Krishna, p. 143. 

Dhanabhuti, donor of Barhut gateways, 
p. 277. 

Dubreuil, p. 228. 

Dutt, B.B., p. 289. 

Durga-Gumpha, name of a cave on the Khan- 
dagiri, p. 296. 

ekapadimagga, p. 212. 

Fleet, p. 144. 

Francis, p. 241. 

gaja, a division of Indian army, p. 252. 

galiapatayo , p. 262. 

Gamdhava-veda-budha, an epithet of 
Kharavela, p. 242. 

Gaqiga, as a northern boundary of Ainga- 
Magadha, p. 221. 
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ganana , an art mastered by Khflravela, po. 
241 foil. 

(ianesa-GumphA, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 296. 

Ganguly, Manomohan, pp. 217, 220, 294-5. 
gharavds*, p. 262. 

Girivraja, old capital of Magadha, p. 224. 
gopurani , pp. 287-90. 

Goradhagiri, a place or personal name, pp. 
223-7. 

guta-oaka , an epithet of Kharavcla, p. 178. 
Hunuman-Gumplia, name of a cave on the 
Khandagiri, p. 297. 

Haridas-Gumpha, another name of PAvana* 
Gumpha,p. 296. 

Hathi-Gumpha, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 295. 

HathUaha (Hathisiha), father-in-lw of 
Kharavcla, p. 249. 
hattha-mudda , p. 243. 

hay a, a division of the Indian army, p. 
252. 

llimavanta region as distinguished from 
Uttarapatlia and Dakkhinapatha, pp. 
219-20. 

Iipd&gimita, a king of the neo-Mitra dynasty 
(?), P. 278. 

IndarAja, an epithet of Kharavcla, p. 
250. 


Kamma, donor of the cells of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 247. 

kata -sum ana, p. 262. 

Khalatika-pavata, old name of Barabar 
hills, p. 226. 

Khapihgala-pavnta, p. 193. 

Kharavela, contents and importance of his 
inscription, pp. 175 foil. ; king ovoi lord of 
Kalihga, pp. 231*2; significance of his 
name, p. 267; nobility of origin, pp. 
233-5; dignity of bodily form, p. 239; 
edneation, pp. 240.6 ; family members, 
relations and officers, pp. 246.9; state 
elephant, pp. 249-50; wonlth, pp. 250- 
2 ; army, pp. 252-6 ; administrative 
method, pp. 256*9 ; religion and religious 
policy, pp. 259 foil. ; place in history, pp. 
268 full. ; date, pp. 272 foil. ; city of 
Kaliuga, pp. 287 foil. ; othor works of art 
and architecture, pp. 292 foil. 

! Klilna, a female donor of tho verandah of 
a cave on tho Udayagiri, p. 247. 

Kramrisch , Stella, pp. 305 foil. 

Kosalu, a division of Kliaravelu’s Kalinga 
kingdom, p. 203. 

Kothajeya, p. 298. 

Kumara, an epithet of Vadakha-Yarikha, p. 
247. 

Kusuma, donor of caves on Khandagiri, p. 


Indraji, Bhagawanlal, p. 144. 

ist, Hindu sages, p. 262. 

Isigili, one of the iivo hills round Kajagaha. 
PI). 164*5, 225. 

Jackson, V. 11., p. 224. 

.laya-Vijaya, name of a oavc on tho Uclaya- j 
giri, p. 297. 

Jayaswal, K. I\, his explanation of the 
symbols, p. 142 ; five corrected readings, J 
pp. 154-6 ; Sanskrit Alohas from an old ; 
Opiya MS., pp. 183*7; notes on Mugikas, j 
Kr^navena and Strirftjya, pp. 207 foil. ; j 
readings and renderings of Kharavcla’s j 
8th year’s record, pp. 222-3; Identifica- 
tion of Goradhagiri, pp. 225-8; explana- 
tion of purisa-yuga , p. 235; explanation 
of leklui'Tupa- gariand vavahara-vidhi, pp. 
241-5; inference about population of 
Kalinga, p. 256 ; opinion about Khara- 
vela’s date, pp. 274 foil. 

Kadampa (Kudepa), a king of Kalinga and 
donor of a cave on the Udayagiri, p. 239 ; 
relationship with Kharavela, p. 247 ; . 
significance of his name, p. 267 ; se- 
venth king of Megh&vAhana line, p. 239. 

Kalifiga, kingdom of Kharavela, pp. 189-90; 
its different capitals, p. 201 ; three . 
divisions, p. 203 ; contiguity Jo Assaka, 
pp. 212-5. 

KaliAga-cakavati, an epithet of Kharavola, | 
p. 232. 

KaliAg&dhipati, an epithet of Kharavcla and ' 
Kadampa-Kndepa, p. 239. 

Kalinga-naga a, capital cf Kharavela, pp. 
195 foil. ; proximity to the TanasulT road , 
pp. 202-5 ; plan, picturesqueness and 
internal life, pp. 287 foil. 


248. 

Ij(a)laka, an epithet of King Hathisalm, 
p. 2 19. 

LcUha , an art learnt by Kharavcla, pp. 241 
foil. 

Leya (cave), 117 caves on tho Kurniiri hill, 
p. 292 ; one special cave, p. 292 ; why 
all arc not inscribed, p. 293; system 
of counting, pp. 293-4 ; fate of missing 
caves, p. 294 ; modern names, pp. 294 foil. ; 
component parts, p. 300; technical sig- 
nificanep, p. 301 ; purposes, pp. 301-2. 

Levi, Sylvain, pp. 196*7. 

Law, N. N„ pp. 237, 251. 

I fidors, II., pp. 164, 224. 

Mad hum (Mathura), identified, pp. 219 full. 

niadyn-kridd , p. 264. 

Magadha, country, p. 234. 

Magadha-Khetta, p. 228. 

Magadha-pura, pp. 218, 225. 

M&gadha-raja, p. 229. 

Magadha-vasi, p. 234. 

Mahamada, an official designation or per- 
sonal name, p. 248. 

mdhdmagga from Iicnarcs to Cetiya-raHha, 
p. 234. 

MahiinicghavAhana, an epithet of Kharavela 
and Kadampa, pp. 249-50. 

Mahapadina Nanda, third king of the Narnia 
dynasty, pp. 279 foil. 

mahdraji t a common epithet of Kharavela 
and Kadampa, p. 239. 

Mahara^thi-Mahabhoja, p. 211. 

Mahavijaya, an epithet of Kharavola, 
p. 256; name of tho palace built by 
Kharavela, p. 289. 

Majnmdar, R. C., pp. 235, 237. 
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Mazumdar, B. C., p. 277. 

Maficapuri, group of throe caves, pp. 138, 
247, 293. 

mani, as a prosent from king of Paijdya, p. 252. 
Marshal], Sir John, pp. 278, 304, 315. 

Meg ha, a shortening from. Me*havahana, 
p. 272; nine Meghas, pp. 272, 281. 

Mitra Rajemlra Lala, pp. 238, 243. 
Mosala-Maiaolos, a division of Kalihga.p. 203. 
Mukhalingam, modern identity of Kalihga- 
nagara, p. 191. 

Mnkhorji, Radhakumud, pp. 254, 256, 263, 
muta , as a present from the King of Papdya, 
p. 252. 

Nagala (Lafigala), a river in Kalifiga, p. 204. 
nayara-akhadamaa , the same official desig- 
nation as nagalaka-mahatniita and 
nagaraka, p. 248. 

Nakiya, donor of a cave on the Khandagiri, 
p. 248. 

Nairn arihamtdnam, a Jain formula of invo- 
cation, pp. 170, 259-60. 

Nandaraja, pp. 275 foil. 
nara t a division of the Indian army, p. 252. 
Nava-muni, name of a cave on the Khapda- 
giri, p. 296. 

nava-vasani, nine years spent by Kharavela 
as a crown-prince, p. 280. 

Nay&nikii a queen of the SStavahana family, 
danghter-in-law of Simnka and wife of 
Satakarni I, pp. 276 foil, 
nigaqitha, a Jain designation, p. 262. 
nila, an architectural ornament, p. 304. 
niti, principle of government, p.257. 
niresana, p 287. 

Oldeuberg, p. 162. 

Oldham, p. 225. 

Old Oriya MS., pp. 183. 266, 270. 
pah dr a , pp. 287-8. 
pukaliyo ramjayati, p. 257. 

Palapifijaru, perhaps another name of Mt. 

Khapingala, p. 204. 

Tamdaraja, pp. 221, 222. 
pnmdarasa-vasdtii, lift con years spent by 
Kliaravelaas a young prince, p. 271. 
Pargitor, p. 211. 

Pasanaka-estiya, an ancient Hindu shrino, 

p.228. 

pasata , pasadu, prdsdda , p. 298. 
Pasatha-8ubha-lakh(ind l an epithet of Kha* | 
ravela, p. 232. 

Patalapura, name of a cave on the Udaya- 
giri, p. 295. 

Pavana-Gumphii, name of n cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 295. 

pavata-caka, an epithet of Kharavela, p. 189. 
Pithudaga-Pitlinda, a marshy tract reclaimed 
by Kharavela, pp. 196 foil. 
pora-janapada t p. 251. 

Pravaragiri, a mediaeval name of the Bara- 
bar hills, p. 226. 


purisa-yuga , pp. 235.9. 
radha , a division of the Indian army, p. 252. 
Rugi-Gumpha, name of a cave on the Udaya* 
giri, p. 294. 

Rapson, p. 235, 

Rathika-Bhojaka, pp. 210*1. 

Raychandhnri, pp. 201, 209, 211, 212, 216, 
219, 221, 229, 234. 

Rhys Davids, T. W., pp. 212, 241. 

Rules of royal writs, pp. 179-80. 

rupa t an art learnt by Kharavela, pp. 241-2. 

Saja, pp. 235-6. 

Sakata-samana , pp. 262-3. 
samaja , p. 263. 

Samapa , p. 192. 

Sarpa-Gumpha, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 294. 

Satakagi, king of the Sat&vahana family 
and contemporary of Kharavela, pp. 215- 
6 . 

sava-dev&yatana-samkdra-karaka , an epithet 
of Kharavela, p. 261. 

sava-pdsamda-pujaka t an epithet of Khara- 
vela, p. 261. 
sava-vijd , pp. 24 2 foil, 
savuyana, p 287. 
siharani (tikharani), p. 289. 
giguka-Simuka, Nandiyasa's daughter's son 
and first king of the Sutavahana family, 

p. 281. 

gigunandi, king of Vidiga on the fall of the 
Sunga power, p. 281. 

Smith, Vincent A., p. 192. 
supacata-vijaya-caka, a description of 
Kharavola’s Kalifjga kingdom, p. 189. 
Susarinan, last king of the Kanva family, 
p. 281. 

tadaga-padiyo , pp. 287-8. 
Tamira-daha-samghata, pp. 156, 217. 
Tanasuliya-vfifca, pp. 195 foil. 

Tattva-Gumpha, name of two caves on the 
Khandagiri, p. 294. 

Udftka (Ardraka). fifth king of the Sunga 
family (?), p. 273. 

Dttnrapatha, pp. 218-20. 

Uttarapatha kings, p. 220. 

Vadukha (Varikha), prince of K&liftga, and 
donor of two caves on the Udayagiri, 
p. 247. 

Vaikunthapura, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 294. 
vardkar a, excellent quarries, p. 252. 
vavahdra-vidhi , certain sciences and arts 
learnt by Kharavela, pp. 241-2. 

Vogel, p. 163. 

Vyaghra-Gumpha, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 294. 

Y&gon&ndi (Nandiyaga), second king of 
Vidiga on the fall of the gufiga power, 
pp. 281 foil. 

Yavana-raja, p. 223. 
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